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The January number of the Azt-Jourwat commenced the Twenty-First Volume of that Work, Subscribers are aware that « 
New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “‘in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our ‘‘ Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States, It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 


: And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 

Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Ant-Jourwat worthily; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented; and it will be alike our pleasure and our duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 





Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jourwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 





We reply to every letter, requiring en answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay 20 
attention to anonymous communications. 
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The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jovuna: is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bri itori icati 
’ , ridge, Strand, where all Editorial communications 
are to be addrewed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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All Orders for Advertisements should be sent to J. 8. V 2308 ‘Za 
caster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. sen - 8. Vinrur, Cottage Place, City Road; 26, Ivy Lane, City; or to 4, 
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Lonpon, June 1, 1858, 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





tT is said that the pre- 
sent exhibition is the 
best that has been seen 
in the Academy for some 
years; but it is not con- 
sidered that the works 
of the — preten- 
» © sionarethe most worthy. 
To the hangers all honour is due; 
for they have covered the walls like 
a Chinese puzzle ; the defiance being 
that you shall not find room for even 
% — another miniature—a most conscien- 
® tious conclusion. But yet the “ out- 
gt siders” are dissatisfied that works ap- 
~ proaching in number 1800, have been 
# rejected. Consequently the draft on the 
_ part of the tribunal of judgment was suffi- 
ciently large, but the hangers could not fully 
and entirely honour it. On its first establish- 
ment, the Academy was considered a necessity; 
it has long since become a mere expediency ; 
so bound round is it by collateral expediencies, 
that justice is admitted by its members to be 
impossible; yet while inflicting its necessary 
wrongs, its courts of inquisition and execution 
sympathisingly declare, that the suffering may 
not be all on the side of their victims—that 
they themselves are agonised beyond the power 
of expression. This is not incredible, if, as we 
are told, even the most hardened malefactors 
are within reach of some echo of the voice of 
conscience. But it is a venerable tradition: 











the slaughter of the innocents is now a recog- 
nised institution ; the victims throng the halls 
of the Academy, shaking their gory locks at | 
the priests of the sacrifice, each of whom is | 
fain to say,—“ It was not I—it was they—the 
forty sages.” | 
he complaint, we say, is inveterate: shall | 
we not, therefore, repeat it year by year, until 
that which is wont to be regarded as the 
citadel of Art shall be set in order? There 
are hung pictures of very inferior merit, to 
the exclusion of works of rare excellence ; 
and there are pictures of superior character 
placed out of sight, while others of positive 
mferiority are paraded in excellent places. If 
r. Ex-commissioner Yeh would have consented 
S act with an ex-lord chancellor and any 
—. meimber of the Jockey Club whose time 
ung heavily on his hands, there might, upon 
such occasion, have been more sterling justice 
ns the hanging than there has been for he last 
en years. “We could protest on the evidence 
of individual cases; we could unfold the 
grievance by appeal to the evidence of works, 
names, and reputations; we could mention 
startling instances of rejection, but we know 
that in thus doing, we should aggravate the 
evil we seek toremedy. 2 . _ ___. 
We have often had occasion to speak of the | 
descending tone of subject-matter which cha- 





racterises our exhibitions. This impression is 
this year more forcible in relation to the Royal 
Academy than we have ever before experienced 
it. The picture of the season is ‘The Derby 
Day,’ by Frith; and when we remember that 
this work, directly and indirectly, picture and 
copyright, will return to the artist something 
like £3000, we cannot regard ‘The Derby 
Day’ otherwise than as an accurate indication 
of public taste. It contains the material for 
inconceivable sum for models. will be 
and will eventually return a rich premium to 
the print-publisher. Such is “the picture” of 


the exhibition ; the tone of the subject is essen- | livin, 
pe 


tially vulgar, and no supremacy of execution 
can redeem it. Glancing round the East Room, 
in which generally the most remarkable works 





exhibits several marine views; Poole one; 
F. Stone one; Horsley two; Hook three; 
Danby three; Frost one; T. 8. Cooper three, 
and A. Cooper several: and with respect to 
pictorial competition, it is surprising how many 
non-combatants there are in the lists of the 


Academy. Time was, and that not lon ago, 

, when the works of many painters yet ‘ising 

| were most anxiously expected ; and when the 

| came, they were received with admiration an 

twenty pictures, and has cost the — an | respect. 
t 


But their pictures are not now re- 


: for in -- as demonstrations of marvellous power. 
advertised and exhibited in town and country, | Tha’ 
| the — perfection of execution, is now pro- 


t which was at one time looked upon as 
nounced infirmity or slovenliness. We are 
in an Art-crisis which denies us the 
ge of saying that we have a school 
mark x national manner. But it is cer- 
tainly to the propagandism of what the elders 


are placed—the most aspiring themes by mem- | of the profession consider as the new heresy, 

bers of the Academy—we find ‘ An Incident in | but what the juniors believe to be the saving 

the Life of Dante,’ by A.Elmore; ‘The Emperor | faith, that we are indebted for the yaa 
e 


of the French receiving the Order of the 


rter | improved exhibition. The pressure is f 


t from 


at Windsor from her Majesty the Queen,’ by | beneath, and the result shows a salutary action. 


E. M. Ward; ‘ Athalia’s dismay at the Coro- 
nation of Joash,’ 8. A. Hart; ‘Subject from 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ A. Elmore; 
‘Jesus reproving his Disciples,’ C. R. Leslie ; 
‘The Interview between the Count de Belflor 
and Leonora de Cespides,’ C. Landseer, from 

; ‘The Visit of Queen Victoria to the 
Tomb of Napoleon I., &€.,’ E. M. Ward; and 
‘A Subject from Milton,’ W. E. Frost. These, 
which we select from a list of 265 works, the 
contents of the great room, are the most ambi- 
tious subjects treated by members of the 
Academy. Of the merits of the pictures indi- 
vidually we shall speak hereafter: thus to all 
this sack, have we but “one pennyworth of 
bread.” We have many times complained 
of the dearth of legitimate subjects of an aspir- 
ing character, yet never before have we seen 
such an entire dereliction of our rich and 
varied literature. But the living and coer | 
panorama of characters set forth in our Britis 
classics must be beyond the powers of the 
mass of our figure-painters : ponepe os are 
too patent to criticism. The laborious dulness 
of our transcendental school seeks refuge in 
antique ballads and legends, or embodies the 
racking episodes of modern spasmodic verse. 
If one is original by accident, all the others 
follow in Indian file. One paints Evangeline, 
the Lady of Shallott, or some other conception 
of equal pungency, when, lo! there is a crea- 
tion of filty Evangelines and Ladies of Shal- 
lott; and so it is with every new vein of 
thought. Originality is not the adoption of a 
subject from a remote and unknown source ; 
it is a new view of an old and common-place 
subject. But if the essays of the Academy 
itself be not exemplary, those of its disciples 
which may be unsatisfactory are scarcely cen- 
sureable. The Academy, as the paramount 
Art institution, exhibits either too few or too 
many pictures. toc if i 
would exemplify only the principles which it 
professes to teach; and it exhibits too few, if it 
a to itself the patronage of the rising 
school. 

Other subjects painted by members of the 
Academy, not conceived in the spirit of what is 
termed “high Art,” are ‘Old Holland,’ Stan- 
field ; The High Altar of the Church of San 
Giovanni and Paolo, at Venice’—a fine interior 
at Rome, and two others, by Roberts ; ‘ The 
Maid and the ie,’ and ‘ Deerstalking,’ by 
Sir E. Landseer; ‘The Derby Day,’ by Frith ; 
‘Sunday Evening,’ and two other subjects, by 
Webster; a small wood scene by Redgrave. 
F. R. Pickersgill exhibits his diploma picture, 
and so does Elmore. Cope has painted two 
pictures, and Creswick several passages © 

iver ¢ Egg thas painted two pictures, 


river scenery. 
Witherington three Lee sends none; Cooke 






























It exhibits too many, if it | 


There are no “ Pre-Raffaellite” first-class works; 
Millais has two advanced, ‘The Crusader’s 
| Return,’ and ‘ Rose Leaves,’ but neither was 
| ready for exhibition; and Hunt has entered 
| the third year of labour on his scriptural sub- 
ject. We cannot now dwell upon the progress 
and prospects of “ Pre-Raffaellism,”—turn we 
therefore to the writing on the walls. 

No. 8. ‘An Incident in the Life of Dante,’ 
A. Etwore, R.A. This story is told by Boc- 
caccio, being to the effect that one day passing 
a doorway, at which some women stood, one 
remarked—* That is the man who descends to 
the infernal regions and comes away when he 
likes, and then writes what he has seen.’ 
There is no point in the subject, dispose the 
material as you will: there is Dante coming 
slowly along, and a group of women on the 
right, but we can by no means know what 
they say or think of him. The figure of Dante 
is unmistakeable ; we suppose him to be walk- 
ing, but there is no movement in the figure. 
The artist places the incident near the Ponte 
Vecchio, on the Lungo l’Arno, whereas we 
have heard that it occurred on the Via Cal- 
ceoli. We are told, moreover, that he looked 
and smelt smoky; he appear’s here just as if he 
had penned the very equivocal congratulation 
to the city of flowers :— 

* Godi, Firenze poi che se’ #) grande 
Che per mare e per terra batti l'ali 
E per lo ‘nferno il tuo nome si spande,” 

No. 9. ‘The Rest by the Way,’ N. O. 
Lurroy. A pleasant landscape, but an unfor- 
tunately common-place title. It is an English 
scene, with a distant village on a hill; the 
foreground, with its trees and herbage, is faith- 
fully laid down, and the — attempts to 
describe the various trees—with success in 
some instances. 

No. 14. ‘The High Altar of the Church of 
Santo Giovanni e Paolo, at Venice,’ D. Ronerts, 
R.A. We are at once struck with the low 
colour of this interior ; it is entirely worked out 
in warm middle tones, without any attempt at 
forcing an effect. The whole is materially 
modified, as well in light and shade as in 
colour, for the church fn more cold grey in 
it than we find here. We are taken back 
to the sixteenth century, and find the senate 
assembled in thank eh some si 
benefits to the republic. ‘space and pro- 
portions of the edifice are sufficiently ample. 

No. 15. ‘Coblentz and Ehrenbreitstein from 
the Moselle,’G.C.Stawriztp. The point whence 
this view is taken brings the “ Gibraltar of the 
Rhine” into the middle of the picture, directly 
over the Moselbriicke; for we are placed on 


f|the left shore of the river. The picture is 


orked throughout with the utmost care. 
No. 16. ‘View on the Esk, with Johnnie 
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Annstrong’s Tower, 


Kenxnepy. ; | 
try of colour is not, always, more than any | 


ther poetry, the poetry of nature. Sir George | 
Dassen! would et ask about the brown tree | 
here. It is a mellow and harmonious essay, | 
looking much like a resuscitation amid the | 
greenery whereby it is surrounded. | 
No. 18. ‘Old Holland,’ C. Stanriecp, R.A. | 
The dominant quantity here is an old jetty | 
upon piles —ancient, decayed, broken, mended, | 
aud broken again. We look at it from the | 
beach, and it is immediately before us, with in- 
dications of a town beyond. The breakers, 
with the wind off the sea, roll heavily in, and 
there is rain to windward. At a little distance 
a ship is riding at anchor. It is an effective | 
picture, realised from very meagre material. 
No. 19. ‘Scene from Thackeray’s History 
of Henry Esmond, Esq.,’ A. L. Eoo, A. Ifa 
picture be meritorious, it matters little whence 
the subject is drawn; “The History of Henry 
Esmond, Esq.,” is as good as any other eccen- 
trie source. The composition, which is some- 
what scenic, shows a lady knighting a gentle- 
man, who wears the military costume of the 
early part of the last century. The drawing | 
is unexceptionable; the pose of the lady is 
graceful and natural, but the flesh tints want 
the light and warmth of life, and there is a | 
certain hardness, especially in the left arm of | 
Mrs. Beatrix, which leaves much to be desired : | 
she gives the accolade with a certain turn of | 
the wrist that bespeaks some practice in | 


wae and fierce. ‘Twoother figures—an aged | this portrait must lament the infatuation which | low; t 


Scottish Border,’ W. D. | position, and engaged according to the title. 
This is the poetry of colour, but the | A 


| This artist has before him a high destiny. 


| ing 


‘of Wales, the Princess Royal, the Duke of 


| Canning, Lord Aberdeen, the 


| traiture is considerably obviated. Her Majesty 
is in the act of investing the Emperor, and the 


| each si 
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work of much merit. 
No. 33. ‘The Strange Gentleman,’ F. Smart. | 
rieLp. A group of a girl and a child, remark- 

able for the skilful management of the lights. 


No. 35. ‘The Emperor of the French receiv- 
the Order of the Garter from her Majesty 
the Queen, E. M. Warp, R.A. This work, 
which has been executed by command of her 
Majesty, includes portraits of the Prince Con- 
sort, the Empress of the French, the Prince 





Cambridge, the Prince of Leiningen, the 
Duke and Duchess of Wellington, Lady 
arquis of 
Lansdowne, the Earl de 7 the Earl of 
Ellesmere, the Bishop of Oxford, the Dean 
of Windsor, and Master Phipps. It may be 
supposed that the disposition of a number of 
figures in such a manner as to present them in 
portraiture, is an object by no means facile 
of accomplishment; it has been effected here 
so judiciously that the usual stiffness of por- | 





rsonages named above occu ositions on 
ide of the table. We comet beh lament, | 
however, that the time and talent of this ad- 
mirable artist were not occupied on a theme | 
more congenial: his acknowledged powers are 
not for works of this class. 

No. 36. ‘ Portrait of his sister, the late Miss 
Chalon,’ A. E. Cuatox, R.A. All who sce | 


aime and a young lady—are entering the room. | could prompt its exhibition. 
young jady promp 


The background is a wainscot, which is copied | 
from a house at Kensington; before it, is a 


lA portrait of a young 


No. 37. ‘ Miss Annie Moseley,’ H. Mosetey. 
lady, extremely sweet in | 


buffet, whereon are three gilt plates, which | expression. 


cannot be kept in their place, for they precede | 
the heads, It is a dark picture, very vigorously | 
painted. | 
No. 20. ‘General Buonaparte on his Voyage | 
to Egypt, 1798, holding a discussion with the 
Savans,’ C. Lucy. ‘The scene is the deck of 
the Orient, on which are assembled Monge, 
Berthollet, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Larrey, Des- 
genettes, Denon, &c. &c., all of these imper- 
sonations being portraits. The subject of | 


conversation is religion the entire circle are | 
con alone standing, and | 


materialists. Napo 
raising his hands upwards, declares his belief 


in a Creator, “ Vous avez beau dire, messieurs ; | 


qui a fait tout cela?” Those of the portraits 
that we know are at once recognisable. 


No. 29. ‘ The Bluidye Tryste,’ J. N. Paton. | , ont 3 
To paint many such pets as this no one | Whole would be incomparably more brilliant, | 


may hope, for, alas! life is short. This canvas | 
is a living herbarium, that will flourish ever | 


fresh and fair despite the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. But the story—aye, the story; it 
is from “The Harte and Hynde,” and would 
tell of a lady who caused the death of her 
lover: but the whole of the circumstances are 
imperfectly set forth. He lies prostrate, 
wounded to the death by a dagger, and she is 
now in an agony of despair at what she has 
done. They wear the costume of the fifteenth 
century. It is affectation to speak of the 
success with which the figures and the dra- 
peries are finished—even of the relations and 
expression of the figures; these are entirely 
superseded by the vegetation of the spot, past 
which flows a bubbling and garrulous streamlet 
—a “bit burnie,” on the banks whereof is pro- 
duced —_ species of weed, and so trans- 
lanted to the canvas in a manner scrupulously 
tanical, The marvels of the picture are too 
numerous for description; it is sufficient to 
say that the whole is realised with a softness 
unknown in what is termed “ Pre-Raffaellite” 
Art. The work amply upholds the high repu- 
tation of the sccomplishe inter, 
No. 30, ‘Feeding the Chicks, G. Suirn. 
Two children, circumstanced in an open com- 


No. 38. ‘ Digby, son of the Rev. Dr. I. F. | 

Hawker English,’ 8. Cone. Head and bust of | 

a little boy: remarkably brilliant in colour. 
No. 49. ‘ Kate,’ T. F. Dickser. 


Pet.—We have ‘greed so well together 
That upon Saturday is the wedding day. 
Kath.—I'l) see thee hanged on Sunday first. 


Such is the text, and the expression of the 
lady coincides with her words; but it is not a 
grateful subject. 

No. 51. ‘ Lilies and Roses—Constantinople,’ 
J. F. Lewis. In this small picture, with all 
its beauties, there is a certain infirmity which | 
betrays the transition from water to oil. If | 





the flowers and foliage were more full, and | 


more generous in texture and in colour, the 


with more of nature and less of manner. It is | 
a small, very highly-finished picture, represent- | 
ing one of the most distinguished inmates of | 
the harem of some wealthy pacha gathering 
roses amid a wilderness of sweets. 

No. 52. ‘ Upward Gazing,’ C. W. Coreg, R.A. 
This is a study of a young mother with her 
infant in her arms. The face of the child is 
turned upwards, and she looks fixedly at some 
object not in the picture. With other excel- 
lent qualities, the picture is simple and natural, 
and entirely successful. 

No. 54. ‘ The sorrowful days of Evangeline,’ 
W. Gate. 


* Over —~ : ene face, at the words of Basil, a shade 


pa : 

Tears came into her eyes, and she said with a tremulous 
accent, — 

*Gone! is Gabriel gone?’" 


This is a splendid miniature, surpassing even 
enamel in softness and brilliancy; but it is 
much to be regretted that such execution 
should be thrown away on such a subject. 
Of No. 90, ‘The happy days of Evangeline,’ 
also by Mr. Gale, the same objection applies. 
The artist has of late made a marvellous ad- 
vance ; let him essay loftier themes, and he will 
be more honourably successful. 


No. 59. ‘Fairy Tales,’ W. C. T. Dozson. 
These ‘Fairy Tales’ are the amusement of a 
little girl who is seated on a sofa; she is 
absorbed in contemplation of the wondrous 
pictures. The head is really worthy of all 

raise, but in the doll’s eyes there is a specu- 
ation too prompt. 

No. 60. ‘Summer,’ T. Wesstrr, R.A. The 


' scene is a or the foreground being a 


small section shut in by a screen of trees, and 
here is disposed on the grass a rustic family. 
The father is extended on the grass playin 
with one of the children, having just finishe 
his dinner, which has been brought to him by 
his wife. These figures have all the merit and 
sweetness of character which Mr. Webster 
invariably imparts to his conceptions. 

No. 61. ‘Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P.,’ 
G. Ricumonp, A. This is a presentation por- 
trait, the gift of “neighbours and tenantry ;” 
it is a full-length, introducing the subject 
standing. The white waistcoat is the fascinat- 
ing passage of the work. 

No. 67. ‘A Ford across an English River, 


_ the cattle by T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.,’ T. Cres- 


wick, R.A. A large landscape; a bright and 


broad daylight composition, in which the 


stream flows horizontally in the nearest site. 
The cattle—a herd of cows—are in the water, 
having been driven down a lane flanked with 


| trees, which goes into the composition perpen- 


dicularly to the watercourse. In order to 
keep the plan as low as possible, and secure 
the ~— amount of sky, the horizon is kept 
iis, With the manner in which the scene 
is brought together, gives us the feeling of 
standing on high ground—an impossibility. 

No. 70. ‘Interior, with figures, North 
Wales,’ A. Provis. A small picture, the sub- 
ject of which is one of those rude old cottages 
which look so well in pictures that they seem 
to be a never-ending series. 

No. 71. ‘Near Dunblane, Perthshire,’ G. 
Sant. A small stream, making its way with 
difficulty over a course obstructed by stones, 
and densely embowered overhead by masses of 
foliage impenetrable to the light. "This is the 
error of the picture—it has no relief. 

No. 72. ‘Dr. Monro,’ Sir J. W. Gorpon, 
R.A. The subject is an aged gentleman, very 
naturally painted, and without any of the tech- 
nical qualifications which mask rather than 
realise a study of this kind. Sir J. W. Gordon 
looks at colour for himself, and not through 
the distempering glasses of a manner. 

No. 73. ‘ Lady Colebrook,’ F. Grayt, R.A. 
The lady wears black, and is seated in an casy 
attitude, relieved by an open background: the 
every-day simplicity of the study is unexcep- 
tionable. 

No. 78. ‘H.R.H. the Prince Consort,’ J. 
Puur, A. This is a full-length — 
presenting his Royal Highness in the Highland 
garb in a landscape composition, with Balmoral 
in the distance. It has been commissioned by 
the city of Aberdeen. It is a good portrait 
and an agreeable likeness: while all the acces- 
sories are admirably wrought. 

No. 79. ‘Athaliah’s dismay at the Corona- 
tion of Joash,’ S. A. Hart, R.A. This “his- 
torical” composition is of the historical size, 
that is, it is a gallery picture, and certainly 
the best work Mr. Hart has produced. The 
coronation is being proceeded with on the 
right of the spectator. Joash is enthroned, and 
surrounded by the priests who conduct the 
ceremony, Athaliah enters the sacred enclo- 
sure on the left, but, according to the com- 
mand of Jchoiada, she is seized and put to 
death. The tone of the composition is very 
different from what it would have been in the 
oe old times of Greek faces and Greek 

raperies. The artist avails himself of the 
Nineveh discoveries; and the nationality of all 
the impersonations is Hebrew. The effect 1s 
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simple, bu _ an 
execution is most conscientious. 


, but powerful ; and throughout, the 
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_No. 102. ‘The Sunbeams,’ T. Faep. This 
picture, on the contrary, is remarkable for the 


No. 80. ‘ Venice from the Giudecea,’ E. A. richness of its “ impasto,” but without any 
Goopatt. From the Giudecca we view the Riva | affectation of texture. The scene is a cottage, 


‘ Schiavoni, and the line of buildings from the 
yee Canal to Danieli’s. When we see this 
oft-painted subject, we wonder that Canaletti 
could have lingered so long in the less worthy 

ways of the city. True, he has painted 
the palace and the prison, the library, and all 
the adjacent edifices; but instead of half-a- 
dozen pictures here, he might have painted 
ty. 
Oo. 82. ‘Mrs. Hearsey,’ Sir W. C. Ross, 
R.A. A portrait in oil has not been a frequent 
achievement of this distinguished miniaturist. 
This is not an exception to the general truth 
that transitions from one material, or class of 
subject to another, are rarely felicitous. 
0. 87. ‘The Lord Chief Justice of 4 
land,’ Sir J. W. Gorvoy, R.A. A very strik- 


ing likeness, but we have never seen the Lord | 


Chief Justice with such an abandon in his 


general ¢enue. 
No. 88. ‘On the Greta,’ W. F. Wirner- 


ixetox, R.A. The landscapes of this painter 
have always much the appearance of 


as if it were flowing through “ home grounds.” 


The trees are lofty, and there is a very natural | 


sway in the fall of their branches. 
N 


o. 89. ‘The Doctor’s Visit,’ J. Crark. | 


The patient is a boy, who sits, supported by 
illows, in an easy chair; the doctor sits near 
bins, and his grandmother listens very anxiously 
to the fiat. The breadth of the composition is 
destroyed by the pictures that hang on the 
wall. The figures are, however, extremely 
vigorous; by the manner in which they are 
lighted they become round and substantial, 
and the argunent is pointedly set forth; yet 
we think it falls short of the excellence of the 
picture of last year. 

No. 92. ‘An Amateur,’ C. Rosstrer. This 
is a question of hair-dressing. The operator, 
a village boy, has placed a bowl on the head of 
his companion, and proceeds to clip all round 
in full conviction of his skill. There is also a 
third figure—a spectator—a valuable accession 
to the composition, which is worked through- 
out with the utmost nicety of manipulation. 

No. 94. ‘The Stepping Stones,’ C. W. 
Corr, R.A. The title is supported by a quo- 
tation from Wordsworth— 


“ Blushing she eyes the busy flood askance, 
To stop ashamed—too timid to advance :” 


and the picture contains two figures, a country 

pul crossing a river by “ the stepping stones,” 

ing reassured on her passage by a stalwart 

Highlander, who is fishing the pool with the 

= The timidity of the girl is happily dwelt 
n. 

No. 95. ‘Lady Meux,’ R. Buckner. A 
full-length portrait, in which the lady appears 
ina grey dress. The figure is not exaggerated 
to the unnatural length that some others of this 
painter’s figures have exhibited. 

No. 100. ‘Ruth,’ H. W. Picxersem, R.A. 
A study of a half-length figure of the size of 
life, having in her hand some ears of corn, in 
order to identify the character. 

No. 101. ‘A Kibab Shop, Scutari, Asia 
Minor,’ J. F. Lewis. Mr. Lewis very rarely 

nts a figure in motion; the three or four 

urks to whom we are introduced here are all 
auien, or reclining in a state of dreamy abstrac- 
as The picture being thin and dt , bears 
ere) to water-colour practice; but it is 
shed with that stipple in which its author 
ses all his objects. All are somnolent 


save the pigeons at the door, and the cook 
within, who 


certain of the 
8cription, 





en or) 
park scenery ; this section of the river looks | 





is a — Pb - 
unim trut - | : 
a ae oe Tf Sv, and Behind the ctr Vatentne kissing 


in which there are two women and an infant, 
standing in relation to each other as mother, 
child, and grandmother. The old woman is 
knitting, and the other holds the child, that is 
making an effort to catch a sunbeam on the 
wall. The features of the younger of the two 
women are inexpressibly sweet in colour and 
expression, and those of the elder are—as to 
reflected light, furrows, and all the indications 
of multiplied years—a most cunning essay. 
The incident is probable, and it is worked out 
to a charming result; but the light spot on 
the wall is not sufficiently like sunlight. 

No. 103. ‘Learning by Heart,’ E. Davis. 
The student is a young rustic, who is seated 
on a chair, with his knees up and his head 
supported by both hands, and thus intently 
pores over his book: there is some originality 
and humour in the conception. 

No. 114. ‘An Arab of the Desert of Sinai,’ 
J.F. Lewis. From the breadth and amplitude 
of his draperies, we must receive him as a man 
of rank ; if not, he is much too neat, for the 
ordinary sons of Ishmael are ragged and dirty. 
The figure is finished with the same minute 
manipulation in which the other works of Mr. 
Lewis are made out. 

No. 115. ‘Azaleas,’ Miss A. F. Murrie. 
Very intense in colour, but not, we think, so 
carefully painted as some of the antecedent 
bouquets. 

No. 116. ‘The Noonday Sleep,’ J. C. 
Horstey, A. The sleeper is a little girl, who 
seems to have come to the hayfield in charge 
of the inid-day meal of some of the haymakers 
who are seen on the other side of the hedge, 
for the near section of the plan is a wayside 
nook, shaded by trees: the relations of these 
two parts are satisfactorily established. 

No. 117. ‘Granny’s Spectacies,’ E. Davis. 
There are knowledge and experience in this 

icture, but it is to be regretted they should 
thrown away on a subject so unworthy as 
a girl trying on her grandmother’s > go 

o. 118. ‘Al Duena,’ J. Puiu, A. The in- 
terest of the character is lost if we do not find 
her in the exercise of her surveillance: the 
duena is accordingly in attendance on a lady 
young and—yes, pretty. Both are half-length 
figures, and they illustrate Mr. Phillip’s Spanish 
experiences; it cannot be doubted that the 
impersonations are unimpeachably national. 

o. 119. ‘Sunday Evening,’ T. WessteR, 
R.A. The title suggests that the spirit of 
this composition in decstiendl, and we find, 
accordingly, the family of an English yeoman 
assembled to hear a portion of Scripture read. 
On the left are seated the old dy these 
are the father and mother of the farmer, whose 
eyes are bent on the family Bible; on his 
right and left are his wife and children. Mr. 

ebster remains steadfast in that sentiment 
whereby he has won the suffrages of all lovers 
of Art. His works are not marked by any 
affectation of manner, and in the simplicity of 
his compositions we find no ingredient paraded 
as indispensable to the expediencies of Art. 

No. 120. ‘Subject from the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ A. Exmore, R.A. The persons 
present are the Duke, Valentine, and Silvia, 
according to the communication made by the 
Duke to Proteus in the first scene of the third 
act— 


This love of theirs myself have often seen, 
Haply when they have judged me fast asleep, &e. 


The duke is seated in an easy chair with his 
feet thrown up; his eyes are open though his 
posture is that of sleep, from which he seems 
to be just awakened. By the side of his chair 





her hand. It is essentially a dark picture, very | 
strong in positive colour, and everywhere 
evincing contempt for all the well-known pretty 
resources which are unfortunately too popular. 
This is Mr. Elmore’s diploma work, to be de- 
posited in the Academy on his election as an 
Academician. 

No. 121. ‘Zephyr and Aurora,’ W. E. 
Frost, A. 


“ Zephyr and Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a-maying.” 


One of those miniatures which this artist paints 
with so much . 

No. 122. ‘An Inmate of the Hhareem— 
Cairo,’ J. F. Lewis. We have this word now 
with two h’s, but we have yet to learn how the 
double h is to be aspirated, though probably 
it is commenced with what to us denizens of 
these islands must be a hiccough. But the 
lady—though she may be beneath the gentle 
degree—is really: an interesting person; she is 
ust entering from the garden, and bears before 

er what seems to be a tray. It is a small 
picture, which, as to the painting of the face, 
is charming. 

No. 125. ‘The Marquis of Dalhousie,’ Sir 
J. W. Gorpoy, R.A. A plain black coat in 
portraiture is really much more respectable 
than the blazon of noble and senatorial robes. 
We find Lord Dalhousie in ordinary dress, and 
seated in an easy attitude in an easy chair: 
but the face is full of thought and eloquence. 

No. 131. ‘A Rock vonshire Stream,’ 
T. Creswick, R.A. The subject is of that 
kind, on the treatment of which the reputation 
of this artist is based. It is a smooth and 
limpid pool, repeating beautifully the dee 
shade of the trees wherein it is embowered. 
The almost unbroken middle tint in which it is 
painted is managed with masterly feeling. 

No. 132. ‘The Early Days of Timothy,’ H. 
Le Jeune. This composition contains three 
figures: the child Timothy stands at a table 
with a scriptural scroll open before him; an 
instructress is by his side, and on the right 
is seated a third figure, that of a woman spin- 
ning according to the simple method of the 
ancients. The work is broad, and an elegant 
taste prevails in the impersonations, but the 
properties of the composition are not those of 
the early days of Timothy. The purity and 
simplicity of the sentiment are truly captivating. 

o. 140. ‘ Kittiwake Gulls on their Nests,’ 
H. Moors. This, it will be understood, places 
before us a fragment of sea-side rock, on which 
we find the birds in their veritable character. 

No. 141. ‘Savona,’ C. Sranrietp, R.A. 
This place lies on the Gulf of Genoa, and 
is the last we see in coasting from Nice to 
Genoa. We are placed on the shore with the 
fortress on the right,—by the way, looking some- 
what small, as we see it beneath the ridges of 
the Maritime Alps, which here rise from the 
coast, and are so represented in the picture 
with much grandeur of effect. A heavy surf 
is rolling, and the sky is darkening over the 
sea with an increasing gale blowing in shore. 
A schooner is riding at anchor close in, and 
apprehensions are entertained for her safety, as 
a = boat is being hastily launched, ap- 

ntly with the view of p ing to secure 
~y tt is equal to the painter’s best works. 

No. 142. ‘Mrs. Nassau he ym zs w. 

once. ‘The lady is presented in profile, as 
pn in re fileain, and brought out 


n . 
in Slit by a flat green background, the meanin 
of which is not very clear. The treatment o 


the work has communicated to it an a ble 
pictorial quality, extremely difficult of attain- 
ment in portraiture. 


No. 145. ‘Sheridan Knowles, Esq.,’ J. 


Stewart. Successful as a likeness, and other- 
wise meritorious 


No. 149. ‘Returning to the Marshes,’ R. A. 
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Conwounp. This picture, although next the 
ceiling, we can see quality ; it is 
haps necessary to state that it is cattle that 

is returning to the marshes. 
No. 152. * * * * C. R. Lesus, RA. 
“ And he came to Capernaum, and being in the 
house he asked them, ‘ What was it that ye 
disputed among yourselves by the way?” But 
they held their peace, for by the way ~~ had 
disputed among themselves who should be 
atest.” Such is a portion of the quotation 
en the ninth chapter of St. Mark, which 
stands in. the place of a title. This work 
exhibits less of the licence of the brush 
than some of Mr. Leslie’s latter productions. 
The Saviour is seated; there are two disciples 
sitting on the floor at his feet, and the rest 
stand round, as he is in the act of calling to 
him the child, according to the 18th of St. 
Matthew. In the heads of the twelve there 
is a similarity of feature that strikes the spec- 
tator at once. The common dress is the long 
sleeved robe, with a looser drapery thrown 
over; but the whole of their attire looks too 
new, it has not yet acquired the set of the 
body. It is the first scriptural subject we have 
seen from the hands of this artist; and coming 
now amid what a large class of our painters 
aegard as the crying Resssiee of the time, we 
consider it in the light of a declaration that 
there can be no compromise. 
a position to vindicate, he is the author of a 





the traditions of what has been hitherto recog- 
nised as high Art. 

No. 155. ‘Italian Peasants unloading,’ E. 
Eacies. A heavy sack is here born by two 
men; and there is a third figure, a girl, who, 
by being attracted by the spectator, ancciahes 
herself from ber kinsmen. The subject is 
unworthy, but the execution is good. 

No. 157. ‘A White Calm after Thunder 
Showers,’ H. Moore. A glimpse of the sea 
shining like polished silver, with reflections of 
sunlight. 

No. 158. ‘Lagetto, near Lugano,’ Mrs. 
G. E. Henne. This is a larger and more 
comprehensive view than any that this lady has 
before painted : her versions of northern Italian 
scenery are full of poetry. 

No. 159. ‘The Basilica of San Lorenzo,’ 
D. Ronenrts, R.A. The various architecture 
of this vast interior looks like a freak of some 
despotic Goth, who has been assisted in his 
labours by the fabled genii of the Eastern tales. 
The vaulting overhead is coffered, in design of 
that kind known as Renaissance. The high 
altar is directly before us, and a mass is being 
performed to a congregation as sparse as we 
continually see on ordinary occasions in the 
Italian churches. ‘The high altar is on the 
absis, and immediately over the confessional, 
where are said to be interred the bodies of the 
martyrs, St. Lawrence and St. Stephen. The 
building was founded by the Empress Galla 
Placidia, in the fifth century, but finished in its 
present form by Pope Alexander VIL., in 1657. 

No. 161. ‘Mrs. Henry Verschoyle, H. 
Wricatt. The lady wears a walking dress, 
and presents a front view of the face, which is 
endowed with a character of much feminine 
swectness. 

No. 167, ‘ Miss Senior,’ F. W. Geonce. A 
full-length figure in a en composition, 
vainted with a professed abnegation ol caleun, 
ut deriving much interest from its pictorial 
treatment. 

No. 168, ‘Midday,’ W. ¥. Wituenrtneton, 
R.A. This is a close subject with trees, like a 


passage of park scenery, neat and prim as if 


near the residence of a wealthy pro rietor 
Beneath the trees, which have Sai oan = 
scientiously studied, a band of haymakers are 
assembled to discuss their dinner, 
mediate 





Mr. Leslie has | 
| This is the diploma picture which is to be de- | 
series of lectures, in which are preserved all | 





In the im- 
mod are some children with a 
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nest of young blackbirds—never an agrecable 
incident; for anent such “loot” we protest, 
with the author of the History of Selborue, and 
William Cowper, who 

** Would not enter on his list of friends” 


the man who wantonly sets foot upon a worm. 
The works of this artist are superior to any 
he has produced for many years past. 

No. 169. ‘A feigning Death,’ W. M. 
Ectzy. The subject is from the third act of 
the “ Malade Imaginaire,” that part in which 
Argan is induced by Toinette to feign death, 
in order to see how it would affect Beline. But 
as soon as the latter is made cognizant of the 
supposed fact, she thanks Heaven that Argan is 





no more, and scolds Toinette for her disp of 
feeling. Although, like many other excellent 
works, a knowledge of the text is necessary to | 
understand the relations of the figures, it has | 
qualities which merit the highest eulogy. 

. No. 172. ‘At Trarbach, on the Moselle,’ G. C. 
Sranrrep. In this view the line of cliffs | 
which marks the course of the river runs into | 
the picture, retiring with infinite sweetness of | 
aerial tint, yet preserving the substance and 
character of the rocky heights. 

' No. 173. ‘The Bribe,’ F. R. Pickersem1, 

R.A. 


“ She tempted the Alcaydé with her jewels and her gold, 
And unto her his prisoner that jailer false hath sold.” 





posited in the Academy by the painter on his | 
election as an Academician. e incident is | 
found in a Spanish ballad—being the corruption, | 
by a lady, of the guardian of a jail or fortress, 
with the view to the release of her lover or 
husband. She has obtained the key, and applies 
it to the lock, while the officer stands examining 
the casket of jewels she has given him. The 
Aleaydé wears a suit of plate armour, and 
both figures are qualified with that substantial 
roundness which Mr. Pickersgill always suc- 
ceeds in communicating to his impersonations. 

No. 175. ‘Addio per Sempre—a Remem- 
brance of the Carnival,’ R. HWELL. A 
study of a head of a girl holding a mask: the 
eyes are too large, but the complexion is ex- 
tremely bright, and would have been yet more 
so, but for the emulation of her very red dress ; 
from her expression we do not believe in her 
“ Addio per sempre,” she looks rather “ a rive- 
dervi.” 

No. 176. ‘The Album,’ F. Pickertne. A 
study of a female head, apparently well drawn, 
and certainly very skilfully relieved. 

No. 180. ‘The Maid and the Magpie,’ Sir 
E. Lanpszer. This is a large picture, showin 
principally, a girl milking a cow in a kind o 
shed, in which there are also goats and a calf. 
A man in a blouse stands looking in at the 
opening, through which is seen a farm-yard. 
But the point of the composition lies in a pair 
of sabots on the floor, in which there are a 
basin and a spoon, and the last-named article, 
a magpie is in the act of abstracting. The cos- 
tumes are French or Belgian. The cow is a 
commonplace animal, but the goats are admira- 
ble models. The work is distinguished by the 
clean touch and effective handling of the painter, 
but it has not the high quality of anterior 
pictures. 

No. 182, ‘The Young Mother,’ T. S. Coorrr, 
A. This young mother is a ewe with two lambs, 
carefully painted ; but the heavy, dull, and dark 
gee is by no means favourable to good 
effect. 

No. 183. ‘El Cortejo,’ J. Purtur, A. Two 
Spanish figures, a man and woman in the 
costume of humble life; the air and style of 
the impersonations declare at once ‘their 
nationality. 

No. 186. ‘The Corsair Chief,’ G. Harris. 
This corsair chief is a black gentleman, wearing 
something like a hussar uniform, and a large 





knife in a silver sheath in his girdle; he looks 
a truculent villain, but he yet may be— 


** As mild a mannered man 
As ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” 


We look in vain for a sable Gulnare to com- 
lete the romance. 

No. 191. ‘The Most Noble the Marchioness 
of Londonderry,’ C. Smiru. The figure, which 
is of the size of life, stands in a pensive atti- 
tude, the head supported by the left hand—the 
elbow resting on a pedestal or parapet. The 
features are clear and bright, but according to 
prevailing tastes, the pose is too sentimental. 

No. 192. ‘The Interview between the Count 
de Belflor and Leonora de Cespedes,’ C. Lanp- 
sEER, R.A. This is one of the scenes which 
his complaisant friend, the lame devil, exposes 
to Zambullo by the removal, as Lesage describes 
it, of the roofs of the houses, like the upper 


| crust of a pasty, so disclosing all that was con- 
nh. 


tained wit The count, in love with Leo- 
nora, having obtained an introduction into her 
house, appears nye! before her, to advance 
his suit in person, much to her surprise. The 
figures are well drawn and painted, but we 
think they would have been better in any 
costume than that of the cavalier period. The 
lady looks as if she had been reduced from 
some Vandyke portrait; but as to the local 
and accessorial compositions of the painter, 
they are —— best that are exhibited. 

No. 193. ‘Glen Vorlach, Dumbartonshire,’ 
J. Peet. A graceful and romantic piece of 
scenery—a streamlet born of distant hills, and 
now going on its rocky way, rejoicing among 
the green trees which have grown up on its 
banks. 

No. 194. ‘The Harvest Field,’ N.O. Lupton. 
This looks like an unqualified transcript from a 
simple passage of English scenery, the principal 
section of the plan being an extensive harvest 
field, with the corn in sheaf. The immediate 
site is elevated, and we have an extensive pros- 
pect over the country. The subject has been 
studied with much earnestness. 

No. 195. ‘A Carpenter’s Workshop,’ J. 
Hayitiar. The planes, chisels, saws, and the 
thousand and one items which enter into this 
composition, have been drawn and painted with 
singular patience ; but after so much labour the 
picture offers but an ungrateful return. 

No. 197. ‘Serjeant Bothwell, M. J. Law- 
tess. A small sleeping figure, executed with 
much neatness of finish. There is another care- 
fully painted and well managed portrait of 
Balfour, by this promising artist. 

No. 200. ‘The Maid of Derwent,’ H. H. 
Emmerson. This picture is quaint in com- 

sition, and very elaborately wrought. ‘The 
Maid of Derwent is seated on a river dam, like 
a disconsolate naiad; but really painted with 
infinite sweetness. The surface of the water 
behind her is liquid and lustrous, but as it 
flows over the wear, the charm of that breadth 
and brilliancy is broken—it falls in thousands 
of sharp and cutting threads. . 

No. 201. ‘Near Woking, Surrey,’ F. W. 
Hutme. Very like a haunt of jack and perch 
is the dee | which forms the subject of this 
picture; it is shut in by trees, and bears upon 
its glistening surface many a broad and narrow- 
leafed aquatic plant : a very interesting work. 

No. 202. ‘The Growth of Love,’ R. Rep- 
crave, R.A. One of the upland sylvan sub- 
jects of which this artist has already produced 
several. It is small, and appears to have been 
painted on the spot. 

No. 203. ‘A Highland Dairy,’ T. 8. Coorer, 
A. Simply a landscape, with cows and figures : 
the perms 4 are drawn as well as Mr. Cooper 
usually now draws cattle; but they are by no 
means so careful as of yore. 

No. 204. ‘The Missing Boat,’ F. Stowz, A. 
This event we are to suppose as taking place 
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‘» the Pas de Calais. It has been blowin a 
= of wind, which has scarcely yet subsided, 


or the sea is lashing the shore with its mighty 
in 


breakers. All the boats have return 
safety but one, and the whole population of 
the little village is come down to the beach in 
their anxiety for “the missing boat,” while the 
fishermen are sweeping the horizon with their 

ready to attach their hopes to the 
merest on The figures are numerous, 
strictly French, and eloquent in expression of 
their doubts and fears. 

No. 205. ‘Robert W. Kennard, Esq.,’ J. 
Saxt. A life-sized portrait, of which the head 
is thoughtful and argumentative. : 

No. 212. ‘A Tyrolese Farm in the Vintsch- 
gau,’ H. J. Jounson. This locality, with the 
chalet immediately before us, impresses the 

tator with a deep sensation of loneliness ; 
it is not an attractive scene, but the painter, 
with his clean manner of working, has made 
the most of it. 

No. 218. ‘The Derby Day,’ W. P. Frirn. 
It would be absurd to deny the popularity of 
this picture ; it is a subject which our country- 
men and countrywomen understand ; it matters 
not who approaches it, he or she can at once 
see a reflex of him or herself, whether it be 
in genuine enthusiasm for the race, or in utter 
repudiation of all the entanglements of the 
course. If you are old, there are your seniors ; 
if you be young, there are even your juniors ; 
if you bet, that man in the green coat, or the 
other in the light overcoat, or the lady in the 
white kid bonnet, will give or take any odds 
on any horse. The artist chooses the entr’acte 
—the time between the races—because pre- 
sently the entire crowd will turn their backs 
upon us. Truly we find ourselves in credit- 
able company! The thimble-rigsmen are active 
and vigilant : one youth turns from the table, 
having lost his all, even to his shirt-studs. 
There are acrobats, gipsies, vendors of correct 
lists, professors of |p eae hp mounte- 
banks, jugglers, and adventurers of every com- 
plexion and degree. Again, in drags and 

there is company of what appears a 
more select kind: the ladies are gaily attired, 
and the business of the half hour is with cham- 

e, raised pies, and chicken sandwiches. 
othing has escaped the notice of the painter, 
nothing is forgotten; the technicalities of the 
picture are admirable, and the varieties of ex- 
pression address us in la: e the most 
perspicuous. Yet the whole is without effect, 
still we cannot think that this can have been 
overlooked in its present state; every thing 
and person are circumstantially detailed, but 
there is this result, which amounts to a crying 
defect,—the black mass of hats and coats on 
the Grand Stand is not reduced to its proper 
tance—no atmosphere is allowed—the Grand 
Stand, therefore, comes across the course to us. 
A century and a half hence this picture will 
more interesting than it is now; the race- 
course will remain, but it will be frequented 
4 generation much the same inwardly, but 
erent in their outward guise, and they will 
look with curiosity on the costumes and ap- 
pointments of 1858. The desire of the public 
to examine the work is so earnest that it has 

n ar peer | to station a police constable to 
Prevent accidents to it: we have no recollec- 
lion of any similar instance of “pictorial protec- 

+ i, though when Wilkie’s picture, ‘Chelsea 
prtionere reading the Gazette of the Battle 
of Waterloo,’ was exhibited, a rail was placed 
round it.. For ourselves, however, we cannot 
Tejoice that this subject has been painted; we 
oh ways regret that so great and accom- 
Plished a master in Art did not select a theme 
bern worthy—such, for example, as that to 
+a have just made reference. To enter 
: Y into the topic is beyond our power at 
Present, but we may do so hereafter; for the 





work must be frequently before us for some 
time to come, inasmuch as it is destined to 
make a tour of the provinces, where it will 
give much delight but no “teaching”—at least, 
none of that teaching which is the highest aim 
and holiest duty of Art. 

No. 220. ‘ The Countess of Errol,’ F. Grant, 
R.A. This is a full-length portrait of the size 
of life; the lady is holding her horse, a grey 
one, and in the background appears the camp 
of the rifle — 

No. 221. ‘ Portrait,’ T. Y. Gooperson. That 
of a boy; the features are animated and agree- 
able in expression, but the hands are too small. 

No. 227. ‘Shallow Water,’ J. W. Oakes. 
This picture has in its detail the utmost refine- 
ment of touch that oil-colour will produce ; 
S nowhere is there any want of breadth. 

t shows the bed, partially dry, of a shallow 
stream, over which is cast all the flotsom and 
jetsom of the winter torrents, mixed with the 
stones ; and above this, rise some trees painted 
with infinite delicacy of touch. The subject 
is nothing, but it reverses the vulgar proverb, 
ex nihilo : it is a curious performance. 

No. 228. ‘The Flight,’ A. Sotomoy. The 
scene is India, and the fugitives are a party 
of our countrywomen flying in terror from a 
burning city. Any episode of this kind cannot 
be far from the truth, since these flights have 
occurred too frequently. 

No. 231. ‘The Approach of a Stranger,’ 
R. M‘Ixnzs. This “stranger” does not ap- 

ar in the picture, but his coming is indicated 

y two gipsey girls, who have Sted them- 
selves in his way to beg. ‘To colour the 
circumstance with a tint of romance, they 
carry with them a fair-haired child, which must 
be supposed to have been stolen. The heads 
of the girls are pretty, and on the features is 
the beseeching smile intended to move the 
wayfarer. 

No. 932. * * * * J, C. Hoox, A. The 
artist has been at a loss for a title to this 
work, and therefore appends to the number, a 
text from Proverbs, “ Children’s children are 
the crown of old men, and the glory of children 
are their fathers.” The figures form a family 
group ; there is an old man, his son, daughter- 
in-law, and grandchild which is being nursed 
by the father. The group is circumstanced in 
an open landscape, painted with severe truth ; 
but this, withal, is a low class of subject. 

No. 233. ‘ The Earl of Leicester,’ G. Ricu- 
monn, A. This is a full-length figure in 
shooting costume, and wearing a peculiar cap, 
which gives the head something of the character 
of a portrait by Holbein. On the features 
plays an unmeaning smile, which is not ac- 
counted for. ; 

No. 236. ‘H.M.S. Agamemnon taking in 

the Atlantic Cable,’ G. Cuamsers. This . 
ture is placed so high that its detail is invisible ; 
it can, however, be seen that it is worthy of a 
better place. 
No. 39. ‘ A Smuggler’s Cave,’ F. Dansy, A. 
Certainly the glazes with which this painter 
treats his works do very much for them. This 
is a very dark picture, but it is full of detail, 
much of which, we think, might have been 
omitted. It shows a portion of a wild, iron- 
bound shore at sunset, with some men drawing 
a boat into their hiding-place within the rock. 
There is generally a vein of poetry in Mr. 
Danby’s conceptions, and here the verse 1s 
written in the sky, dark with portentous clouds. 
There is no narrative in the work such as that 
which gave interest to anterior productions. 

No. 240. ‘The Destruction of the Fortress 
of Emaum Ghur, January, 1848,’ G. Jonzs, 
R.A. To the title is appended an extract 
from a speech of the Duke of Wellington in 
the House of Lords, eulogistic of Sir Charles 
Napier’s march upon Kmaum Ghur. The 
feature of the fortress is a large and lofty 





tower, represented as being blown up. Such 
a theme may be interesting to persons imme- 
diately or remotely interested in the event. 

No. 241. ‘Shylock dismissing Launcelot,’ 
D. W, Deane. 


Shy. . Well, thou shalt see, thine eyes shall be the 
u e 


The difference of old Shylock and Bassanio. 

What, Jessica !—thou shalt not gormandise, 

As thou hast done with me:—what, Jessica !— 

And sleep and snore, and rend apparel out!" 

We cannot praise too highly the composition 
of this work. Its accessories are a aete 
proprieties; and then the den itself, with its 
worm-eaten, quaint window-shutter, and ancient 
and well-worn furniture, is thoroughly con- 
sistent with the character of its inhabitant. 
a rg sits at a table, with his back to the 
light, counting out to Launcelot his remnant 
of wages, and ecg | him because he is a 
“huge feeder.” To Shylock’s repeated call 
Jessica enters. The picture requires no title. 

No. 242. ‘The Girl I left behind me,’ J. D. 
Lvarp. This forlorn one has retired from the 
window to the fire-side, where a glass reflects 
a regiment going 4 a the house in heavy 
marching order. Her little sister stands by 
her and tries to console her, but she refuses to 
be comforted. The story of the maiden’s love, 
and the departure of the beloved one, are very 
pointedly told. 

No. 244. ‘A Conference,’ A. Coorgr, R.A. 
This consultation is held between a sportsman, 
his dog, and his horse. The animals are well 
painted, especially the horse, and between 
them the conference seems to be held,—with a 
conclusion that a man so faulty in drawing is 
not qualified to associate with them. 

No. 245. ‘Interior of a Mosque at Cairo— 
Afternoon Prayer,’ J. F. Lewis. A small 
picture, which introduces us to a respectable 
old Mussulman, who stands devoutly repeating 
his prayers. There are other true believers 
similarly engaged, some standing and some 
kneeling. The picture is small, and it is 
worked out with the minute touch which all 
Mr. Lewis’s works show, and without reference 
to any effect the architecture of the place might 
have on the figure. 

No. 246. ‘Two Lovers whispering by an 
orchard wall’ (Zennyson), W. Gatx. This 
marvellous miniature in oil presents to us 
a group of two figures, a youth and maiden, 
treading in the fresh May grass, with bouquets 
of the fragrant apple blossom pendant over 
their heads, and relieved by an old brick wall, 
variegated with many a weather stain: a most 
fascinating little picture. 

No. O47, ‘The Publican and the Pharisee,’ 
W. Gotpiz. The arrangement and feeling of 
this work are peculiar; but it refers us at once 
to the parable. 

No. 253. ‘The Lady Susan Grant Suttee, 
and the Lady Charlotte Innes Kerr, daughters 
of the Duke of Roxburgh,’ H. W. Purturs. 
This is an effective group; the skin surfaces 
are more like nature than any Mr. Phillips has 
ever before painted. tote 

No. 254. ‘The Visit of Queen Victoria to 
the Tomb of Napoleon I., at the Hotel des 
Invalides, Paris,’ E. M. Warp, R.A. The 
effect of the chapelle ardente is most success- 
fully borne out ; the light from the bougies is 
admirably broken on the figures. The Queen 
and the Emperor occupy the principal places 
in the composition, and the latter directs the 
Queen’s attention to the tomb. On the right 
are the Princess Mathilde, the Prince Consort 
the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Royal; and 
in attendance on the Queen and the Emperor, 
Lord Cowley, Count d’Orneno, &c. The hat 
and sword of the late Emperor are placed near 
the tomb, and the draperies and carpets are 
ornamented with the bee, the favourite orna- 
ment of Napoleon I.; in short, the picture re- 
presents mogt faithfully the chapel as it is. 
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The portraits are accurate, an 7 | 
manner with which all the available material is | 
realised is very masterly. The picture, how- | 
ever, notwithstanding its many and obvious 
merits, and the high talent of the artist, that . 
admits of no dispute, leads to a conclusion | 
that the class of subject is not one in which he 
is destined to excel. 

No. 256. ‘Rokeby Park,’ J. Starx. Simply | 
a group of near trees, supported by others | 
more remote. The forms of the trees painted | 
by this artist are always natural, and their 
character sufficiently distinctive. The groups 
are also well relieved; we see between them | 
light streaks of greensward. 

No. 259. ‘A bit of River-side in September,’ | 
C. P. Kwiour. A study of river-side herbage | 

docks, weeds, rank grass, hemlocks, with | 
much more of the supplementary vegetation | 
which is so valuable in pictures. 

No. 260. ‘ Nature and Art,’ W. H. Kyienr. | 
The subject of this small picture is only a girl | 
dressing a child’s hair, but the two figures are 
painted with ineffable sweetness. The subor- 
dinate material is of the most commonplace 
kind, yet brought forward with true taste. 

No. 261. ‘Faith,’ G. D. Lestre. The title 
is interpreted by a female figure, draped accord- 
ing to the feeling prevalent in Christian Art, 
aud entering a garden wicket. There is some 
careful execution in the draperies, but the 
relation between the conception and the title 
is not satisfactory. 

No. 262. ‘A Hidden Sorrow,’ J. Ancner. 
To the title is appended a quatrain from Ten- 
nyson’s “ Lord of Burleigh :”— 


“ But a trouble weighed upon her, 
And perplexed her night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour, 
Unto which she was not born.” 





The composition is by no means intelligible ; 
we see a poor lady looking certainly confused. 
but if she has a hidden sorrow it is so well 
concealed that it cannot be made out. Again, 
we cannot see whether she is at sea or on 
shore. Obscurity is not originality. 


MIDDLE ROOM, 


No. 268. ‘The Entrance to Pillau, in the 
Baltic,’ J. W. Canmicnarn. This is a bright 
and clear picture, and looks finished with long 
and patient labour. The water is painted with 
a truth that cannot be surpassed; the craft 
lie in the water under sail, with a heel and a 
movement which no other marine painter can 
give to his vessels; yet with all these qualities 
the picture is placed next the ceiling. These 
are the crying acts of injustice which must, 
in the end, bring about a great change in this 
institution. 

No. 270. ‘ Admiral the Hon. Sir H. Keppel, 
K.C.B..’ H. Weieaut. A half-length portrait, 
evidently painted with the utmost care. 

No. 271. ‘ Mrs. Mitchell,’ R. Toorpury, A. 
A half-length portrait of a lady wearing white 
and grey drapery. It is characteristic in feature 
and brilliant in colour; but this. and the other 
works of the artist, are not sufficient to atone 
for his absence from the Miniature Room. 


No. 272. ‘A Listener never |] d 
o” himsell,’ T. Faep. oO ee 


“ I wrote her a letter, soft, couthie. an sk e; 
I bought her the brawest cheap shawl I could see ; 
Syne caed with my present, my love tale to tell, 
A listener never hears gude o' himsell.’ " 


Another verse is necessary to complete the 
story, but we will state what befell the hapless 
swain. Colin Dalzell, his rival, with his sister 
and the girl to whom the letter was addressed, 
is reading it, and all are infinitely amused at 
its professions. The door of the cottage is 
ppen, and the lover who was coming to advance 
us suit, personally bears the remarks about his 
ne and himself, In colour, ex ression, and 
solid painting it is an admirabl production, 


‘such a subject it is 
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than former works. 


No. 276. * * * * G. Ricumonp. The 


' picture presents us with a version of the Agony 


in the Garden :—“ And there appeared an angel 
unto him from heaven, strengthening him.” 
This seems to be® manifesto on the side of the 
Venetian school. The Saviour is, of course, in 
a kneeling attitude, and being about to fall, 
is supported by the angel. The faces and their 


‘expression are fitting iM conceived, but with 
m 


ost impossible to be 
iginal. 

be 98]. ‘A Portrait,’ H. W. Pickerse111, 

R.A. One of the best heads we have seen 

from the hands of the artist: but in the pose 


‘there is a marked affectation, and an objec- 


tionable peculiarity in the heavy velvet cap. 
7 989, ‘Dutch Boats in a Calm,’ i Ww. 


Cooke, A. This is, with little change, an 
| enlarged version of the picture in the Vernon 


Collection; but hard to the last degree, and 
without the better qualities of the smaller 
icture. 
. No. 283. ‘Tibbie Inglis, the Shepherd’s 
Daughter,’ T. F. Marsa. 
“ Ronnie Tibbie Inglis, through sun and stormy weather, 
She kept upon the broomy hills her father’s flock to- 
gether.” 
But the Tibbie Inglis of this version is too 
sentimental for her occupation. She lies on 
the grass reading, and surrounded by her sheep. 
The scene is of course a pastoral landscape, the 
background of which is very forcibly put in, 
yet it does not come forward, because grada- 
tion does not depend so much upon tone as 
definition. 
No. 284. ‘The Nativity,’ A. Hvenes. This 
is a kind of extravagance for which it is not 
difficult to account, since there is extant so 


| much fanaticism in painting. The angel hold- 
| ing the lantern for the Virgin to swathe the 


Infant, which is held by another angel, is a 


conception existing, we believe, at Cologne. 


There is some good execution in the work, 


but its pretension is unlike anything in heaven, 


or on earth, or in the waters under the earth. 

No. 285. ‘Old Associations,’ G. E. Hicks. 
A pretty and not an unnatural conception: a 
poor sempstress, the tenant of a garret, has 
before her a pot of snowdrops, which she 
regards with affectionate care. She may be a 
native of some flowery land in the provinces, 
but must now content herself with the cheapest 
luxury in the way of floriculture; and what 
makes the episode more pointed is, that she is 
without a fire, and the tops of the houses are 
covered with snow. 

No. 286. ‘ Going to Market,’ H. H. Exuer- 
son. The expression of sunshine here is ad- 


mirably assisted by the material, giving life | ! 
| passage of landscape that is not so p 


to the picture: a farmer and his wife, she 
en croupe, on their stout horse, attended by 
their dog. From the equestrian agroupment, 
the forms and disposition of the shadows em- 


phasize the expression of light. But the worthy | 
yeoman and his spouse are late in going to | 


market, the sun is well up in the sky; the 
shadows of those who have passed that road 
before them were much longer; but all this 
may be remedied by changing the title, which 
should be “ Coming from market.” 


and the facility of | pyt in execution it is somewhat less careful | 





priately in a dark key, but the tone here is 
perhaps too low. The figures in a work of this 
size are too large to be merely sketched; they 
are inaccurate in some respects, and any defect 
is conspicuous in these days of ultra-precision. 
No. 291. ‘The Valentine,’ G. Smirx. The 
valentine is in the hands of a housemaid, who 
is reading it in the back kitchen, for which 
urpose her work is suspended, as the broom 
in her hand shows. This is a study of shade 
and reflected lights, satisfactorily dealt with. 
No. 293. ‘ Viscount Massareene and Ferrard 
in the uniform of the Royal Antrim Artillery, 
EK. Lone. An excellently painted portrait ; the 
pose easy and natural ; very carefully finished, 
and in all respects a work of the best order. 
No. 298. ‘A Study,’ W. 8S. Herrick. A 
portrait, but pictorially treated ; although some- 


what large, it is a good picture. 
No. 299. ‘Venetian Fishing Craft on the 
Adriatic—Shore of the Lido,’ E. W. Cooxg, A. 


These boats are very accurate in detail, but the 
hardness of that detail is exceedingly painful. 

No. 300. ‘ Weary Life,’ R. Carrick. This 
conception is like an allegorical essay, or a 
coup de théatre. The title is illustrated by an 
itinerant acrobat, who, with his little daughter, 
has laid down and fallen asleep behind a rude 
farm shed, where he is discovered by one of the 
female servants, who manifests very plainly her 
surprise at such a rencontre. The subject is 
not an —— one; we may therefore regret 
it should have been worked out with such 
cunning manipulation. 

No. 301. ‘ Entrance to a Wood,’ J. Srarx. 
The principal object here is a —_ oak on the 
left of the composition, the citadel of a nation 
of squirrels, which come forth to pick up the 
acorns—much to the annoyance of a colony of 
rabbits, which equally lay claim to them. 

No. 309. ‘The Duchess of Manchester,’ R. 
THorsuryN, A. This portrait is treated as a 
mythological impersonation, and must be fully 
eight feet high. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary errors we have ever seen in portrai- 
ture ; being altogether incomprehensible. 

No. 310. ‘The Last Scene in King Lear,’ 
P. F. Poot, A. 

Lear.—* This feather stirs ; she lives! if it beso, 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt.” 
By ‘the side of the highly-finished pictures of 
the present time, this looks like a large sketch 
painted without reference to models. The 
body of Cordelia lies in the centre of the group, 
and Lear bends over it, holding the feather to 
her lips to learn if there be yet breath. Edgar, 


| Kent, Albany, and others stand round. The 


scene is open, with a castle a little removed 
from the foreground ; but the very prevalent 
practice of painting from nature makes every 
roduced 
appear feeble and unnatural, and such is the 
feeling with which the site in this work must 
be regarded. The folds in the draperies are 
confused and improbable, and in the —— 
heads there is a deficiency of nobility of ¢ 
racter. 

No. 314. ‘Evening Effect,’ C. Smith. A 
small composition, with a rich and effective 
evening sky. 

No.316. ‘Passing Showers,’ A. W. WILLIAMS. 


No. 287. ‘Elector and Candidate,’ J. E. | This is a very simple subject, but it is qualified 
Hovesoyn. The elector is a carpenter, and he | with a charming effect; it represents a roa 


is visited in his workshop by the candidate ; but 
beyond this there is nothing to declare the 


relations between the men. 
No. 290. ‘The Death of Abel,’ F. Danny, A. | 


This is a dark picture, and in effect like most 
of Mr. Danby’s works. We see the two altars, 
and the body of Abel lies by his, the smoke of 
which ascends; while that of Cain is stricken 
with lightning, and the murderer is flying from 
the sceue he has desolated. The artist feels 
| that a subject like this is treated most appro- 


| 





| 
| 


| flanked on the left by a strip of grass pasture, 


which rises against the rainy sky. How much 
would it lose by the removal of the two 
oxen, one black and the other white, that are 
standing there! Jt is a very meritorious 
work. 

No. 325. ‘Lady Rachel Scott,’ T. Hearuy. 
This becomes a picture from the manner of its 
treatment. The young lady is carrying a 
‘oe rabbit—an agroupment which the artist 

as very successfully brought forward. 
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No. 326. ‘A Pastoral,’ J. C. Hook, A. 


“Then blow your pypes, shepherds, till you be at 
home,” &c., hich i 
; uotation from Spenser which is ap- 
ie the title ; but a of the work 
modern to respond to the sentiment, 
nb yas especially t> the time marked by 
the verse. The plan is a section of a not very 
attractive farm, with trees and hedgerows laid 
out according to modern agricultural economy. 
And there is a road by which two shephe: 
approach, followed by their flocks. It is ee 
with a determination to extenuate nothing of 
those enterprising greens and strong tones 
which, under certain aspects, prevail to the 
prejudice of such compositions. se 
o. 327. ‘Children gathering Water-lilies,’ 
H. Le Jeune. A very captivating sentiment 
rvades this composition: the locale is an 
extremely mellow piece of landscape, — the 
nearest site occupied by a pool, from which the 
children are gathering the wild flowers. It is 
not so brilliant in colour as other works b 
the artist, but the children are invested wit 
the same youthful fascination we have so fre- 
quently before seen. } 

No. 330. ‘Un Jour de Plaisance,’ J. R. 
Powerit. A small picture, so much in the 
style of the Watteau and Lancret school as to 
render a work thus composed and coloured 
liable to the charge of being a copy. 

No. 331. ‘ Evening,’ W. 5S. Rose. A small 
piece of rustic nature of ordinary quality, but 
painted with exquisite taste. 

No. 333. ‘The Reaper’s Nursery,’ A. J. 
Lewis. This nursery is a settlement effected 
under the shelter of the upright corn-sheaves, 
in the shade of which gy the cradle, 
farther protected by a cloak. T 
nook of the corn-field, shut in by trees, mani- 
pulated so naturally that it seems to have been 
painted on the spot. 

No. 334. ‘Grace before Meat,’ T. WeBstER, 
R.A. We are introduced here to an aged 
pair, who are seated at their humble table,— 
the old man being in the act of asking a bless- 
ing. The cottage door is open, and the 
manner in which the light is brought in and 
cast upon the floor is a fascinating delusion. 

No. 336. ‘Mrs. Merry and Mrs. Cunning- 
ham (sisters),’ R. Tuorsurw, A. Two small 
full-length figures in a garden terrace: the 
carriage of the heads is graceful, and the im- 
personations are generally elegant. 

No. 337. ‘A, B C, or the Pretiy Alphabet,’ 
C. Laxpseer, R.A. A group of a girl anda 
child, the former trying vainly to tempt the 
latter to give attention to the pretty book. 

No. 338. ‘Viscountess Hardinge,’ F. Grant, 
R.A. A small full-length, presenting the lady 
ina black velvet riding habit: the hands are too 
large, but it is otherwise an attractive portrait. 

0 
This 


. 347. ‘ The District Visitor,” E. Hucues. 
visitor is a young lady, seated, reading 

to a poor woman, who is evidently suffering 
from severe illness. ‘The locality is a cottage 
interior, and the great merit of the work is 
the admirable manner in which the light and 
reflected light are managed. The relief of the 
figures is perfect. 

No. 348, * * * * W. H. Hopxrs. 

With smiling WE ye ne Sempre tens way ; 

er ter od yw | ae and wid'ning still, 3 

; eavy dale, or climbs the hill,” &e. 
This extract from the “ Farmer’s Boy” stands 
in the place of a title to the picture, which 
shows a ploughman, with a team of three 
horses, workin up hill, followed by the busy 
Tooks. The horses are well drawn; their 
action shows the heaviness of the work. The 
Picture is simple in composition, but it is a 
subject hy no means easy of realisation. 

No. 350. ‘Flower-Girls—Town and Country,’ 


J.C. Horstxy, A. A poem in two cantos— 


he site is a| J 


the first of which is devoted to the description 
of flower-girls in town, who are introduced on 
the occasion of one of Jullien’s bals masqués, 
offering at the doors of Drury Lane their faded 
flowers to the masquers os tap enter. There 
is a Pierrot with a Shepherdess on his arm, 
receded by a — with claws, a cloven 
oot, and a tail, which he carries under his 
arm. There are policemen, carri and the 
various throng that always assembles on such 
occasions. ‘The country flower-girls—who 
have also a picture to themselves—are busied 
with their bouquets of wild flowers, and have 
formed for the younger children a nestling-place 
in the hollow of a tree. The comparison is 
very forcibly placed before us; the picture is 
in all respects le; the moral being 
admirably conveyed by the contrast. 

No. 358. ‘His Highness Toussoun Pacha, 
gon of Said Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt, and 
— of Mehemet Ali; General in the 

urkish army, &c.,’ S.A. Hart, R.A. A 
most piquante affair this—you are challenged 
by a young Mussulman, in an amphibious cos- 
tume, half oriental, half European: Hessian 
boots, ample small clothes (a most paradoxical 
item of dress), European coat and epaulettes, 
and lastly a fez. Whenever he looks at himself 
twenty years hence, if there be any apprehension 
of the ludicrous in him, he must ios unless 
he is an icicle. But on the part of the artist 
the work is a great success. 

No. 359. ‘The Castle of Ischia,’ C. Stan- 
rieLD, R.A. The insulated rock, with its for- 
tifications, lies in the middle distance; im- 
mediately before us there are some feluccas 
riding in rather a heavy sea. It has all the 
best qualities of Mr. Stanfield’s marine sub- 


ects. 
No. 360. ‘ Howard's Farewell to ne nor 
taking leave of his tenants at Cardington,’ 
Mrs. E.M. Warp. The great philanthropist 
is seated in the little garden of one of his 
“humble friends,” who has assembled his family 
to receive the last counsels of their benefactor. 
The farmer faces the spectator, while Howard 
sits in profile on the right, and the buxom wife 
is on the left, with her young children. This 
is the most important work we have seen from 
the hands of this lady; and in vigour of execu- 
tion it surpasses the productions of many of 
her masculine and even highly reputed con- 
temporaries. It is, indeed, a production of 
rare ability ; telling its story with simple truth 
and striking foree—and that story has been 
well chosen—as an incident worthy of Art. In 
conception, arrangement, and execution, it 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

No. 361. ‘Job and his Three Friends,’ N. 
Panini. A large picture, strongly marked as 
to feeling with the characteristics of the¥rench 
school, and wanting the dignity that belongs to 
the subject. 

No. 365. ‘Scene in Wales,’ J. and G. Sant. 
This “scene” is a Welsh girl at a spring, bear- 
ing on her shoulder a water jar, which she has 
just filled. The picture is very large—too lai 
for a subject to which grandeur is not essential ; 
but it is the best production in this class we 
have seen for years. The attitude and action 
of the figure are perfectly natural ; the head is 
charmingly painted, aud the drapery in colour 
and arrangement, leaves nothing to desire. 

No. 366. ‘San Giorgio Maggiore,’ D. Ro- 
BeRts, R.A. We thought that Mr. Roberts 
had forsaken the city that sits “crowned with 
gondolas,” but 

** Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, x 

He comes to pluck your berries harsh and crude: 
he enters the lists to break a lance with a few 
of the motley ones who have hung up their 
wallets at Danieli’s. Venice is a god-send to 
inters; what should we do without our an- 


pictures unto this. Roberts has unquestion- 
ably the secret of aggrandizement—his breadth 
of treatment gives importance to the church 
and the neighbouring edifices, and the Campa- 
nile is certainly higher than it is in reality. 
The colour of the whole is not that of the build. 
ings themselves ; but we have done with our 
complaints, and nothing remains but to sin 
our Lobgesang—an excellent word that !—it ra- 
diates into expression all around, and debouches 
off the tongue with a volume that nothing in 
the Greek can equal. 

_No. $67. ‘Eugene Beauharnais refusing to 
give up his Father’s sword,’ W. J.Grant. A 
subject worthy of the felicitous rendering 
it has received. The incident finds at once 
a title for itself; that is a primary merit in 
a picture, generally too little considered. Ac- 
cording to an order of the Convention, issued 
in 1795, which authorized the seizure of the 
arms of all the citizens, an officer visits Madame 
Beauharnais, whose son Eugene, a child of ten 
_ of age refuses to give up the sword. 

osephine, his mother (afterwards Empress of 
France), kneels beseechingly to the citizen 
officer, who withdraws the weapon, but the boy 
resolutely clings to it. In arrangement, ap- 
propriate contribution, and effect, the work 1s 
admirably qualified, but the men want dignity 
and presence ; if Josephine would but rise off 
her knees she would overtop her persecutor in 
the grey steeple hat. The Convention was not 
very particular in the choice of its agents, this 
fellow is some /ripier from the Rue du Temple. 

No. 368. ‘ Straw-rope Twisting in the High- 
lands,’ Mrs. M. Rossrnsoy. ‘There are, in 
this composition, three figures most conscien- 
tiously executed—they are circumstanced in 
an open landscape, with near farm buildings— 
every passage is as minutely worked out as the 
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figures. 

No. 369. ‘Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower, 
circa A.D. 1600,’ H. Waris. This was about 
the commencement of his long imprisonment. 
We find him busied with his “ History of the 
World,” confined in a room presumed to be over 
the Water Gate. He is represented by a dig- 
nified and sadly thoughtful figure, seated with 
his back to the light, and opposite to him is a 
little boy, amusing himself by blowing bubbles. 
The impersonation is round and palpable, and 
the head is endowed with expression and argu- 
ment. ‘The room is furnished with a taste 
which discriminates between that which should 
be conceded, and that which should be with- 
held; and what is made available here is most 
appropriate, and just sufficient. But Raleigh’s 
best companion in his incarceration would have 
been the wife whom he so dearly cherished. 
The child blowing bubbles means something 
or nothing: if he means a he ought 
not to be there; if it be intended to point a 
derisive allusion to Raleigh’s works, on the 
authority of Ben Jonson and the author of the 
“Curiosities of Literature,” the unbecoming 
satire has vitiated an occasion worthy of an 
elevated sentiment. 

No. 372. * * * * A.L. Koo, A. 

“ August the 4th.—Wave just heard that 
B——— has been dead more than a fortnight, 
so his poor children have now lost both parents. 
I hear she was seen on Friday last near the 
Strand, evidently without a place to lay her 
head. What a fall hers has been!” : 

Although the domestic wreck illustrated in 
these pictures—for there are three of them— 
may be in real life of daily occurrence, it is a 
subject too poignant for a series of —- 
We are saturated by the public prints with the 
details of such incidents, and would rather fall 
back upon the consoling influences of Art. As, 
however, presenting a moving history of every- 
day life, the pictures att a large share of 
public attention; and not less from this cir- 
cumstance than the very masterly style of the 
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narrative. In the centre picture a husband, on 
his return home, finds a letter and a miniatare, | 
which prove to him his wife’s faithlessness,—he 
charges her with her infidelity, and crushes the | 
miniature under foot. We see him seated, but | 
heaving under the agony of the shock, while 
the wile is lying on the floor. At a side table 
there are two children playing with cards— 
their quiescence cannot be reconciled with the 
whirlwind of passion which must have just burst 
forth in that room. In one of the two other | 
pictures, which may be contemporaneous, the | 
wife is crouching with a child in her arms under | 
one of the arches beneath the Adelphi, looking | 
on to the river at low water. This scene is 
painted with unexampled success—we use the 
term im its most literal sense. We congratulate 
the painter om his utilization of the sa/ferno of 
the Adelphi arches; they are the lowest of all 
ie profiad of baman abandonment in 
tis metropolis ; bat he has forgotten the rats 
wih wet un hangers hundreds om the Tamtage- 
grad left bs the retumag ude,—those mha- 
naan of lower London would have assisted 
the deselition of the piace. Um the third poe- 
nue, whut us alse a mounds, the two chal- 
ihe ane grown ap, and ene is op the act of 
epenting ler pravers. Thus, there are two 
memilgite im the series, both admaradblly 
ante: Ont wo ue ep Der one Tae some 
tung if the nomnileit Shute aa Cut 
voerwrulis im tier tid 
So 0G. “Sung Bdindter,” T Banescoces. 
Diverrvtbondiy fie lienud! af! die (Ghioerken cnet, of os 
vit, tliemefie, oem te, aentimet fhom the 
mii Wie le uh, ae Wiet ie i Goome 
The pertaut wants pesmi cedllefl bat oi os at 
iyeree: ovreercnpread die. f 
Sen. 37. * Ponts, Consusting of 
cues, Mii amd! white, pemcies, plams, &c_,— 
wut that amevitebiie peee of matting, the sign- 
neumadl of tle painter. A masterly work, in a 
due of art ap whois the paumter is only excelled 
ty tenmeif’ 
No 38) ‘Darning Stockings,’ G. Surtn. | 
A stedy of am old woman in a cottage, occupied | 
sccording to the title. She is opposed to the | 
lyght, the features being lighted i todos 
The chiarosearo and natural relief of the figure | 
are beyond all praise. 
No. 381. ‘ Fisher's Home,’ J. Mocrorp. 
A small composition, mellow and harmonious | 
in hue. 
No. 382. ‘Head of a Child,’ J. Woop. A front | 
face, beautifully bright and tender in colour. 
No. 384. ‘ Eastward Ho!—August, 1857,’ | 
H. O’Net. This is an essay in a very much | 
more robust and healthy style of Art than has | 
hitherto been practised by this painter. The | 
subject is of the class that would be called | 
by Fuseli “ negative,” by our French neigh- | 
bours genre, though a large picture of a touch- | 
ing scene. But to what category soever it may | 
belong, the artist is most happy in his concep- 
tion, carried out as it is with such originality. 
It represents the last farewell of certain of the 
wives, sweethearts, mothers, and sisters of a 
body of wees embarked in a steamer, and on 
the point of departure for India. Nothing can 
be more fortunate than the arran ement,—the 
crowd of weeping women are coming down the 
side ladder of the steamer, in strong relief 
against the dead black sharp bow of the vessel. | 
Their descent at this part of the vessel is an 
error; nobody ever embarks or disembarks at 
the bows of a ship—the ladder should have | 
been farther amidships. Among the women 
per is great variety of character, and diversity 
otion ; although the cause is common— 
the departure of a beloved object. 
praise this work more highl 
pt hom ~~ the most remarkable pictures in the 
12 V0. 885. “Mr, Richard Naylor,’ R. Bucaxen, 
parade of full-dress portraits there is too 
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fi tly a certain vulgarity ; but this may be 
a oe dress vote without the slightest 
taint of such disqualification. Whatever the 


‘artist may paint hereafter, this will remain one 


of his best works. 

No. 394. ‘Interior of a Welsh Farm-house,’ 
A. Provis. Very similar to many others that 
have preceded it from the hands of this painter, 
but in colour, we think, excelling all that have 


| gone before it. 


No. 396. ‘The Fair Camilla presents to Gil 
Blas the celebrated Ruby from the Philippine 
Isles,’ W. D. Kexnepy. This artist sacrifices 
too much to his facile and sketchy manner. 
The dispositions are elegant, but everything 
looks in dead colouring with a scale of shade 
that does not round the objects. Were he to 
paint for greater solidity, he has a feeling for 
colour that would take care of itself. ‘ 

No. 397. ‘ Wood Scene,’ E. Harerrr. This 
is a study of trees that has been assiduously 
worked out from nature—a simple subject, ren- 
dered interesting by its resemblance to reality : 
yet we have never secn green so overbearing 
in nature as it is here. 

No. 406. ‘Spanish Contrabandistas,’ J. 
Pur, A. This is a large picture—too 
large, indeed, for such a subject. It shows an 
imterior, in which some Spanish smugglers have 
takem refuge: one of their number being mor- 
tally wounded, and anxiously tended by his 
wife, we may suppose. Another of the band 
stamds at a window preparing to fire on their 
pursuers, and a mule, still in its trappings, 
stands near the dying man. The purpose of 
the picture is a faithful recital of an incident 
formerly not of uncommon occurrence on the 
Spanish frontier, among the men who devoted 
themselves to this life of perilous adventure. 
We may hope, however, that for Spain and 
Spanish character, the admirable artist will 
consider he has done enough. 

No. 415. ‘The Holy W. C. T. 
Dosson. A study of four children’s heads ; 
perhaps too much alike, but strongly qualified 
according to the sentiment of the title. It is 
full of that charming feeling in which the artist 
is hardly approached by any livi inter. 

No. 422. ‘The Road by a Highland Lake,’ 
T. Creswick, R.A. This is more essentially 
a grey picture than we have ever before seen 
from the hands of the artist. There is none of 
the foreground shade which so frequently occurs 
in his works. The road is a small ascending 


| gallery, that seems to have been cut in the 


rocky shore of the lake. To the left the view 
opens over the lake to the hill beyond: the 
whole is painted with great precision. 

No. 423. ‘ Blowing Bubbles,’ W. H. Kxtenrt. 
These bubbles are blown for the amusement of 
a rustie party, who are assembled at the door of 
their humble habitation. The essay is intended 
as an effect of sunlight; it is happy in movement 
and hilarious expression. 

No. 425. ‘Amy Robsart and Janet Forster,’ 
F. Wrsurp. The countess on the rich Moorish 
cushions alluded to in the novel, and Janet 
Forster behind, engaged in arranging her head- 
dress. The taste and disposition of the furni- 
ture in the “withdrawing apartment” leave 
nothing to be desired. The plain dress of old 
Forster’s daughter contrasts forcibly with the 
richness of that of the countess; and in both 
figures the extreme delicacy of the painting, 
especially in the faces, cannot be surpassed. 

No. 427. ‘The Mermaid’s Haunt—a Study 
on the Coast of Dorset,’ W. W. Fenn. The 
subject is a portion of rocky sea-wall, through 
which a large fissure admits the water at high- 
tide to an inner pool. The place is described 
with its every minute circumstance. 

No. 428. ‘Past and Present,’ Miss A. 
Biunpey. It is impossible that finish can be 
carried to greater finesse than we find it in this 
picture ; but the minute manipulation is carried 


equally into the foreground objects and ¢ 

a little removed from the oe ome wihapae 
formity which cannot exist. The Past is exem- 
plified by a ae ay ruin, the Present by 
two children forming bouquets of flowers—the 
whole is marvellous in execution. 

No. 432. ‘Festa Time, Florence, J. A. 
Hovston. The title is illustrated by a female 
figure, coloured with much sweetness, lookin 
from some window, povege in the Via Larga, 
on the procession below. 

No. 442. ‘The Jailer’s Daughter—a Scene 
from the French Revolution,’ P. H. Catperon. 
The story is of the seizure and confinement of 
a young French priest during the Reign of 
Terror. He is seated on a bench, bowed down 
in affliction. The jailer, attended by his two 
daughters, has just visited him, and has depo- 
sited in his cell the usual allowance of bread 
and water: he is now departing, but the elder 
of the two girls contemplates with tearful 
emotion the grief of the young man, and is deaf 
to her little sister’s importunity that she must 
now quit the place. The figures are well drawn ; 
the lights and darks in the picture form an 
effective arrangement ; and, above all, the sym- 
pathy of the giri is impressively described. 

No. 443. ‘Lulworth Cove, Dorsetshire— 
Portland Island in the distance,’ W. W. Fenn. 
We look down upon the cove—a little bay, in 
shape somewhat like a horseshoe, into which 
the small swelling waves roll in quick succes- 
sion. Thence the eye rises to the rocks beyond, 
and then passes to Portland Island, a grey form 
breaking the horizon. The simplicity and 
earnestness of the work are its real charms, for 
the subject itself is not attractive. 

No. 444. ‘Nearing Home,’ J. D. Luarp. 
“ Some of our English birds settling on the ship 
told us we were near home.” Such is the 
proposition (presumed to be an extract from a 
journal) to be realised on canvas; but there is 
an episode beyond this. The vessel is a home- 
ar bound steamer, on the deck of which lies 
a wounded officer, affectionately tended by his 
wife. His attention is directed to one of the 
birds, which is picking crumbs from a saucer. 
Standing by the further bulwark are some 
wounde Ba but this is an error, for rank 
and file never appear on the quarterdeck. The 
narrative, however, is simple, perspicuous, and 
impressive. 

o. 445. ‘On the Weedy Banks of the 
Thames—a Passing Shower,’ H. J. Boppive- 
ton. Painted with the artist’s usual neatness 
of manipulation. 

No. 446. ‘Hagar and Ishmael sent away,’ 
W. C. T. Dozson. The characters, Hagar and 
Ishmael, are very strong] marked in sacred 
history, but we do not think that either the one 
or the other in this composition is sufficiently 
signalised, although the work bears everywhere 
evidence of power. 

No. 447. ‘A Sniff of the eyo after 
the Gale,’ E. W. Cooxz, A. “A sniff of the 
briny,”—this is not only a facetious, but an 
ingenious title: it does not illustrate the pic- 
ture, but the picture explains the title, as a 
wild sea rolling in upon a shingly shore. . 

No. 453. ‘The Coast Boy gathering Pees 
J. C. Hoox, A. Here is exemp the 
manner in which the eggs of sea-fowl—gulls, 
kittiwakes, and puffins—are procured from their 
nests on the ledges of the rocks. A boy, usually 
a light weight, is let down by means of a rope 
from above; but in this case the rope is too 
slight, and the man above could not possibly, in 
the position assigned him here, os | his footing. 
Again, the rope should be hitched twice round 
the person, so as to support him in a sitting 
nm and on these oes they on 

e the “egging spoon,” being obliged to he 
on with both fonda 1 These are mistakes which 
do not much detract from the value of a very 
charming work, full of feeling and power. 
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WEST ROOM. 
fo. 457. ‘Coronation of William the Con- 
came J. Cross. This is certainly the best 
roduction which the artist has exhibited since 
fis “Death of Coeur-de-Lion.” The ceremony 
itself is not represented here, but an incident 
that occurred just. before the coronation—that 
is, the seizure of the crown by William, on the 
occasion of an alarm, which was at first consi- 
dered as a rising of the English. The king is 
almost alone on the dais; there are near him 
only Archbishop Aldred and a few priests. The 
consummation of the expression in the work is 
the king’s eagerness to possess the crown. 

No. 458. ‘The Wheatfield,’ J. T. Liynext. 
Alarge picture, affording the best version of its 
subject we have ever seen. The nearest passage 
of the composition has been reaped. It is a 
breadth of stubble, inimitably painted, with nu- 
merous figures. Beyond this is the yellow corn, 
light-waving, and here and there shaded by the 

ing clouds, the view being closed by rising 
ground. The stubble is sharp and definite— 
every stem being individually painted ; but the 
distances are broad, soft, and harmonious, and 
as to colour, there is all the freshness of nature 
charmingly tempered by the intervening atmo- 
sphere. The work may be classed among the 
best and happiest efforts of our British school 
of landscape painting. 

No. 459. ‘The Bhad Basketmaker, with his 
First Child” M. F. Haturay. The basket- 
maker is standing up, and his wife, who holds 
the child in her arms, is conducting his hand to 
its face. The pain felt for the infirmity is not 
compensated by the interest with which we 
regard the trait of tenderness on the part of 
both parents. 

No. 460. ‘The Last Trial of Madame Palissy,’ 
W.J.Grant. This is an interesting story and 
an excellent subject—an anecdote of the extre- 
mity of Bernard Palissy, who is immortalised in 
the history of porcelain. He lived during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and, in his 
experiments to recover the lost art of porcelain 
enamel, he reduced himself and family to the 
greatest distress. On the eve of success, he 
wanted a piece of gold to complete the quan- 
tities of a combination, and fis wife, after 
earnest entreaty, gave up her wedding ring, 
which we sce him in the act of dropping into 
the crucible, while the wife stands by in speech- 

ess grief at the sad necessity. The prin- 
ciples on which the picture is wrought are 
thorough! sound, therefore its qualities are of 
a high order. 

0. 461. ‘The Welcome,’ T. Fazp. This is 
4 pretty conception—a countrywoman returning 
home after, Say a lon seahas at market, 
1s recognised by her blackbird, from its . 
that hangs at the door of her cottage. “the 
figure is distinguished by the usual clear colour 
and firm painting of its author. 

No. 462. « Henry Martin at Chepstow Castle,’ 
H. Watts. The figure is erect, standing by 
a window, the light of which falls on the face, 
which thus becomes in its sad expression the 
key to the narrative. 

No. 463, ‘The Vale of Lonsdale, from 
Gra $ Station,’ W. Lixtoy. This is a la 
Work, sober and earnest in its feeling, describ- 
Te 4 wide range of country closed by hills. 

he colour and distances scem to be the veri- 
table dictates of nature. 

No. 471. ‘In Memoriam,’ J. N. Paton. 
‘ us work presents a concentration of intensity 

lat _we rarely witness upon canvas. The 
appalling details of the murder of our country- 
men are yet so fresh in the memory that any 
mere allusion to these fiendish atrocities cannot 
me without a shudder. What, then, 

ay - the feeling on contemplating a picture 
roe this, representing, with all the subtlest 
unning of Art, a party of these poor ladies and 


"The chiaroscuro of the picture is perfect, but 


children awaiting their fearful doom? which 
appears to be instant, because the sepoys are 
now rushing into the cell. We are tempted to 
wish that the picture were less signal in its 
excellence. But the spectator is fascinated by 
the sublimely calm expression of the princi 

ead—hers is more than Roman virtue; her lips 
are pee in prayer; she holds the Bible in her 
hand, and that is her strength : but the picture, 
in its every trait, is so harrowing that we are 
content with*this mention of one figure. And 
it is entitled “In Memoriam ”—be it so; it is 
not painted for the present generation,—half a 
century hence, when the dreadful subject has 
become matter of history, it will then more 
becomingly—though not even then regarded 
without a shudder—serve the purpose for 
which it appears to have been painted. 

No. 474. ‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 
Turkey,’ J. Barrett. This suggestion is found 
in a letter addressed by Lady Wortley to Lady 
Mar, and simply saying that she thinks the 
Turkish costume becomes her. She is, there- 
fore, merely introduced in oriental attire— 
beyond this there is no point. 

No. 475. ‘Early Struggles,’ T. Brooks. 

* Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ? 


Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Hath felt the influence of malignant star?” 


We see here a young man, with his wife and 
children, in their humble home, which to them 
is to be a home no longer, for the bailiff has 
stepped in, with an execution for rent. He is 
seated, with his eyes cast down in mute despair, 
while the bailiff proceeds with his inventory. 


we cannot tell the young man’s profession— 
there is no indication of his vocation ; he wears 
a coat such as some painters wear, but not one 
in a hundred inquirers would recognise this. 

No. 476. ‘ Hill Country,’ W. Linnett. A 
production of the rarest excellence ; extremely 
simple, as ggg of only three or four 
grand quantities. There is a portion of a light 
slope on the left, on which some oxen are 
feeding, whereof the shrubs, grass, and other 
vegetable incident, are inimitably painted. The 
ri wht centre is occupied by a brown heathery 
hill, beyond which is a glimpse of distance and 
a most effective sky. It is equal to the best 
works of the elder Linnell. 

No. 485. ‘The Ducal Palace, Venice,’ D. 
Roserts, R.A. Ran pad oe 7 the 
palace, looking thence along the quay and u 
the Grand oy we have, consequently, the 
Salute on our left. It is a work of power 
equal to that already uoticed—the other Vene- 
tian subject. 

No. 486. * * * * Miss Murrir. 

“ Lightly soars the thistle-down, 
Lightly doth it float ; 


Lightly seeds of care are sown, 
Little do we note.” 


The subject is a piece of roadside bank, with 
all its ferns, rank grass, thistles, wild con- 
volvuli, and withal a dragon-fly, as a sign of 
life. Useless as these weeds are in nature, 
they are most beautiful in their semblance as a 
picture like this. 

No. 487. ‘ Youth in Seville,’ J. Punauir. A 
youth and maiden in festal costume: in every- 
thing strictly national. 

o. 488. ‘Concealment of the Fugitives, 
by Alice Lisle, after the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
in the reign of James II,’ E. M. Wanp, R.A. 
This is the original design for the fresco in 
the Houses of Parliament, which has been 
already described in the 4rt-Journal. Here we 
see the picture, but in the corridor for which 
it has been painted, it is not visible. The 
artist has treated his subject with masterly 
skill: it is not, perhaps, so favourable a theme as 
either of the two preceding—‘ The Execution of 
Montrose,’ or ‘ The Last Sleep of Argyle ;’ but 


it afforded ample scope for thought, nevertheless, 
—and there is no living artist who could have 
dealt with it better. it is admirable in con- 
ception, in arrangement, and in execution ; 
manifesting that high intellectual power which 
has given to the painter a prominent position 
among the leading masters of the epoch. 

_ No. 497. ‘The Holland’s Diep—Tide Mak- 
ing,’ C. Stanrietp, R.A, This is the lowest 
toned picture he has, we think, ever painted. 
It represents a breadth of shingly shore at low 
water, with some boats lyiv i, and figures, 
horses, and appropriate incident. The picture 
is nearly all greys of various tones, with a 
clouded sky, and a portion of the sea strongly 
lighted by the sun’s rays. 

No. 498. ‘The Ayrshire Lassie,’ T. Faxp. 
The subject is a country girl sitting on the 
bank of a rivulet bathing her feet. 

No. 500. ‘Daughters of the Alhambra,’ J. 
Puiu, A. These are two girls at a window 
of Moorish design. Like the other “ year’s 
offerings” of the painter, they are distinetly 
Spanish; all proofs of keen observation and 
rare industry, as well as genius. 

No. 501. ‘The Fisherman and the Syren,’ 
F. Leicuton. This is founded upon a legend 
similar to that of the Lurley: the syren 
clasps the fisherman, who yields ively to 
her embrace, and being drawn by er into the 
water, “never more was seen.” There is a 
classic feeling in the manner of dealing with 
the subject, and if it lack the freshness which 
distinguished the artist’s first exhibited essay, 
it has merits certainly not less than those which, 
four years ago, made him the “observed of 
observers.” “This production shows talent more 
matured, and gives sure evidence of thought 
and study. 

No. 502. ‘ Shepherds,’ J. Linxe1t, sen. 

“ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 


Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? " 


From the lengthened experience of the painter, 
the shade, and the shreds of sunlight by which 
it is broken, are rendered without any apparent 
effort, and they are most successfully illusive. 
The deep tone is cast on the ground by a 
hawthorn-tree of many fantastic stems, and 
beneath it we find the shepherds and their 
sheep. The branches and foliage form over- 
head a quasi-arch, through which we see the 
opposite hill-side, a dense wood. It is an agrec- 
able picture, though not so rich in colour as 
others that have gone before it. - The manner 
reminds the observer eens of the feeling 
and touch of Gainsborough. The accomplished 
artist is, however, always great, because always 
natural and true. 

No. 503. ‘ Ulysses in the Island of Calypso,’ 
T. Daxsy. This is so entirely of the class of 
subject of the elder Mr. Danby, with the 
sunny effect which he so fre uently —_ 
that we at first attributed it to him. Ulysses 
is seated on a rock, “oy hs oe a a 
apostrophising Ithaca: but the sentiment o 
the sade ies busy—it would have becn 
more impressive if less thronged with objects. 
No. 511. ‘The Good Samaritan,’ P. R 
Morris. It is difficult to give any variety to 
the situations in this subject: the figures here 
are accurately drawn, an there is evidence of 
considerable power: greater originality both in 
theme and treatment would have been to the 
artist’s advantage. 

No. 512. ‘The Press-gang,’ A. Jounston. 
This is a story of a waterman who, on his 
wedding-day, and on return from church, was 
seized by a press-gang, torn from the side of 
his young wife, and at once put on board of a 
ship of war. We see him accordin a begersee 
the sailor, who has seized him, but his single 
effort is of avail no against numbers. ‘The 
narrative is pointed and circumstantial ; but 
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narrative. In the centre picture a husband, on 
his return home, finds a letter and a miniature, 
which prove to him his wife’s faithlessness,—he 
charges her with her infidelity, 
miniature under foot. We sec ut | 
heaving under the agen of the shock, while 
the wife is lying on the 
there ‘are two children playing with cards— 
their quiescence cannot be reconciled with the 
whirlwind of passion which must have just burst | 
forth in that room. In one of the two other | 
pictures, which may be contemporaneous, the 
wife is crouching with a child in her arms under | 
one of the arches beneath the Adelphi, looking | 
on to the river at low water. This scene is 
painted with unexampled success—we use the 
term in its most literal sense. We congratulate | 
the painter on his utilization of the s/erno of 
the Adelphi arches; they are the lowest of all 
the profound deeps of human abandonment in 
this metropolis ; but he has forgotten the rats | 
which meet in hungry hundreds on the ys of 
round left by the retiring tide,—those inha- 
Fitants of lower London would have assisted 
the desolation of the place. In the third pic- 
ture, which is also a moonlight, the two chil- 
dren are grown up, and one is in the act of 
repeating her prayers. Thus, there are two 
mootlights in the series, both admirably 
painted ; ; but it is to be regretted that some- 
thing of the moonlight character and colour 
prevails in the third. 

No. 376. ‘Jung Bahadoor,’ T. Briestocke. 
Everybody has heard of the Ghoorka chief, it is 
not, therefore, necessary to extract from the 
catalogue who he is, and what he is doing. | 
The portrait wants personal relief, but it is at | 
once recognisable. 

No. 379. ‘Fruit,’ G. Lance. Consisting of | 
grapes, black and white, peaches, plums, &e.,— | 
and that inevitable piece of matting, the sign- | 
manyal of the painter. A masterly work, in a | 
class of art in which the painter is only excelled | 
by himself, 

No. 380. ‘Darning Stockings, G. Sarrn. | 


A study of an old woman in a cottage, occupied | accor 


taint of such disqualification. 
and crushes the | artist may paint hereafter, this will remain one 
him seated, but | of his best works. 
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| anole a certain vulgarity ; but this may be 
sai 


to be a dress portrait without the slightest 
rt pe * Whatever the 


No. 394. ‘Interior of a Welsh Farm-hotise,’ 


oor. At aside table | A. Provis. Very similar to many others that 
have preceded it from the hands of this painter, 
but in colour, we think, excelling all that have 


gone before it. 


No. 396. ‘The Fair Camilla presents to Gil 


Blas the celebrated Ruby from the Philippine 
Isles,’ W. D. Kewnepy. 
too much to his facile and sketchy manner. 
The dispositions are elegant, but 
looks in dead colouring with as 
that does not round the objects. ¢ 
paint for greater solidity, he has a feeling for 
colour that would take care of itself. 


This artist sacrifices 


everything 
cale of shade 
Were he to 


No. 397. ‘ Wood Scene,’ E. Harerrr. This 
is a study of trees that has been assiduously 
worked out from nature—a simple subject, ren- 
dered interesting by its resemblance to reality : 

et we have never secn green so overbearing 
in nature as it is here. 

No. 406. ‘Spanish Contrabandistas, J. 
Pumur, A. This is a large picture—too 
large, indeed, for such a subject. It shows an 
interior, in which some Spanish smugglers have 
taken refuge: one of their number being mor- 
tally wounded, and anxiously tended by his 
wife, we may suppose. Another of the band 
stands at a window preparing to fire on their 
pursuers, and a mule, still in its trappings, 
stands near the dying man. The purpose of 
the picture is a faithful recital of an incident 
formerly not of uncommon occurrence on the 
Spanish frontier, among the men who devoted 
themselves to this life of perilous adventure. 
We may hope, however, that for Spain and 
Spanish character, the admirable artist will 
consider he has done enough. 

No. 415. ‘The Holy Innocents,’ W. C. T. 


| Dosson. A study of four children’s heads ; 


—— too much alike, but strongly qualified 
ing to the sentiment of the title. It is 


according to the title. She is opposed to the | full of that charming feeling in which the artist 


light, the features being lighted by reflection. | 
The chiaroscuro and natural relief of the figure | 
are beyond all praise. 
0. 381. ‘ Fisher’s Home,’ J. Mocrorp. | 
A = composition, mellow and harmonious | 
in hue. 
No. 382. ‘Head of a Child,’ J. Woop. A front | 
face, beautifully bright and tender in colour. | 
No. 384. ‘ Eastward Ho!—August, 1857,’ | 
H. O’New. This is an essay in a very much | 
more robust and healthy style of Art than has | 
hitherto been practised by this painter. The | 
subject is of the class that would be called | 
by, Fuseli “ negative,” by our French neigh- 
bours genre, though a large picture of a touch- | 
ing scene. But to what category soever it may | 
belong, the artist is most happy in his concep- | 
tion, carried out as it is with such originali‘y. 
It represents the last farewell of certain of the 
wives, sweethearts, mothers, and sisters of a | 
body of troops embarked in a steamer, and on 
the point of departure for India. Nothing can 
be more fortunate than the arrangement,—the | 
crowd of weeping women are coming down the | 
side ladder of the steamer, in strong relief 
against the dead black sharp bow of the vessel. | 
Their descent at this part of the vessel is an | 
error; nobody ever embarks or disembarks at | 
the bows of a ship—the ladder should have | 
been farther amidships. Among the women | 
there is great variety of character, and diversity | 
of emotion; although the cause is common— | 
the departure of a beloved object. We cannot | 
praise this work more highly than to say that | 
it is one of the most remarkable pictures in the | 
oO 
to. 385. ‘Mr. Richard Naylor,’ R. Buckwen. | 
In the parade of full-dress portraits there is too | 
| 


is hardly approached by any livi inter. 

No. 422. r'The Road by 8 Highland Lake,’ 
T. Creswick, R.A. This is more essentially 
a grey picture than we have ever before seen 
from the hands of the artist. There is none of 
the foreground shade which so frequently occurs 
in his works. The road is a small ascending 
gallery, that seems to have been cut in the 
rocky shore of the lake. To the left the view 
opens over the lake to the hill beyond: the 
whole is painted with great precision. 

No. 423. ‘ Blowing Bubbles,’ W. H. Kxtenv. 
These bubbles are blown for the amusement of 
a rustie party, who are assembled at the door of 
their humble habitation. The essay is intended 
as an effect of sunlight; it is happy in movement 
and hilarious expression. 

No. 425. ‘Amy Robsart and Janet Forster,’ 
F. Wrsurp. The countess on the rich Moorish 
cushions alluded to in the novel, and Janet 
Forster behind, engaged in arranging her head- 
dress. The taste and disposition of the furni- 
ture in the “withdrawing apartment” leave 
nothing to be desired. The plain dress of old 
Forster’s daughter contrasts forcibly with the 
richness of that of the countess; and in both 
figures the extreme delicacy of the painting, 
especially in the faces, cannot be surpassed. 

No. 427. ‘The Mermaid’s Haunt—a Study 
on the Coast of Dorset,’ W. W. Fexy. The 
subject is a portion of rocky sea-wall, through 
which a large fissure admits the water at hi hh. 
tide to an inner pool. The place is described 
with its every minute circumstance. 

No. 428. ‘Past and Present,’ Miss A. 
Buunpey. It is impossible that finish can be 
earried to greater fixesse than we find it in this 
picture ; but the minute manipulation is carried 








equally into the foreground objects and those 
a little removed from the foreground—a uni- 
formity which cannot exist. The Past is exem- 
plified by a a tg ruin, the Present by 
two children forming bouquets of flowers—the 
whole is marvellous in execution. 

No. 432. ‘Festa Time, Florence, J. A. 
Hovston. The title is illustrated by a female 
figure, coloured with much sweetness, lookin 
from some window, pow in the Via Larga, 
on the procession below. 

No. 442. ‘The Jailer’s Daughter—a Scene 
from the French Revolution,’ P. H. Catpgron. 
The story is of the seizure and confinement of 
a young French priest during the Reign of 
Terror. He is seated on a bench, bowed down 
in affliction. The jailer, attended by his two 
daughters, has just visited him, and has depo- 
sited in his cell the usual allowance of bread 
and water: he is now departing, but the elder 
of the two girls contemplates with tearful 
emotion the grief of the young man, and is deaf 
to her little sister’s importunity that she must 
now quit the place. The figures are well drawn ; 
the lights and darks in the picture form an 
effective arrangement ; and, above all, the sym- 
pathy of the giri is impressively described. 

No. 443. ‘Lulworth Cove, Dorsetshire— 
Portland Island in the distance, W. W. Fenn. 
We look down upon the cove—a little bay, in 
shape somewhat like a horseshoe, into which 
the small swelling waves roll in quick succes- 
sion. Thence the ere rises to the rocks beyond, 
and then passes to Portland Island, a grey form 
breaking the horizon. The simplicity and 
earnestness of the work are its real charms, for 
the subject itself is not attractive. 

No. 444. ‘Nearing Home,’ J. D. Luarp. 
“ Some of our English birds settling on the ship 
told us we were near home.” Buch is the 
proposition (presumed to be an extract from a 
journal) to be realised on canvas; but there is 
an episode beyond this. The vessel is a home- 
roar bound steamer, on the deck of which lies 
a wounded officer, affectionately tended by his 
wife. His attention is directed to one of the 
birds, which is picking crumbs from a saucer. 
Standing by the further bulwark are some 
wounde Tg but this is an error, for rank 
and file never appear on the quarterdeck. The 
narrative, however, is simple, perspicuous, and 
impressive. 

Yo. 445. ‘On the Weedy Banks of the 
Thames—a Passing Shower,’ H. J. Boppine- 
toy. Painted with the artist’s usual neatness 
of manipulation. 

No. 446. ‘Hagar and Ishmael sent away,’ 
W. C. T. Dozsson. The characters, Hagar and 
Ishmael, are very strongly marked in sacred 
history, but we do not think that either the one 
or the other in this composition is sufficiently 
signalised, although the work bears everywhere 
evidence of power. 

No. 447. ‘A Sniff of the Briny—Day after 
the Gale,’ E. W. Cooxe, A. “A sniff of the 
briny,’”—this is not only a facetious, but an 
ingenious title: it does not illustrate the pic- 
ture, but the picture explains the title, as a 
wild sea rolling in upon a shingly shore. 

No. 453. ‘The Coast Boy gathering Eggs, 
J. C. Hoox, A. Here is exempli the 
manner in which the eggs of sea-fowl—gulls, 
kittiwakes, and puffins—are procured from their 
nests on the ledges of the rocks. A boy, usually 
a light weight, is let down by means of a rope 
from above ; but in this case the rope is too 
slight, and the man above could not possibly, in 
the position assigned him here, keep his footing. 
Again, the rope should be hitched twice round 
the person, so as to support him in a sitting 
— and on these descents they - Ber 

e the “egging spoon,” being obliged 
on with botir hands. These = mistakes which 
do not much detract from the value of a very 
charming work, full of feeling and power. 
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WEST ROOM. 
No. 457. ‘Coronation of William the Con- 
ueror,” J. Cross. This is certainly the best 


roduction which the artist has exhibited since 
fe “Death of Coeur-de-Lion.” ,The ceremony 
itself is not represented here, but an incident 
that occurred just. before the coronation—that 
is, the seizure of the crown by William, on the 
occasion of an alarm, which was at first consi- 
dered as a rising of the English. The k is 
almost alone on the dais; there are near him 
only Archbishop Aldred and a few priests. The 
consummation of the expression in the work is 
the king’s eagerness to possess the crown. 

No. 458. ‘The Wheatfield,’ J. T. LixxeE.t. 
Alarge picture, affording the best version of its 
subject we have ever seen. The nearest passage 
of the composition has been reaped. It is a 
breadth of stubble, inimitably painted, with nu- 
merous figures. Beyond this is the yellow corn, 
light-waving, and here and there shaded by the 
passing clouds, the view being closed by rising 
pan The stubble is sharp and definite— 
every stem being individually painted ; but the 
distances are broad, soft, and harmonious, and 
as to colour, there is all the freshness of nature 
charmingly tempered by the intervening atmo- 
sphere. The work may be classed among the 
best and happiest efforts of our British school 
of landscape painting. 

No. 459. ‘The Bhad Basketmaker, with his 
First Child,” M. F. Haturpay. The basket- 
maker is standing up, and his wife, who holds 
the child in her arms, is conducting his hand to 
its face. The pain felt for the infirmity is not 
compensated by the interest with which we 
regard the trait of tenderness on the part of 
both parents. 

No. 460. ‘The Last Trial of Madame Palissy,’ 
W.J.Grant. This is an interesting story and 
an excellent subject—an anecdote of the extre- 
mity of Bernard Palissy, who is immortalised in 
the history of porcelain. He lived during the 
latter part of the fifteenth century, and, in his 
experiments to recover the lost art of porcelain 
enamel, he reduced himself and family to the 
greatest distress. On the eve of success, he 
wanted a piece of gold to complete the quan- 
tities of a combination, and fis wife, after 
earnest entreaty, gave up her wedding ring, 
which we sce him in the act of dropping into 
the crucible, while the wife stands by in speech- 

ess grief at the sad necessity. The prin- 
ciples on which the picture is wrought are 
thoroughly sound, therefore its qualities are of 
a high order. 
0. 461. ‘The Welcome,’ T. Fazp. This is 
4 pretty conception—a country woman returning 
home after, wy a lon aeohes at market, 
1s recognised by her blackbird, from its , 
that hangs at ihe door of her cottage. “The 
figure is tinguished by the usual clear colour 
and firm painting of its author. 
, No, 462. ‘Henry Martin at Chepstow Castle,’ 
I. Watus. The figure is erect, standing by 
4 window, the light of which falls on the face, 
which thus becomes in its sad expression the 
key to the narrative. 

No. 463, ‘The Vale of Lonsdale, from 
Gray’s Station, W. Lixtoy. This is a la 
work, sober and earnest in its feeling, describ- 
Te a wide range of country diaok by hills. 

he colour and distances scem to be the veri- 
table dictates of nature. 

No. 471. ‘In Memoriam,’ J. N. Paton. 
é is work presents a concentration of intensity 

at we rarely witness upon canvas. The 
appalling details of the murder of our country- 
men are yet so fresh in the memory that any 
mere allusion to these fiendish atrocities cannot 

re without a shudder. What, then, 

ih be the feeling on contemplating a picture 
€ this, representing, with all the subtlest 
Cunning of Art, a party of these poor ladies and 





children awaiting their fearful doom? which 
appears to be instant, because the sepoys are 
now rushing into the cell. We are tempted to 
wish that the picture were less signal in its 
excellence. But the spectator is fascinated by 
the sublimely calm expression of the princi 
head—hers is more than Roman virtue; her lips 
are ey in prayer; she holds the Bible in her 
han , and that is her strength: but the picture, 
in its every trait, is so harrowing that we are 
content with*this mention of one fi And 
it is entitled “In Memoriam ”—be it so; it is 
not painted for the present generation,—half a 
century hence, when the dreadful subject has 
become matter of history, it will then more 
becomingly—though not even then regarded 
without a shudder—serve the purpose for 
which it appears to have been painted. 

No. 474. ‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in 
Turkey,’ J. Barrett. This suggestion is found 
in a letter addressed by Lady Wortley to Lady 
Mar, and simply saying that she thinks the 
Turkish costume becomes her. She is, there- 
fore, merely introduced in oriental attire— 
beyond this there is no point. 

No. 475. ‘Early Struggles,’ T. Brooks. 

“ Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 

The steep where Fame's proud temple shines afar ? 

Ah! who can tell how many a soul sublime 

Hath felt the influence of malignant star?” 
We see here a young man, with his wife and 
children, in their humble home, which to them 
is to be a home no longer, for the bailiff has 
stepped in, with an execution for rent. He is 
seated, with his eyes cast down in mute despair, 
while the bailiff proceeds with his inventory. 


“The chiaroscuro of the picture is perfect, but 


we cannot tell the young man’s profession— 
there is no indication of his vocation; he wears 
a coat such as some painters wear, but not one 
in a hundred inquirers would recognise this. 

No. 476. ‘ Hill Country,’ W. Linnetn. A 
production of the rarest excellence ; extremely 
simple, as consisting of only three or four 
grand quantities. There is a portion of a light 
slope on the left, on which some oxen are 
feeding, whereof the shrubs, grass, and other 
vegetable incident, are inimitably painted. The 
ri wht centre is occupied by a brown heathery 
hill, beyond which is a glimpse of distance and 
a most effective sky. it is equal to the best 
works of the elder Linnell. 

No. 485. ‘The Ducal Palace, Venice,’ D. 
Rozserts, R.A. This view is taken near the 

, looking thence along the quay and up 

the Grand Canal; we have, consequently, the 
Salute on our left. It is a work of power 
equal to that already uoticed—the other Vene- 
tian subject. 

No. 486. * * * * Miss Murrir. 

“ Lightly soars the thistle-down, 
Lightly doth it float ; 


Lightly seeds of care are sown, 
Little do we note.” 


The subject is a piece of roadside bank, with 
all its ferns, rank grass, thistles, wild con- 
volvuli, and withal a dragon-fly, as a sign of 
life. Useless as these weeds are in nature, 
they are most beautiful in their semblance as a 
picture like this. 

No. 487. ‘ Youth in Seville,” J. Pumur. A 
youth and maiden in festal costume: in every- 
thing strictly national. 

No. 488. ‘Concealment of the Fugitives, 
by Alice Lisle, after the Battle of Sedgemoor, 
in the reign of James II,’ E. M. Warp, R.A. 
This is the original design for the fresco in 
the Houses of Parliament, which has been 
already described in the Art-Journal. Here we 
see the picture, but in the corridor for which 
it has been paiuted, it is not visible. The 
artist has treated his subject with masterly 
skill: it is not, perhaps, so favourable a theme as 
either of the two preceding—‘ The Execution of 
Montrose,’ or ‘ The Last Sleep of Argyle ;’ but 


it afforded ample scope for thought, nevertheless, 
—and there is no living artist who could have 
dealt with it better. it is admirable in con- 
ception, in arrangement, and in execution ; 
manifesting that high intellectual power which 
has given to the painter a prominent position 
among the leading masters of the epoch. 

_ No. 497. ‘The Holland’s Diep—Tide Mak- 
ing,’ C. Stanrieip, R.A. This is the lowest 
toned picture he has, we think, ever painted. 
It represents a breadth of shingly shore at low 
water, with some boats lyin t , and figures, 
horses, and appropriate incident. The picture 
is nearly all greys of various tones, with a 
clouded sky, and a portion of the sea strongly 
lighted by the sun’s rays. 

No. 498. ‘The Ayrshire Lassie,’ T. Fax. 
The subject is a country girl sitting on the 
bank of a rivulet bathing her feet. 

No. 500. ‘ Daughters of the Alhambra,’ J. 
Puitur, A. These are two girls at a window 
of Moorish design. Like the other “ year’s 
offerings” of the er ae they are distinetly 
Spanish; all proofs of keen observation and 
rare industry, as well as genius. 

No. 501. ‘The Fisherman and the Syren,’ 
F. Leicuton. This is founded upon a legend 
similar to that of the Lurley: the syren 
clasps the fisherman, who yields ively to 
her embrace, and being drawn by er into the 
water, “never more was seen.” There is a 
classic feeling in the manner of dealing with 
the subject, and if it lack the freshness which 
distinguished the artist’s first exhibited essay, 
it has merits certainly not less than those which, 
four years , made him the “observed of 
observers.” “This production shows talent more 
matured, and gives sure evidence of thought 
and study. 

No. 502. ‘Shepherds,’ J. Linnext, sen. 

“ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 


Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery?" 


From the lengthened experience of the painter, 
the shade, and the shreds of sunlight by which 
it is broken, are rendered without any apparent 
effort, and they are most successfully illusive. 
The deep tone is cast on the ground by a 
hawthorn-tree of many fantastic stems, and 
beneath it we find the shepherds and their 
sheep. The branches and foliage form over- 
head a quasi-arch, through which we see the 
opposite hill-side, a dense wood. It is an agrec- 
shite plctans, though not so rich in colour as 
others that have gone before it. The manner 
reminds the observer een of the feeling 
and touch of Gainsborough. The accomplished 
artist is, however, always great, because always 
natural and true. 

No. 503. ‘ Ulysses in the Island of Calypso,’ 
T. Daxsy. This is so entirely of the class of 
subject of the elder Mr. Danby, with the 
sunny effect which he so frequently paints, 
that we at first attributed it to him. Ulysses 
is seated on a rock, naae * a = 
apostrophising Ithaca: but the sentiment o 
he pamee ng he busy—it would have becn 
more impressive if less thronged with objects. 

No. 511. ‘The Good Samaritan,’ P. R 
Morris. It is difficult to give any variety to 
the situations in this subject: the figures here 
are accurately drawn, an there is evidence of 
considerable power: greater originality both in 
theme and treatment would have been to the 
artist’s advantage. 

No. 512. ‘The Press-gang,’ A. Jounston. 
This is a story of a waterman who, on his 
wedding-day, and on return from church, was 
seized by a press-gang, torn from the side of 
his young wife, and at once put on board of a 
ship of war. We see him een ee 
the sailor, who has seized him, but his single 
effort is of avail no against numbers. The 
narrative is pointed and circumstantial ; but 
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the picture does not sustain the reputation of 

‘painter. 
=, 0. ‘318. ‘A Day’s Parnings,’ I. S. Mars. 
A small picture, in which — & musician 
of the fifteenth century, ruefu ly contemplating 
as be holds it in his hand, a small piece of 
money, the reward of his day’s music. The 
sentiment is literally interpretable from the 
man’s action and expression. 

No. 521. ‘ Landscape—Ulysses at the Court 
of Alcinous, going to the Athletic Games in- 
stituted in honour of his visit,” F. Daxpy, A. 
At a little distance, when we lose the mani- 

ulation, there is a powerful reality of sunny 
fastre in this picture, which is a classical land- 
scape, but too much like others that Mr. Danby 
has already painted. It is an epic essay, en- 
tirely independent of our every-day nature, and 
it is always observable that when nature no 
longer “presides as dictatress, manner is the 
inevitable fate of the painter. The proposed 


effect here is much like that of the ‘Wood | 


Nymph,’ exhibited some years ago, but not so 
intense, 

No. 524. ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ M. Craxton 
This is another of those subjects to which it 
is difficult to give any novelty of version ; the 
bright colour of the picture tells, although it 
is _ very high. 


No. 526. ‘The Warren,’ J. W. Oakes. The | 


subject is sufliciently meagre—a mere sandy 
bank, broken and overgrown with spear grass, 
and such weeds as find sustenance in sand: 
over this low crest we behold the sea,—and this 
is.the story; but it is really made out with 
unimpeachable honesty. 

No. 527. ‘The Shrine of Santa Fina, in 
the Duomo of San Geminiano, Tuscany,’ R. 
M ‘Innes. 
of devotees, who are worshipping before the 
shrine,. beneath which sits an aged woman 
with a beggin 
overdo presta al signore.” On the left a blind 
wggar is being led away, The worshippers 
are youthful and personally interesting, but 
not so Tuscan as we could wish them. There 
is a great deal of detail in the picture, which 
is worked out with the most laudable con- 
stancy. 

No. 528. ‘ Peaceful Days,’ P. R. Mornis. 
The title is represented by an old soldier, who 
sits with a child on his knee. The old man’s 
head is the feature of the picture, and it is 
worked up to a delicacy resembling that of a 
thiniature. 

No. 531. ‘ Retribution,’ BE. Anwrace. 


The ee points at once to its source. 
No. 5! 


Jonson. 


5 
stands a ruined tower. 
figures pulling off the shore. 
RANKLEY. 


mother. 


feelings more directly than a biblical version. 


No. 537. ‘Evening in Greece — Ruined 
' We 
yield at once to the solace of the tranquillity 
of this composition ; but the ruined temple is 


set before us with a palpability that qualifies 


Temple, Cape Colonna,’ G. E. Henre. 


¢-box, inscribed—“ Chi dona al | 


This 
is an allegorical allusion to the Indian revolt, 
borne in a colossal female figure embodying 
Victory, or Britain it may be, in the act of 
plunging a sword into the heart of a Bengal 
tiger, which has destroyed women and children. 


‘On the Gulf of Salerno,’ H. J. 
The substance of this view is a 
piece of rocky shore, on the crest of which 
The cliffs, which are 
washed by the waves, retire into the picture, 
to which life is communicated by a boat with 
It is executed 
with firmness, and coloured with natural truth. 

No. 556. ‘The Return of the Prodigal,’ A. 
A domestic version of the parable, 
the scene being the home of a respectable 
family that are mourning the loss of their 
The son is kneeling before his father, 
hiding his face in shame and grief: he returns 
in a soiled striped shirt, and otherwise in rags. 
The narrative is clear, and the story, as an 
incident of every-day life, comes home to the 
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the sedative of the calin sea and the cloudless 
sky. The columns rise from a mound which, 
lying in shade, forces the tender tones of the 
sea and sky. The subject is extremely simple, 
but handled with unusual sensitiveness. 

No. 539. ‘ Heathside in Surrey—An Autumn 
Study,’ G. P. Boyce. This picture is realised 
by a most conscientious study of a strip of hill- 
side verdure : a felicitous identity. 

No. 545. ‘Home,’ T. 8. Cooper, A. In this 
very large composition the title is illustrated 
by two soldiers who have, after a long march, 
arrived in the suburb of a city, to which, one 


of them, pointing, calls the attention of his | 


comrade ; but the work is essentially a cattle 
picture, treated with a sunny effect. There is 
a much greater amount of study in the compo- 
sition than the artist has for some time bestowed 
on any of his recent productions. 

No. 546. ‘The Bower of Bliss,’ G. Patrex, 
A. It is very rarely now that we see a subject 
from Spenser—the taste of the time draws its 


inspiration from every-day life. Instead, there- | 
| fore, of nudes, or semi-nudes, and classic dra- 


veries, we have veritable coats and waistcoats. 


| This is a large picture, and a very full compo- | 


sition, suggested by descriptions in the twelfth 
canto of the second book of the “FairieQueene.” 
No. 558. ‘The Lion in Love,’ A. SoLomon. 


The composition thus interpreted contains two | 


figures, “ the lion” and the object of his affec- 
tions. The lion is a military man in full 
uniform, nothing less than a field officer—a 
colonel at least—violently exerting himself to 
thread a needle for a young lady who sits 


| beside him, and thus falling into attitude and 
| expression somewhat grotesque. 


We are here introduced to a party | dra ted wit! ( 
| which always distinguish the cattle subjects of 


No. 559. ‘Sheep,’ W. Kryt. A group 
drawn and painted with the accuracy and finish 


the artist. 

No. 562. * * * * H. Watts. Can it be 
that the success of ‘The Death of Chatterton’ 
has suggested a second picture of a dead man ? 


| There is no title to the picture, but it is 
|accompanied by a quotation from 


“cs 


Sartor 
Resartus.” A man wearing the ordinary attire of 
a labourer has been at work breaking stones at 
the road-side, and while seated and thus em- 
lloyed suddenly expires. It is evening—twi- 
ight—and the dark distance opposed to the 


” 


light sky is laid in with an opaque and heavy | 


coat of blue, which overpowers everything. 
The seal of death is firmly set upon the man’s 
features—a “ hardly entreated brother,”’ whose 
pedigree has been that of toil. It is a mourn- 
ful subject: and has been treated with a 
mournful feeling; a birth in misery, it seems 
to give sadness to all who see it. Of the genius 
of its author there can be no question; but we 
protest against his continually dismal selection 
of themes apart from the highest and holiest 
purpose of Art. 

No. 563. ‘Sabbath in the Glen,’ G. Harvey. 
The open-air Sunday worship which has taken 
place in some parts of the Highlands, where 


the congregations are poor and sparse, has | 


afforded subject-matter for many pictures. We 
find here, seated on the grass nh listening to 
their pastor, a small congregation, the 
ings of many weary miles, young and ol 
“well to do,” and others whose bread is not 
daily—each a distinctly defined character. The 
“oacege is low in tone, and less forcible, per- 
yaps, than some of this admirable artist’s 
earlier works; but it is full of that pure 
thought and high feeling, for which his produc- 
tions have been always famous—satisfying the 
mind while touching the heart. 

No. 564. ‘Milking Time in the mountains 
near Dolgelly, North Wales,’ H. B. Wiis. 
The animals in this picture are well drawn, 
and relieved in a manner which gives them 
weight and substance. The time is evening, 
and the mellow light is broken on them with 


fat her- | 
, those 


the most satisfactory results. There is, more- 
over, a romantic lg of background, suffi- 
ciently well painted to be of itself a picture. 
No. 567. ‘Portrait in Oriental Costume.’ 
Mrs. Carrenter. The subject has been so 
happily treated, that the result is rather a 





picture than a portrait. 
No. 568. ‘ The Tees, at Gainford,’ J. Peer. 





| This is near Rokeby, and the river is narrow 
| here; but not, we think, so much so as it 
| appears in the picture, which represents simply 
meadows and trees ; the material is charmin: gly 
handled. 
No. 569. ‘Lady Catherine Scott,’ G. Ricn- 
monD, A. In the air and carriage of the person 
there is more of nature than art. Time will do 
| much for the complexion, which at present is 
somewhat crude. 
__ No. 570. ‘ Benjamin Franklin at Watts’s, in 
Lincoln’s-Iun-Fields, A.D. 1725,’ E. Crowe. 
| The point of the narrative is Franklin’s prefer- 
ence of water to beer; the scene is the press- 
room; the time the dinner hour, and some of 
Franklin’s fellow-workmen are indulging in 
| copious potations of porter. He is invited to 
do likewise, but he declares his preference for 
| water. The presses and the material of the 
| printing establishment are so well made out 
| that they entirely supersede the figures. 
No. 571. ‘A Mountain Torrent—Morning,’ 
| T. Creswick, R.A. There is an earnestness 
| and a severity of manner about this work which 
| declares that the artist has given it his best 
| attention. It is a composition, the largest he 
has ever exhibited. The torrent breaks over 
the masses of rock in the nearest section of 
the work, from a watercourse shut in by cliffs. 
It is extremely sober in colour, with much 
grandeur of effect. 

No. 572. ‘Crossing the Ford, Seville,’ R. 
AnspeLt. A yoke of two magnificent oxen, 
one of them bearing a driver on his back, con- 
stitutes the life and interest of this composition: 
they are the type of animals which are seen 
not only in Spain but in Italy. The work is of 
a high character, sustaining a reputation that 
has been augmenting from year to year. 

No. 577. ‘Leonora d’Este reading Tasso,’ 
H. W. Pickersery, R.A. This is the most 
| carefully painted figure that Mr. Pickersgill 
| has for many years exhibited. 

No. 579. ‘Contrition,’ T. Brooxs. It is 
| extremely difficult to read whence, or on which 
side, is the contrition proposed to be set forth 
in this work. The principal group consists of 
a young woman with her two children, one an 
infant in her arms; the other kneels beside 
her, repeating her prayers. In the doorway is 
a young man, apparently about to go.out; but 
_in what relation the two persons stand to each 
| other there is no means of determining. All 

that can be said is, that the mother and her 
children are extremely well painted, and would 
| of themselves form a story perspicuous enough; 
_ but the presence of the man involves the narra- 
| tive in mystery. , 

No. 584. ‘The Spanish Shepherd, Seville,’ 
R. Axspett. This pastor is a heavy, slouch- 
ing figure, but, we Joubt not, faithful to the 
life: he is accompanied by a boy on a mule, 
jand followed b is sheep, or, to speak cor- 
/rectly, not followed by them, for while he 
| moves on, the sheep and the mule are standing 
still. The figures are very forcibly opposed to 
the light background. 

No. 585. ‘The Ruins of Dunbar Castle— 
Morning after a Storm,’ J. Wirson. We look 
at the ruin from beneath the cliffs, with masses 
| of rock on our right, which compose with that 
| on which the castle stands. The sea opens on 
| the left, and heavy breakers are rolling in on 
| the rocks. The quantities are few, but the 

result is a very suggestive production. 
No. 688. ‘ E. Ht Baily, isq., R.A., F.RS.,’ 








G. E. Tvsoy. The identity ean be established 
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as to feature, but the artist has not, in com- 
plexion, done his sitter justice. : 

No. 594. ‘Moor Scene,’ H. Dawson. This 
is a small picture, low in tone, and very con- 
scientiousl y elaborated ; but the clouc $s are 
painted with such solidity that they vie in sub- 
stance with the lower part of the composition. 

No. 595. ‘Freyberg, Switzerland,’ J. D. 
Haxprxe. This is a large and important pic- 
ture, and if one place worse than another could 
have been selected for it, it is precisely that 
to which it is consigned. The work is har- 
monious and brilliant in colour, admirable in 
execution, and most faithful in its reference to 
the forms and phases of nature. It is a work 
of higher quality than hundreds that are placed 
in better positions, and seeing all this, we would 
simply ask—if merit be not the touchstone of 
a what is the rule according to which 
the hanging is ordered ? 

No. 598. ‘Count Paris, accompanied by Friar 
Laurence and a band of Musicians, comes to 
the house of the Capulets to claim his bride ; 
he finds Juliet stretched apparently lifeless on 
her bed,’ F. Letentony. The tithe is amply 
descriptive, and points to the fifth scene of the 
fourth act. The artist has not painted for acon- | 
centrated expression, but has rather essayed | 
to produce effect by a distribution of interest. | 
The canvas is therefore thronged, but there | 
are thought and originality in the characters 
introduced. 

No. 599. ‘The Presentation of Medals for 
service in the Crimea, by the Queen, on the 18th 
of May, 1855,’ H. Tuomas. This is really one of 
the best of the modern ceremonial pictures we 
have ever seen. The site is the Horse-guards 
Parade, and that, with all the building visible 
from the spot, is most satisfactorily represented. 
The figures are small, but they are finished 
like miniature, and among all the near circles 
we recognise at once officers of distinction. 

No. 600. ‘ Boccaccio in Naples,’ W. C. Tuo- 

mas. On the occasion of his second embassy 
to Naples, Boccaccio, discontented, improvises a 
canzonet : such we are told is the situation in 
which he is presented to us. He wears a 
white-hooded camaille, from below which flows 
an ample black robe, and thus attired he sits 
playing a guitar in an open terrace. There is 
no colour in the picture, but it is a masterpiece, 
charming beyond expression. 
_ No. 601. ‘ Rest,’ M. C. Stone. The sub- 
ject 1s an aged knight who, we are to suppose, 
is returned to pass the remnant of his days in 
the place of bis birth. His reception, how- 
ever, is but a cold one, for he is seated beneath 
a tree without welcome, save from a child that 
offers him an apple. He is in armour, which, 
with all‘the accessories, is well painted; the 
head of the figure seems too large. The work 
is one of rare merit and of rich promise. 

No. 602. ‘Morning in Italy—on the Lago 
Maggiore,’ G. E. Herinc. This view of the 
ake comprehends in the foreground some of 
¢ bright and picturesque buildings which are 
found on, and near, the shores, which serve ad- 
mirably to “throw off” the mountains that rise 
on the opposite side; this is managed with an 
exquisitely tender allusion to morning effect. 





THE SOUTH AND NORTH ROOMS. 


For the notice of the miniatures and drawings 
we have this year left an unusually small space, 
So unprecedently numerous are the works of 
—_ that have pressed upon our attention. 

though two of the most distinguished minia- 
turists of our time retire from this arena, there 
= yet miniatures of high excellence sufficient 
. ey at our hands the usual notice, which, 
~ or the circumstance alluded to, would 
me been conceded. There remains to us, 
ae only the power of noting the names 
_ 1e artists, with the title of their works :— 

0. 618, ‘H.R.H. the Princess Victoria at the 





Ages of Five and Ten, &c.,’ enamels, W. Essex; 
No. 682,‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ and No. 740, 
Rear Naysmith, T. Carrick; No. 701, 
‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales,’ G. Ricnmonn, 
A.; No. 705, ‘The Duke and Duchess D’Au- 
male, &c.,’ unfinished, Sir W. C. Ross, R.A.; 
No. 702, ‘The Hon. Strange Jocelyn,’ Mrs. 
Mosetzy; No. 725, ‘ Frederick Tayler,’ E. 
TaytER; No. 727, ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ E. 
Morra; No. 730, ‘ Lady Margaret Beaumont 
and Child,’ H. T. Wetts; No. 750, ‘ Mrs. 
Grote,’ Miss Texuscu ; No. 748, ‘ Mrs. Regi- 
nald Corbet,’ C. Couzens; No. 754, ‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’ Miss M. Gries; No. 776, ‘ Miss 
Stewart,’ E. Havett; No. 799 is a charmin 

drawing by W. Mutreapy, R.A. ; and No. 8 

a very large drawing—‘ Deerstalking,’ by Sir 
FE. Lanpsrer, R.A.; No. 819, ‘Children of 
Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart.,’ J. C. Moone ; 
No. 820, ‘Miss Lillie Leman,’ C. Eantes ; 
No. 845, ‘Mrs. Squire and her Children,’ J. 
Giuipert; No. 852, ‘Mrs. Wildman White- 
house,’ C. J. Basewt; No. 857, ‘Mrs. B. 
Frank,’ F. Crurxsuank ; No. 859, ‘ Head of a 


Roman Peasant,’ F. Tatrourp; No. 870, | 


‘Little Elsie,’ J. C. Moorz; No. 871, ‘A 


Portrait,’ W. K. Bricas; No. 875, ‘ Agnes,’ | 


E. Havetz; No. 877, ‘The May-Gatherer,’ F. 
Smaturretp; No. 886, ‘The Rev. Charles 
Kingsley,’ E. Have. 


There are also distributed in these rooms, | 


and even in the passage, pictures and drawings 
which ought to have had better places, as— 
No. 662, ‘Wayside Weeds,’ A. Moore; No. 824, 
‘An Autumn Day on the Borders of Dartmoor,’ 
J. Gexpaut; No. 839, ‘The City of Gloucester,’ 
Niemann; No. 847, ‘Near Great Marlow, 


| Bucks,’ J. M. Carrick; No. 848, ‘Samuel 


calling down Thunder and Rain on the Wheat 
Harvest,’ C. A. Du Vat; No. 862, ‘The 
Huguenot Conventicle suppressed,’ J. Rir- 
cnie; No. 876, ‘Christ im the Pretorium,’ 
W. C. Tuomas; No. 882, ‘ Family Devotion ;’ 
No. 893, ‘ Boppart, on the Rhine,’ E. Rrcnarp- 
son; No. 895, ‘Ben Nevis,’ H. Jursum; 
No. 897, ‘At Lady Farm, Pyrford, Surrey,’ F. 
W. Hutme; No. 905, ‘The Jew Pedlar,’ M. 
Strout; No. 906, ‘The Boudoir Entrance,’ F. 
T. Baynes; No. 907, ‘On Guard,’ J. Crum- 
suank; No. 914, ‘Painting Con Amore, J. 
Barrett; No. 918, ‘Dublin Lighthouse,’ J. 
Danny; No. 919, ‘An Incident in the Life of 
Charles II. at the Hague,’ T. M. Joy; No. 926, 
‘An English River-Side,’ W. Moone ; No. 932, 
‘ Burial of the Lord Rosslyn,’ A. F. Payne ; 
No. 933, ‘Italian Peasant,’ T. Horrak; 


No. 936, ‘Bertram Risingham riding into the | 


Church,’ T. M. B. Marsuats; No. 940, ‘ The 
Avenue, Cobham,’ J. 8. Raven; No. 942, 
‘Flora Macdonald’s Farewell to Charles Ed- 
ward,’ P.H. Catpgnon; No. 943,‘A Chelsea In- 
terior,’ R. Tart; No. 946, ‘A Shebeen House,’ E. 
Nicox; No. 948, ‘ Lucy Gray,’ J. A. Houston ; 
No. 950, ‘Prospero and Miranda cast Adrift,’ F. 
S. Cary; No. 952, ‘The Sweet Spring Time,’ 
M. Antuory ; No. 1089, ‘ The Stone Breaker,’ 
J. Bretr; No. 1090, ‘The Terrace,’ J. D. 
Winerretp; No. 1101, ‘Danger Past,’ J. 
Rircmi ; No. 1102, ‘Spring Time,’ A. W. 
WituaMs; No. 1103, ‘The Widowed Bride,’ G. 
A. Storey; No. 1104, ‘ Pope’s Introduction to 
Dryden at Wills’ Coffee House, &c.,’ E. Crowe; 
No, 1107, ‘ Wayfarers,’ J. H. 8. Mann, &. 


THE SCULPTURE. 


The sculptural essays amount in number to 
211, yet, although the number is but small, 
they are crowded in a manner the most un 
seemly in the room set apart for this depart- 
ment of art. The catalogue we say 1s not 
, but, limited as it is, it would sufficiently 
fill a well-lighted room of three times the size 
of this apartment. The statues are p 
almost contiguously, some behind others, so 
arranged that they are not lighted, and conse- 





quently cannot be seen. But such an arrange- 
ment cannot be avoided here; the architect of 
the building having provided space for six 
sculptors, never dreaming that there could be 
any addition to the number. The busts, too, 
are crowded together as we see them on the 
shelves of an Italian gessaio in full work. But 
with this the Academy have nothing todo. All 
praise be to them for filling the place, insomuch 
as to show its insufficiency. We observe that 
a finger has been broken off one of the statues, 
and replaced—an accident doubtlessly occa- 
sioned by some one who has moved incautiously 
where even angels may fear to tread. There 
are more statues in marble than we ever remem- 
ber to have seen exhibited here simultaneously ; 
and here also, as in painting, a transition is 
felt,—although the antique must ever be the 
basis of excellence in sculpture, yet the p 

of Christian. art and naturalism, though slow, is 
well assured. The purely classic statues are 





now numerically diminishing year by year, but 
so long as the splendid remnants of Greek art 
are extant, their inspiration will prevail. When 
the catalogue was printed it appears that the 
a of honour was occupied by a marble 
ust of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, by J. E. 
| Thomas, intended for the Board-room of the 
| new Welsh schools at Ashford; but this is no 
longer in the room: the next number is— 

No. 1162. ‘ Preparatory model for a colossal 
bust of H.R.H. the Prince Consort,’ to be exe- 
cuted in marble for the city of Manchester, 
M. Noste. ‘The bust is treated with a plain 
drapery, bearing a star on the left side, and it 
presents a striking resemblance to His Royal 
Highness. 

No. 1163. ‘H.R.H. the Princess Royal,’ 
Mrs. Tnornycrort. This work exercises a 
powerful charm in its elegant simplicity ; the 
only ornament employed is an orange-flower, 
shy and half hidden by the hair. In the face 
is preserved the most natural expression of the 
Princess : she looks, as she is, good and happy. 

No. 1166. ‘Obedience,’ marble group, 7). 
Geers. A child educating a dog; the head of 
the boy is expressive and interesting, but his 
canine companion is open to improvement. 

No. 1168. ‘Cupid Wounded,’ H. Banpet. 
The subject, we believe, is the story from 
Anacreon ; but the version does not in any way 
reach the nature and point of the Greek verse. 

No. 1169. ‘The Negligent Watch-boy of the 
vineyard catching locusts,’ Miss 8. Durant. 
While this vigilant watch-boy is intent on se- 
curing a locust that has settled on the vine 
foliage, a fox is devouring the grapes. ‘The 
story occurs in Theocritus, and it. is very cir- 
cumstantially repeated in this elaborate and 
very admirable composition. 

No. 1171. ‘Model of a statue of the late 
Viscount Fitzgibbon,’ P. MacDowett, R.A. 
A colossal statue in jy to be executed in 
bronze, in memory of the late Lord Fitzgibbon 
and others, his companions in arins, who fell at 
Balaklava. It is strictly a portrait statue, 
original and. very spirited; so treated as to 
convey the idea of a chivalric youth, who would 
have been a hero. ve 

No. 1172. ‘Mercy on the Battle Field, 
E. B. Srernens. The subject is interpreted 
by a dying soldier, to whom a female figure 











offers a patera, supposed to contain water or 
wine : hevover well ® eubject of this kind may 
be treated, it is rarely possible to read it ac- 
cording to the intention of the artist. 

No. 1174. ‘Hermione,’ as the statue in the 
“Winter's Tale,” act v., seene the last, exe- 
cuted in marble, andto be placed in the Egyptian 
Hall, Mansion-house, J. Dunnam. The City 
is to be congratulated on the possession of a 
work like this; the pose is easy and natural, 
and the expression pure and exalted. It is, 
indeed, to be classed amongst the best produc- 
tions of modern Art. 
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/ No. 175» ‘Lady Anna Chandos Pole,’ 
model for a marble: statue, T. Tnoxx ycrorr. 
The modelling of this statue in the. flesh sur- 


faces is of that tender feeling which in plastic 
works most. nearly. ‘ : nature. : i on 
d , morporer, 15,¢ ely composed. 

"No. 1178. ‘Amour et -Malice,’: J: Geers. 


An oft-repeated incident both in painting and 
sculptare,—that of a nymph about to clip Cu- 
pid’s wing. re isa piguante queintness of 
expression in the girl's face. 

No. 1179. ‘The Right Hon. Edmund Burke,’ 
W. Tuxep} . This: is the model of the marble 
statue which has been erected in St. Stephen’s 
Hall, in the houses of Parliament. . The states- 
shan is erect, and, supposed to be in the act of 
addressing the house., His left. arm crosses the 
body, the, right, hapd is’ raised ;.the- idea 
would have been well seconded if the lips had 
been apart; the features are full-of earnest 
languages 2) so 

No. 11§0...‘ Genius,’ E. H.. Bay, R.A. 
A statue inwhich the subject is treated with 
the utmost simplicity, the artist rely ig entirely | 
on expression. «This is another of the works | 
for the Mansion-house. - 





in bronze, not without errors in proportion,— as 
for instance,the left arm is too. short,—but 
really admifable as the work of one whose | 
name we have heard before, apart from his pro- | 
fession—only.in copnexion with literature. 

No. 118% ‘ Faith,’ a group in Carrara marble, 
for the interior of a mausoleum, erected in the 
Necropolis, Glasgow, JTnomas.. This: is a 
principal female figure with an angel kneeling 
on side—a class’ of work which we rarely 
see executed: for a necropolis. The features 
are turned: upwards, and she clasps. the Bible 
to her breast, the most_literal rendering of: the 
title. The work is full of grace and beauty. 

No. 11§4—£ Statue of the-late J..M. W. 
Turner, Egq.,’ E.H. Batty, R.A» A re 
with any personal réfinement would not be like 
Turner. Mr. Baily has, therefore, essayed to set 
him before,ys.as hie was. Had Turner. died, 
my honoured, fifty or sixty years, back, we 
should now: have. him,commemorated as a nude 
Titan ; but we.find vim, here with his palette 
in his hand, and wearing an every-day coat. 
The figure is like Turner as he was twenty 


years ago. 

No. 1185. ‘The. Mother’s. Kiss,’ marble, 
H. Weexes, A. . The intensity of; a mother’s 
love for her. child is here powerfully expressed. 
She holds the infant in her arms, and her fea- 
tures are lost in the fervour of the-kiss, but the 
action declares a feeling warmer than the features 
could. The statue is a graceful and very 
beautiful conception. : 

No. 1186. ‘The Day Dream,’ P.. Mac- 
Dowent, R.A. A marble statue embodying a 
charming cqnccption, as rich in poetry as any 
of those which. have hitherto signalised. the 
name of this sculptor; it is a female figure, 
more human yet not less divine than the 
fairest Wage of the Greeks. r 

No. 1187, ‘Ophelia,’ W.C. Maxsuact, R.A, 
This is also a figure in marble; she is seated, 
the flowers are in her lap, her head is thrown 
back, and in her freazied abstraction she gazes 
upward iuto vacancy. The statue has been 
most carefully modelled, and we recognise at 
once poor ia, but we would rather see her 
looking down than up, use from the front 
the view of the features is not favourable. 

No, 1188, ‘ Happy as a Queen,’ T. Eance. 
A natural and simple action in a girl carrying 
a water cruse—she shades her head with a | 
broad dock-leaf. . The marble of this statue is | 
a most unfortunate piece of stone. , 

No. 1196. ‘Ariel released from the Tree,’ J. 





| them. . The youth wears a'coat of mail, which 
No. 1181.“ he Death of Alcibiades,’ Lieut.- | comes so low as to make his limbs appear short. 
Gen. Sir WNavier, H.: This is a small statuette | The mail detracts from the figure—it is not felt 


‘T330, ‘ Madonna and Child,’ relievo in marble, 











Haxcock, . This is a bronze figure of infinite 
grace and lightness: He is full of action, and 


speeding on the bat ; bit thé beautgzof thediacs 
spetrokea by~ the. raising! of rthe“left *kuee, 
which has yo definité object. 1. . 
No..1197..‘ Medel of a Statue,’ forming part 
of 4 monument, erected near Durham, to the 
memory.of thé late Rev. W. Gily, D.v., JG: 
Lovett. The figurelies extended on the tom); | 
draped in a manner common to such —— 
monuments, but’ the eyes are open: this may 
be intended as a type of faith in salvation, but 
we fear it will not be generally understood. .. 
No. 1198. ‘ Honour—a Model,’ J. Brew. 
A colossal female figure distributing crowns of 
a, It is cope be - out of 
the metal o taken at topol, as 
of a seine be erected in memo of the 
officers ‘and men of the Guards who fell in the 
late war against Russia. oF s 
No."1205. ‘A Fisher’s Family awaiting his 
Return,’ A. Waacey.~ This small group in 
plaster is very sweetly modelled, most effectively 
arranged, and full of expression. 
No. 1213. ‘ Lovers’ Walk,’ marble group, A. 
Munro. Two small figures, both amply indi- 
cative of the relation to be understood between 


as the artist proposes. 

No. 1220. ‘ Bacchante. playing ‘with a Pan- 
ther,’*H. Banpet. A small. group of great 
beauty: the action of the animal is original, | 
playful, spirited, and that of: his playfellow 
natural and graceful. 

No. 1221. ‘Study for a Statue of Ruth, as a 
type of the. Virgin,’ 8. Ruppocx.- A small 
sedent figure, of exquisite purity of senti- 
ment. 

* Among. the busts. there are numerous pro- 
ductions which evidence the best gifts. which 
the’sculptor can possess. No. 1229,** Stephen | 
Pearce, Esq.,’ and No: 1230, ‘John Erichsen, 
Esq., Professor of Surgery at University Col- | 
lege,’« both by J. Epwarps, are busts ' that 
would do hdénour to any school No. 1211, | 
‘Spencer Sihith, Esq.s-Surgéon to St Mary’s 
Medical. School,’ T.. Butter;*shows also the 
best qualities of. the art ;* No® 1215,;-J. E. | 
Jones; is a striking likeriess and an admirable 
bust of the Rev: M. Bellew; No./1234; ‘ Dr. Liv- 
ingstone,’ E*W..Wyon, is familiatised to us by 
portraits. No. 1236 is-a bas-relief, or rather 
alto-relief—‘ Queen Elizabeth knighting Drake,’ 
by W. Tuzep, a work of great merit, intended 
forthe Houses of Parliament. There are also— 
No. 1243, ‘Colonel Caulfield,’ J: E. Jonzs; 
No. 1245, ‘The Late Earl of Ellesmere,’ M. 
Nosre; No. 1248,‘ Bianca, Daughter of Ade- 
laidé Ristori,’, A. Munro ; ‘and, Sy the same 
sculptor, No. 1255, ‘ Undine,’ a statuette, a 
charming conception ; No. 1250, ‘ Sir Charles 
Locock,” W. Beunes; No. 1254, * Autumn,’ 
statuette, J. S.. Westmacotrt; No. 1263, ‘W. 
B.* Angell, Esq.,’ médallion, J. Epwarps; | 
No. 1271, ‘The Late R. Twining, Esq.,’ J. G. 

Loven ; No. 1276,‘ Angels’ Mission,’ group in 

terracotta, J. Hancock; No. 1299, ‘ Lord 

Adolphus Vane Tempest,’ J. E. Jones; No. 

1302,.‘G. B, Airy, Esq., M.A., &., Astro- 

nomer Royal,’ J. H. Foxey, R.A. elect; 

No: 131), ‘ Lord John Russell,’ Baron Maro- 

cuetri; No. 1313,‘ Bust of a Lady,’ R. C. 

MacDows.t; No. 1323, ‘Ariel on his Mission 

to Calm the Tempest,’ F. M. Mitter; No. 





| 
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E. Davis—a work of refined taste, broad and 
pictorial. 

And thus, once more, we say “Farewell” to 
the deities and heroes in the vestibule of our 
Art-temple ; -it: is to them that we are indebted 
for the hint that the juniors take the lead, and 
the. seniors. follow—it was so,’ say they, in 
Rhodes long-ago. + 





“ “PHE*ROYAL PICTURES. 


“4 . THE NEGRO. PAGE. | 
A. Cuyp, Painter. J. Godfrey, Engraver. 
Size, of the Picture, 7 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 8 in. 

Or Albert Cuyp it may be remarked, that he is one 
of those‘ ,“‘ foreign’ painters”—and ‘the number is 
not:small, especially of those: belonging to the Dutch 
and Elemish . schools—who hold their high position 
chiefly to the discrimination and judgment of Eng- 
lish connoisseurs. Scarcely half a century has‘elapsed 
since his pictures might have been bought in his own 
country for a very insignificant sum; five pounds 
would have purchased, even at that comparatively 
recent date, what is now difficult to procure for as 
many hundreds. Our continental ‘neighbours ‘are 
too apt to charge Englishmen with a want of taste 
in, and ignorance of, Art; and yet we not unfre- 
quently~ find them bowing to our decision, and 
approving our verdict by acceptifig it ‘as their own 
guide ; striving with us for the acquisitién’ of -those 
works which'we, and not they; have stamped’with 
the seal of excellence. .) 

That Cuyp should be a favourite in this country, is 
not surprising :: we are, as_a people, lovers, almost 
to a proverb, of such natural scenery as he painted; 
the rich luxuriant meadows, wherein cows and sheep 
find abundant pasturage ; quiet rivers, on whose sur- 
face deeply-laden barges and quaint market-boats 
move sluggishly along: such subjects are of un- 
fading interest to us. But Cuyp painted more than 
these: by the side of- one of his ‘pastorals, glowing 
with the radiance of a summer's evening, or spark- 
ling with the dewdrops of early morning, we have 
seen a picture in which every object spéaks of 
winter: the air is loaded with dull, heavy mist, 
through which the faint beams ofthe sun can 
scarcely penetrate ; the river is ice-bound, and the 
peasantry of Holland ‘are wending their way. to 
market on iron-shod feet instead of gaily-dressed 
boats ; the, snow lies: on cottage roof, and leafless 
trees, and wraps the whole landscape in a garment 
of white: these frost scenes are among the most 
beautiful of his works. In others we have horse- 
fairs, in others mé/ées of cavalry, or cavaliers mount- 
ing for the chase or for battle: sometimes he con- 
ducts us into churches, where the “dim religious 
light ” throws a rainbow of colours on all that comes 
under its influence ; and sometimes a group of bright 
flowers, or a “ gathering” of delicious fruits, is 
temptingly placed before us by the hand of a painter 
who was able to represent nature of every kind and 
under every aspect with a beauty and fidelity which 
certainly have never been surpassed, and but rarely 
equalled: his» moonlight scenes are as truthfully 
represented as any others. 

Cuyp was born at Dordrecht, in 1606: the date 
of his death has never been correctly ascertained—a 
fact from which some inference may be drawn of the 
little estimation in which his countrymen held his 
talents, otherwise some record of his decease would 
have come down to us. He was known to be living 
in 1672. Jt is in England that his best pictures are 
to be seen, and not only his best, but the largest 
number of his works, for there is scarcely a collection 
of any note without one or more examples, while 
copies of all kinds exist in abundance. Genuine 
pictures of the highest quality by this artist realise 
very large prices when offered for sale: from one 
thousand to two thousand guineas, and even more, 
are given for them. 

The picture in Buckingham Palace known as “ The 
Negro Page,” is a composition that includes many of 
the materials which Cuyp was accustomed to group 
on his canvas. ‘The scene lies on the bank of a 
river adorned with several edifices of a picturesque 
architectural character. The incident of the figures 
and animals is sufficiently clear: the cavalier is 
booted and spurred ready to mount; the other, in 
his high-heeled shoes and woollen hose, is also 
equipped for a ride, in costume not uncommon in 
those days: the “Negro page” has charge of the 
horses. As a work of Art it is of the highest cha- 
racter, beautifully painted, rich and transparent in 
colour; the glow of a fine summer’s evening light- 
ing and warming every object on the canvas; alto- 
gether it is a picture worthy to have a place in a 
“ Royal Collection.” 
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THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 





fourth exhibition of this society was opened 
jo the ath of April, with a collection of 329 draw- 
ings: among which is a less number of productions 
of a mediocre character than have of late years 
been seen in the exhibition room of this society. 
Few things are more unequal than genius in Art. 
Many of those to whom we look yearly for at least 
one essay of thought and labour, frequently dis- 
appoint us either by the absence of the expected 
work, or by its quality, if produced. These are 
essentially days of effort in small things: many of 
the small drawings in this collection are, in their 
kind, essays equal to aught that Art-labour has 
ever produced. Since the exhibition of last year 
the retirement of John Lewis has been announced ; 
and it must be admitted that we feel the loss of his 
exciting pictures—works whereby the photographic 
hearts of the most faithful worshippers of the sun 
are broken—whereby engraving is reduced to compa- 
rative imbecility. And although some years have 
elapsed since Cattermole vacated his pedestal, our 
affections—though seared, but not yet insensible— 
are sometimes moved by the sight of a memento of 
his former radiance; and then it is we deplore 
that the man yet lives—and does not paint. Cat- 
termole has been “ gone to oil ” for some years now ; 
but the journey for him seems to be a long one, for we 
have no sign that he has yet arrived there. The 
contributions of David Cox are numerons, and not 
less forcible than in former years. Duncan’s pic- 
ture ‘The Morning after the Gale,’ is a work of rare 
excellence. Hunt is curiously microscopic, but not 
so facetious as usual. Harding exhibits but one 


contributes three or four of the most fascinating 
drawings he has ever made—and Jenkins, that 
happy match-maker—Dodgson, whose painted son- 
nets stand unrivalled by anything that ever appeared 
on paper—Carl Haag, stupendous in inexplicable 
textares—Frederick Tayler—may his life be a long 
continuation of dog-days !—with all the other lumi- 
naries of this starry sphere, are wondrously great in 
small things, each of which in itself is great. The 
recent elections, too, are not wanting in self-support : 
the Venetian views of E. A. Goodall are eminently 
true; and not less distinguished is the Genoese in- 
terior of S. Read, or the view in Argyleshire, by 
Newton. 

No. 7. ‘ Llyn Crafnant,’ D. Cox, jan. In choice of 
subject and scale of colour there is an identity in 
the works of sire and son ; but the elevated style of 
the former has never been emulated by the latter, 
whose depositions are unembellished matter-of-fact, 
while the relations of the elder are pronounced in 
strains of touching verse. In this Llyn Crafnant we 
see a Welsh lake, enclosed, of course, by mountains, 
rendered with a serious breadth, and deeply shaded 
by a portentous sky. 

No. 8. ‘The Castle Rock, Linton, North Devon,’ 
GeoncE Friep. We are doubtlessly presented with 
4 portrait of this rock, but it is formal, angular, and 
unpicturesque: on the right the view opens to the 
sea, in which light and reflection are more immedi- 
ately felt than colour. The subject is interesting as 
a local reminiscence. 

No. 10. ‘ Near Sorrento—Morning,’ W. Evans. 
The whole ground section of this view is coloured 
according to a low-toned system of harmonies. The 
dominant object is a square ruin, on the right of 
which there are trees, and beyond this the eye rests 
on the sea, the distance being closed by Vesuvius 
and the adjacent high land. 

No. 11. ‘ Fortune-telling,’ O. Oakey. Simply 
two girls discussing the sortes boheane in tea-cups ; 
4 composition in the taste of preceding works. 

No. 15. ‘Snowdon, from Capel Carig,’ D. Cox. 
It is probable that this drawing was executed some 
years ago, as it has all the nerve of the artist’s best 
time, According to his wont, he hangs his sky with 
the drapery of the storm-cloud, which is descending 
on the mountain. Mr. Cox is the dripping Orion of 
Fete re 2 euseli’s coat and umbrella were of 

ttle avail here. No. 18 is also a view of Snowdon, 
small and with little in it ; but of what value is that 
~~ of a stream that divides the subject ! 
0. 19. ‘ Tyrolese Carrier,’ Cart Haac. He is 


burthened with that kind of basket which passes 
from the back over the head, and which is employed 
for the conveyance of all kinds of commodities ; bat 
most effectively paintable when loaded with grapes. 
He is travelling over rocks, and relieved by the ie: : 
a very substantial figure. 

No. 20. ‘ Moel Siabod, from the Llugwy, North 
Wales,’ C. Branwuite. Passages of this work are 
admirably executed —the water, for instance, at the 
base of the picture; but the eye is distracted by the 
variety of points as it passes upwards to the peak 
which gives the title to the picture; and when thus 
importuned by unimportant objects, which cannot 
assist the sentiment of the drawing, their insignifi- 
cance stauds confessed. Its garrulous and uneasy 
execution does not assist the quiescence of the scene. 

No. 22. ‘Como,’ T. M. Ricuarpson. We look 
here apparently towards Capo di Lago and the 
intervening spur of the Alps over the town, from 
the terrace of a house, which seems to be in the 
southern suburb. The colour and chiaroscuro of the 
near section are rich, deep, and powerful, and compel 
to remote retirement the airy harmonies of the 
mountains. It is a large drawing, exhibiting in its 
treatment learning and tact. 

No. 23.‘ Biirgermeister’s Tochter, Salzburg,’ Cart 
Haac. The water-colour heads exhibited by this 
artist possessa pictorial excellence which distinguishes 
them from that resemblance to portraiture into which 
so many artists fall when making studies of simple 
heads. The great portion of this face is in clear 
transparent shade—warm and luminous. Mr. Haag 
stands alone in this class of picture. 

No. 24. ‘On the Hamoaze, Plymouth,’ S. P. 
Jackson. The breadth, simplicity, and evening 
atmosphere are charming; the subject is simply 
some hulks seen under an aspect of sunset. 

No. 26, ‘The Cottar’s Family,’ Jos. J. JENKuns. 
A group of three—a mother and two children at the 
door of their cottage, which is enwreathed with 
roses and climbing plants. The mother and younger 
child stand within the barrier that is usually 
placed at the doors of cottages to prevent children 
from straying, and an elder leans on the outside. 
In freshness and natural expression these three 
heads are eminently successful. 

No. 30. ‘The Morning after the Gale,’ E. Duncan. 
This is the most important work that its author has 
ever exhibited. The subject is, as may be understood 
from the title, a wreck, but it is treated with much 
originality. The scene is viewed not from the shore 
but to seaward of the stranded ship, which has 
dragged her anchors and been driven on the rocks ; 
we may suppose at the Lizard, that rises a short 
distance in-shore. The ship lies with her stern to 
the land, her masts are gone, and her decks, which 
have been swept, are now being broken up by the 
inward rush of water, which breaches at the same 
time over what is left of her bulwarks. The volume 
and break of the water, and the manner of its strik- 
ing the ship, are impressively true. Boats hover 
round, busily picking up and towing off the floating 
wreck. It is a composition on which great labour 
has been most worthily bestowed, for the result is 
ove of the finest works illustrative of the subject 
that we have ever seen. 

No. 83. ‘ Highland Gillie, with Dogs and Black 
Game,’ Frepesick TayLer. The lad stands in the 
centre of the drawing, with the game over his 
shoulder, and by him are a brace of setters—both 
figure and dogs being drawn with the facility, and 
coloured with the sweetness, which characterise the 
works of the painter. But we cannot help observing 
the position of the boy with respect to the dogs, 
which cross him in the manner of a T square. 

No. 84. ‘The Valley of the Liedr, North Wales— 
Halt of Shepherds on their way to Llanrwst Fair, 
E. Duncan. Here a road leads into the picture 
along the base of masses of rock, which are drawn 
and coloured with such truth as faithfully to describe 
their stratification and character. 

No. 40. ‘Going to Market,’ W. GoopaLt. The 
boy and girl in this drawing may be going to market, 
but the market will be over before they get there. 
They are leading a calf across a rapid Highland burn, 
but their advance is somewhat difficult; however, 
both the figures and the calf are brought before us 
with roundness and natural action. _ f 

No. 43. ‘Sunrise in Autumn, at Brixton, Ww. C. 
SmMiTH. The components here are a windmill, a pool 
of water, and some distant houses ; but simple as the 
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material is, it derives interest from the charming 
effect under which it is introduced, 

No. 47. ‘A Mountain Torrent, Jate in Autumn,’ 
C. Branwuire. This composition evinces more 
earnestness than anything we have before seen ex- 
hibited under this name ; but there is, especially in 
dealing with trees, a certain flippancy of manner 
which decries the more genuine of Art. 
The loud importunities of the mal trees, that will 
not be silenced, disturb the tranquillity of the place, 
which is placed before us in a manner less like com- 
position than reality. 

No. 49. ‘Fruit,’ V. BarrHotomew. Goose- 
berries, a basket of grapes, peaches, and foliage 
painted with a most perfect imitation of nature, 

No. 59. ‘Via del Corso, Tivoli,’ Aurnen D. 
Fuirr. A very sketchy essay in colour, wherein we 
discern some Italian peasants returning from harvest : 
they are passing an osferia, at the door of which are 
seated some English artists. 

No. 63. ‘ Devotees,’ F.W.Topuam. These con- 
stitute a group of which an old man is the principal ; 
he stands leaning on his staff, and a girl kneels 
beside him : they are natives of the French side of 
the Pyrenees, and have stopped to repeat their even- 
ing prayer at the sound of the Angelus. No. 71, 
‘Fountain, Basses Pyrenees,’ contains a representa- 
tiou of the peasantry, similarly costumed. 

No. 72. ‘Stye Head Tarn, Cumberland—Early 
Morning,’ 8S. P. Jackson. The sky in this drawing 
is coloured with infinite tenderness, and has, iv a high 
degree, a luminous quality. No. 73, ‘ Ulieswater,’ 
by the same painter, is a work of much merit. 

No. 79. ‘A long Story with neither Head nor 
Tail to it,’ H. P Terma. The story is told by 
an Irish youth to a girl who sits in the market- 
place of a sary open. with poultry for sale. It 
1s more careful than any antecedent work by the 


nter. 

No, 82. ‘South Transept of Canterbury Cathe- 

dral in the fifteenth century —Pilgrims going to 
the Shrine of Thomas-a-Becket,’ J. Nasu. This 
drawing expresses more effectually the loftiness of 
the cathedral than that in which the tomb of the 
Black Prince is shown ; but if a little of the license 
of Art had been used in throwing the upper part of 
the drawing into shade, the effect which is now 
somewhat architectural, would have become reall 
pictorial. The line of pilgrims comprehends all 
classes, from the beggar in his rags to the knight in 
his suit of plate armour. 
No. 83. ‘ Return from the Cattle-market, Scot- 
land,’ Freperick Tayier. The incident has the 
air of truth: the cart with the piper, the harnessed 
mare, with the foal trotting by her side, must have 
been seen as we see them here; but the importance 
of the principals is destroyed by the significance given 
to the minor circumstances of the composition. 
No. 92. ‘ Salzburg,’ H. Gastingav. The view is 
taken a little below the town, the river Salza occupy- 
ing nearly the breadth of the paper. The Schloss, 
the bridge, and buildings, compose well, and have 
a romantic character as they are here treated. 

No. 93. ‘ Nelson at Yarmouth, 1800,’ W. Co1- 
Lincwoop. We are introduced to the hero as he 
is sitting for his portrait—a circumstance which 
occurred in Yarmouth after the victory of the Nile ; 
but this is not the picture—it is an ancient and 
richly-ornamented apartment now in the Star 
Hotel, which was in the time of Charles I, a man- 
sion belonging to the Bradshaws. at 
No. 97. ‘ Roslin Chapel,’ S. Reap. The “’pren- 
tice pillar,” of course, but treated with a very 
striking effect. : . 
No. 100. ‘Sunrise on Lago Maggiore, looking 
towards Pallanza from Isola Bella,’ W. C. Surru. 

This view seems to be taken from immediately below 

the Borromean gardens : — of Pallanza is seen ; 
| but the view is closed by the Simplon heights and 
Monte Leone,—a Clande-like feeling being given to 

wing. 

io IOP ‘Early Spring,’ C. Davipson. The 
| trees are as yet leafless, but the bursting of the 
| buds is wy described, and so mioute are the 
| sprays, that they look as if the had been closel 
| imitated from a photograph. trees are a beec 
| and some elms, which, with a pool of water and a 

section of grassy upland, constitute the subject. : 

No. 109. ‘ Purt of Sens Cathedral, Burgundy,’ J. 

Buroess, jun. The subject is one of those ancien t 
edifices of which we see many in France, having 
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‘on terminated at the towers which the | 
srigieal architect proposed should finish the struc- 
ture, but which have never yet beeu added. The 
drawing delineates very faithfully the time-worn | 
ap of the building. . 

No. 112. ‘Winter Scene—Carting Ice,’ E. Dun- 
caw. The sky in this drawing is a triumphant 
success, as being airy, misty, and extremely luminous. 

No. 117. ‘ Kenilworth,’ D. Cox. We see at once | 
the use to which Mr. Cox always puts his clouds: 
the lightest point here is a cloud, against which the | 
tower of the castle is brought in relief; the rest lies | 
in broad shade tints, with two figures to bring up the 
f und. 








No. 182. 
Crossing a Ferry,’ F. Tavter. This is the class of | 
subject in which Mr. Tayler stands alone; we know 
of no manner of painting that could place these dogs | 
more characteristically before us than we have them 
hore. There is a boat rowed by a “lassie;” two | 
figures—wearing for the Highlands very abnormal 
caps—are seated in the stern of the boat, into which | 
several of the dogs have leapt, while others take to | 
the water; the way in which the dogs carry their | 
tails may be true, but it fritters the agroupment. 

No. 183. ‘ Roman Peasants resting near Naples,’ | 
T. M. Ricwagpson. A long picture, affording a 
comprehensive view of the shores of the Bay of | 
Naples. The combination of foreground and distance 
is in elegant taste. 

No. 136. ‘Osteria, Tivoli,” Atrrep D. Frirr. | 
But little account is made of this subject, which, in | 
truth, is the venerable remnant of the palace of | 
some eonsular magnate. 

No. 187. ‘ Beilstein, on the Moselle,’ J. D. | 
Haxpine. So skilful are the arrangement and the | 
chiaroscuro in this drawing that every touch con- 
tributes to form, and every form tells. We look 
upon and over the town, which is in a great measure 
screened by trees; the ruin of the old castle— 
so picturesque an object from the river—is the 
point of the drawing, which is not large, but the 
eye rests upon the dispositions with the same satis- 
faction that the mind contemplates the solution of a | 
difficult problem. 

No. 138. ‘The Rialto, Venice,’ E. A. Goopax.. | 
The feature of the drawing is the bridge span- 
ning the canal immediately before us, with figures, | 
boats, and a variety of movable and immovable | 
contributions. The /oca/e has been most accurately | 
studied, and it has been the purpose of the artist to | 
testify honestly to what he has seen, and his deposi- | 
tion bespeaks itself incontrovertible. 

No. 151. ‘Gesuati Chiesa, ovvera S. Maria del | 
Rosario,’ J. Hottanp. This drawing is elegant, 
and brilliant without effort ; it is a masterly though | 
simple combination of three quasi-unbroken quan- | 
tities, which represent also three almost uniform | 
degrees of tone—in, firstly, the buildings; secondly, 
the sky; and thirdly the water: the buildings run 
into the picture on the right; on the left the ont 
and sky are open, the former bearing here and there | 
Adriatic craft, with one gondola, which serves to | 
clear up the water and the sky. The work is 
beautiful in its simplicity,—candid in its natural 
expression. 

No. 152. ‘Tidings from Marston Moor,’ W. 
CoLtinowoop. A study of a room and its furni- 
ture—one of the apartments at Cotele, the seat of 
the Earls of Mount Edgecumbe. The persons pre- 
sent are Charles I. and Bishop Juxon; a servant 
enters with a letter. The drawing is very careful. 

No. 169. * Una and the Red Cross Knight in the 
Caverns of Despair,’ Miss M.Gitiies. The passage 
which suggests this composition occurs in the ninth 
canto of the “ Faerie Queene :” 

“ Out of bis hand she snatched the cursed knife, 
And threw it on the ground, enraged, rife,” &c. 
But Allegory is the niost ungrateful of all the hand- 
maids of the Muses: she is, moreover, pedestalled | 
upon an eminence very difficult to climb. In dealing 
with a subject like this, it is something to say that 
it eye once its source. The knight wears 
& sul © armour 
tot « ak , the first we have ever seen | 

No. 188, ‘ Pen-y-Gwryd,’ D. 
may not be considered 
that one’s work just fails of some 

would have it a surpassing excellence. This 
is an admirable subject, and either with a little less. 
Or @ great deal, of finish, it would have been a re. 











Cox, jun. It 


uality which 
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‘ Otter-Hanting in the Highlands— powerfal, and true. 


group of two children, who are seated near a bee- 
| hive, the too curious tenants of which cause much 
alarm to the younger of the two. 
brought forward with much sweetness. 


is shown during the performance of mass. 


| is not often obtained where truth compels the use of 


| like that of St. Stephen’s, at Vienna; it is, however, 


| blers,’ Jos. J. Jenkins; No. 311, ‘ Loch Tummel,’ 
complimentary to be told | 


markable production. It is the best subject we 
have ever seen under the hands of this painter. — 
No. 197. ‘ Declining Day—View in Argyleshire,’ 
A. P. Newron. A large drawing, and, we believe, 
by one of the most recently admitted associate ex- 
hibitors—perhaps the work which secured his elec- 
tion. The scene is on one of the many lochs 
which exist in the romantic country named in 
the title. The view is traversed and closed by a 
chain of lofty mountains, which annonnce from their 
summits that the sun is setting in an atmosphere of 
surpassing splendour; the lake, and the lower pas- 
sages of the view being kept in reduced and broken 
middle tones. It is an admirable work—broad, 
W. Goopatt. A 


No. 207. ‘The Beehive,’ 


The figures are 


No, 211. ‘ St. Lorenzo, Genoa,’ Samvet Reap. 
A large upright drawing, in which the high > 

e 
proportions are grand and imposing, and the expres- 
sion of elevation is successful without suggesting 
any feeling of exaggeration. The colour of the deco- 
rations of the ceiling, supported and repeated by the 
curtains lower down, has an effect of richness which 


so much of one colour, which is here red. 

No, 228. ‘The Ferry,’ G. Dopason. A draw- 
ing of exquisite tenderness, equalled in its manner 
and taste by No. 287, ‘A Summer Night,’ of which 
the scene is very much like the terrace at Haddon. 
There are ancient, gnarled, and spreuding trees, be- 
neath, and around, which figures are standing and 
walking, the whole being lighted by the moon. 
The ecor»my of the light is beyond all praise, and 
the poetry and romance of the thing are captivating. 

No. 231. ‘ Both Sides of the Question,’ Jos. J. 
Jenkins. Truly, Mr. Jenkins is a great match- 
maker! We have here another Breton, and another 
Bretonne, considering the momentons question ; but 
it is a settled thing—we shall see this pair again, 
bearing happily life’s burthens together. 

No. 232. ‘Fruit,’ W. Hunt. Plums, grapes, 
and that spadeful of mossy turf which we have seen 
so often. No. 224, ‘Fungi,’ by the same painter, 
is a singular subject ; it seems that he believes in 
his powers to make a picture of anything within 
the fruit and still-life category, from a pomegranate 
to a pipkin: we believe so too ! 

No. 275. ‘ Interior—Evening,’ G. Dopeson. This 
interior is like a crypt, or a low series of vaulting, 


doubtless a composition. It is admirable in effect. 

No. 293. ‘ The Riva dei Schiavoni,’ E. A. Goop- 
ALL. We look here down towards the Grand Canal, 
past the library, the palace, and the prison; and 
the left distance is closed by the Saluto and the 
Dogana: a most minute and accurate view of this 
part of Venice. 

No. 294. ‘Speed reading Launce’s Love Letter,’ 
Joun Giipert. The two figures are resting on a 
parapet, a third personage in the group being 
Launce’s dog, which listens as gravely to the letter 
as if it were addressed to himself. The buildings 
here in the background come somewhat too for- 
ward. ‘The drawing is powerful in colour, and 
original in everything. 

No. 296. ‘Innsbruck,’ James Hoizanp, and 
No. 325, ‘Fountain, Innsbruck,’ are two small 
drawings, broad and real in their emphatic expres- 
sion of light. 

Upon the screens, whereon hang these last 
mentioned works, there is an assemblage of excel- 
lence to which we cannot do justice. We observe 
No. 276, ‘ Highland rr F. Tayter; No. 280, 
* Pastoral Landscape,’ F.O. Fincu; No. 284, ‘View 
on the Tiber,’ Arruurn Guienpigz; No. 286, ‘A 
Summer Noon,’ G. Doposon; No. 288, ‘ Roman 
Arch, Spalatro,’ Cant HaaGc; No. 291, ‘ Field 
Flowers,/ Manta Harrison; No. 298, ‘ Wild 
Flowers,’ W. Huny; No. 80], ‘The Young Ram- 


Sam Evans; No. 318, ‘ Near King’s House, Argyle- 
shire,’ T. M. Ricuarpson; No. 322, ‘ The Sailors’ 
Battery during the heavy Bombardment of Sebas- 
topol, April, 1855,’ E. A. Goopax ; and others of 
equal merit. 


| 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Tue exhibition of this society was opened to private 
view on Saturday, the 17th of April, and to the 
public on Monday, the 19th, with a collection of 
333 drawings, of which a very great proportion 
are small works. The figure compositions are not 
of such high class as we have lately seen here. 
Haghe exhibits five drawings, but they are not 
equal in quality to others which have preceded them. 
Warren has a large and very full composition from 
the —_* Moore ; and Corbould exhibits a draw- 
ing, which, in eccentricity of subject, every- 
thing that has gone before it. ~~ ome aha ty 
Tidey, a picnic in the last century, a work of some 
pretension in that direction; some admirably exe- 
cuted studies of French peasantry, by Lee, and 
others of domestic interest by Mole, &c. In local, 
marine, and sylvan subjects, Bennett, Whymper, 
Fahey, McKewan, Cook, Vacher, Philp, &., have 
contributed largely ; and many of their works—espe- 
cially the minor productions—are highly meritorious. 
No. 6. ‘ Les Poissons Rouges— Marly en 1760,’ 
E. Morin. This is a picture of the fashionable 
tone prevalent among our neighbours a hundred 
years ago. The figures are numerous, and distributed 
on that very excellent basis of composition, the steps 
of a garden terrace. The manner, style, and relative 
dispositions of the figures, pronounce their con- 
versation refined and witty. e drawing is French 
in taste; the nearer figures would, with advantage, 
have borne colour more positive, with little dis- 
turbance to the remoter groups. 

No. 10. ‘Glengariffe, Ireland,” W. Bennett. 
The finish of this drawing is the very antipodes 
of pretty smoothness. From an elevated point of 
view—abounding in that kind of foreground wealth 
which lies like precious ore in the nearer sections 
of such subjects—we look down on a lake that lies 
in a basin formed among hills, the summits of which, 
in distance, mingle with the clouds. It is an effee- 
tive drawing—and it looks as if painted with little 
labour, and at once. 

No. 11. ‘The Stye Head Pass, Wastdale, Cum- 
berland,’ James Faney. The subject is perhaps 
not very attractive, but the drawing has the valuable 
quality of the veritable portraiture of rock and fell. 
There is a naturalism sufficiently circumstantial to 
detail to us even the geology of the place. 

No. 14. ‘ Blowing Fresh, Fowey Harbour, Corn- 
wall,’ S. Coox. The breeze we feel to be fresh, 
according to the title; the eatire surface of the 
picture speaks of wind, which, as the tide, from its 
fall on the sand, seems to be retiring, may have been 
a gale before high water. The artist has dwelt upon 
the point of his description with the utmost felicity. 

No. 18. ‘The Home of the Sea-fowl—the Bass 
Rock, Early Summer’s Morning,’ J. W. Warren. 
It is a daring essay to plant the Bass thus in the 
middle of a picture without any other compensating 
quantities; but really,in the way in which it is treated, 
we could not wish it otherwise. The sea is perfectly 
calm, the rock is partially veiled by the mists of the 
morning, aud there are already on the wing hundreds 
of sea-mews, gulls, and kittiwakes, wheeling and 
screaming their exultation round their nests and 
nestlings. It is one of the best and boldest pictures 
of the Bass we have ever seen. 

No. 22. ‘Example,’ W. Lez. A very natural 
incident, which we have seen—if the painter has uot 
—in a French church. A mother, a peasant of the 
coast, has placed her child before her on the prie-dieu, 
at mass. The sweetness of the —y cousists ‘. 
its pure simplicity. The princi gure is roun 
ae se Seon, very Qecesterictia, and shows 
altogether a marked advance in feeling and execution 
on antecedent works. 

No. 32. ‘The Road by the Mill-stream,’ E. Wa8- 
REN. This scene, which is closed by trees, and 
contains a brook, a rude bridge, and a variety © 
supplementary material, is one of that class irre- 
sistible to tree painters; it is finished with great 
exactitude, but the use of white is somewhat too 
apparent. . 

No. 37. ‘Corn-field, Kent,’ H. Benwert. This 
grey, broad, and low-toned drawing looks as if it 
had been made on the spot, and no contributive 
item had been forgotten. : 

No. 42. ‘ Leipzig,’ Tuomas S, Bors. This sub- 
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‘ect seems principally to be the Rathhaus in the 
market-place; it is a small picture, agreeable in 
colour and conscientiously finished. 

No. 50. ‘Tantallon Castle,’ J. W. Wrmrer. It 
is low tide, and the ruin is viewed from a direction 
seaward, whereby is obtained au expanse of fore- 
ground, covered with blocks of stone, that play an 
importaut part in the drawing, as subduing the 
importance of the castle, which ought to be the 
principal object ; this foreground has engrossed the 
artist’s attention, insomuch that it becomes the in- 

ting passage of the drawing. 
“. oa. oo © W. Lee. 


In mother’s love there hides a spell 
Maternal hearts alone can see, 
Transcending all that tears may tell, 
Or man could be.” 


The subject is a mother earnestly contemplating, and 
uttering a silent prayer for, her sleeping child. We 
seldom see this natural relation described with more 
fervent feeling than in this drawing, which is 
throughout most natural and unaffected. 

No. 64. ‘The Drinking Song,’ L. Hacue. The 
song to which we listen here is that in the second 
act of Othello :— 

* And let me the canikin clink, clink, 
And let me the canikin clink. 
A soldier's a man, 


And life's but a span, 
Why then let a soldier dri nk.” 


But the quotation had been better omitted, because 
the figures present are costumed as of the seventeenth 
century—the period, as to dress, most commonly 
chosen by Mr. Haghe. The subject in reality is 
one of those guard-room scenes which the artist 
paints with such truth and devotion; but it is not so 
minutely finished as others which have preceded it. 

No. 73. ‘Good News,’ J. H. More. This inci- 
dent takes place before the door of a Highland 
cottage, where is assembled a group interested in the 
news from far away. A stalwart Highland farmer 
is the principal figure, and he reads aloud a letter 
which the postman, or boy, rather, has placed in his 
hands. It is a large drawing, finished throughout 
with the most careful elaboration. 

No. 81. ‘Langley Castle,” W. Bennetr. A 
drawing remarkable for a description of space set 
forth without any minute and refined manipulation. 
We look over the ruin and across a valley, beyond 
which the ground rises to considerable elevation, 
and retires to a distant horizon. 

No. 85. ‘The Spy—a Scene in the Archbishop’s 
room, in the Castle of Salzburg,’ L. Hacue. This 
room is admirably drawn. The archbishop himself is 
seated in a large recess, with certain of his officers 
apparently auditing his accounts. The recess is 
lighted by a large ancient window, glazed with small 
round plaques of glass, aud opposed to this is the 
dark figure of his commandant, whose sergeants 
bring in “the spy.” The effect produced by the 
relief of the dominant figure against the window is 
very striking, and the rest of the work is of the 
masterly character found in the pictures of this 
painter. 

_No. 87. ‘Blowing Hard—Lauggers running for 
Calais,’ T.S. Roptns. Showing principally a French 
fishing-boat reeling under her foresail in a rising sea. 
The sky is extremely suggestive. 

No. 91. ‘A Shady Nook,’ J. W. Woymrer. A 
study of a large and spreading tree ; the gnarled and 
broken bole is a successful imitation of nature. 

No. 97. ‘The Apside of the Church of St. Pierre, 
at Caen,’ T. S. Bors. This part of the church, 
which is remarkably beautiful, is sketched by every 
architectural draughtsman who visits Caen. It 
stands on the brink of the river Orne, and the 
contrast between this portion of the cathedral and 
the meaner edifices by which it is surrounded, con- 
stitutes the picture. 

No. 107. ‘Cathedral, &e., Dijon,’ W. N. Haxp- 
Wick. This cathedral is not, from any point, a 
Picturesque subject, but from the view which we have 
of it here, it shows only a facade of buttresses. 

No. 114. ‘The Bay of Naples, T. L. Row- 
BOTHAM. The view leads the eye round the shores 
of the bay to the extreme right, where it is ter- 
minated by Vesuvius, The place declares itself at 
once; the drawing is careful and smooth—too 
much so. 

No. 117. ‘View from the Punta di Tragara, 
Capri, Gulf of Naples; showing Monte Salaro, the 





Castello, the Town of Capri, and the Certosa,’ 
C. VachEr. Few artists visit Capri, and the 
points of this pdrtion of the island are not sufli- 
ciently tempting to offer an inducement to those 
who may see it here. The drawing is most care- 
fully worked out, but it presents an ap: ce 80 
arid and barren as to seem incapable of sustaining 
animal life,—where can the animals whose name it 
bears, have picked even the scantiest nutriment ? 

No. 122. * * * * G. Howsg. A small drawing 
—a representation, as it were, of a guard-room of 
the seventeenth century, with numerous figures. 

No. 129. ‘View from Munstead Heath,’ W. 
Map estone. The point whence this view is taken 
is a rough piece of foreground, beyond which a 
landscape stretches to distance under a twilight sky. 
We have seen evening effects of great beauty, which 
have been exhibited by the painter; this work, how- 
ever, falls short of our remembrances of preceding 
productions. 

No. 130. ‘Cetara, on the Gulf of Salerno,’ T. L. 
RowsotuaM. The buildings generally in the works 
of this artist look all neat, new, and shining—he 
must sometimes meet with elderly edifices, There 
is, perhaps, here less parade of colour than usual ; 
still there might, with advantage, be more of effect. 

No. 135. ‘A Field Day in the last Century,’ 
H. Tiwey. Without having seen this drawing, the 
title would have led to the conception of a stiff mili- 
tary array in the days of pipe-clay, powder, and 
pig-tails; but no, it is a pleasant illustration of 
what a picnic might have been about the beginning 
of the reign of George III. The figures have dis- 
tributed themselves on a grassy slope, aud the inci- 
dents are those common to such assemblages. The 
work has cost the artist much anxious study: the 
observance of the etiquettes of art is stringent to 
timidity ; the drawing, breadth, and harmonies, are 
unexceptionable. 

No. 147. ‘ The Lizard Light-houses,’ James 
G. Putte. The light-houses are of no import here, 
as the drawing is professedly a study of rocks; 
those of the cliff on which the light-houses stand. 
The subject is drawn with firmness and coloured 
with trath—qualities which distinguish also No. 144, 
‘ Looking towards Kynance from Trevillian Beach, 
Lizard.’ 

No. 155. ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ C. H. 
Weicatt. This is the scene in which Marlow is 
discovered on his knees before Miss Hardcastle. 
The cast of the scene refers at once to the drama of 
the last century,—from which to paint, in those, our 
undramatic times, some hardihood is necessary. 

No. 162. ‘ Hurstmonceaux Castle, Sussex,’ 
J. Cuase. This beautiful ruin is the remnant of 
one of the earliest brick-built mansions in Eng- 
land. The portion here given is the facade, seen 
from near the gate over the dry fosse; it is, there- 
fore, little else than a picture of a handsome brick 
front, more roughened into picturesque quality than 
the original,—but we recognise the ruin at once. 

No. 168. ‘Ancient Oaks,’ H. C. Pipezon. 
The trunks, leafage, relief, and entire circumstance 
of the subject, could only be obtained from nature ; 
the dispositions are such as cannot be improvised. 
No. 239, ‘ The Valley of the Thames,’ by the same 
artist, presents us with a glimpse of such scenery 
as we see about Marlow, Henley, and Maidenhead ; 
having also that stamp of veracity derivable only 
from converse with nature. 

No. 169. ‘At Prague,’ J. S. Provr. The 
subject is very modestly brought forward as a small 
drawing ; less effective material is constantly worked 
into very dull pictures. Of No. 326, ‘Italian 
River Scene,’ the same may be said; the subject is 
interesting and richly coloured. 

No. 170. ‘ The Pleasure Party,’ E. G. WaRREN. 
This reunion seems to be a water picnic, held in a 
boat lying at the brink of a stream, in the shade 
of a hawthoru-tree—on the drawing of which 
much care has been bestowed, as it is the principal 
object in the composition. 

No. 178. ‘ Balmoral Castle, Aberdeenshire, the 
Highland residence of Her Majesty. In the dis- 
tance is Loch-na-Gar,’ D. H. McKewan. The 
loch must be content to be supposed, for even with 
the aid of a good glass we cannot make it out. 
But every combination is romantic: the castle is 
on the right, and beyond it rise the deer-forests 
and mountains that characterise the country, and 
which, by the clouds that rest on the ee 








the hills, the artist means to describe, as—in the 
language of an ancient grumbler—a “ ryght humor- 
ouse regione.” 

No. 182. ‘The Song of the Georgian Maiden,’ 
H. Warren. With all anxiety to do justice to the 
glowing and voluptuous descriptions of Moore, the 
artist has surcharged his composition, and unneces- 
sarily augmented his labour. The subject is from 
‘The Light of the Harem,’ being the feast given by 
Selim; and the’immediate incident is the Semi 
rapturously singing to the accompaniment of her 
syrinda. The work is large, abounding in the most 
brilliant hues, and marvellously minute in the reali- 
zation of textures of all kinds. 

No. 195. ‘ Transept of the Church of St. Mark, 
Venice,’ L. Hacue. In Flemish interiors, and in 
the society of municipal celebrities, burgher guards- 
men of the days of doublet and hose, Mr. Haghe 
stands alone; but this St. Mark’s of Venice, with 
the Doge, and all the state of the amphibious re- 
—_ does not come so kindly home to us as those 

rewers and leather-sellers of Antwerp, whose very 

presence is an invitation to a feast. is represents 
the triumphal restoration to the Doge of the flag of 
the republic, by the General Carmaniole, after the 
victory of Macalo, in 1428. The church is thronged 
with figures, all attesting to a military triumph. It 
is an effort, and a laborious one, but we had rather 
have fallen into the fellowship of some of the good 
citizens of Bruges or Ghent. 

No. 212. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield—Family pic- 
ture,’ W. H. Kearney. We mention this work 
only to express some surprise that it has not been 
painted before, read and re-read as has been Gold- 
smith’s popular novel. The composition has many 
figures, but they are without character, and the 
whole wants finish. 

No. 218. ‘ Noah, a miracle play, performed in 
the streets of Hull, in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries,’ E, H.Corpoutp. This is going far in 
search of a subject—it is scarcely to be credited that 
such a theme could be treated otherwise than as a 
commission, Mr. Corbould, however, communicates 
a certain dramatic interest to everything he does : 
this drawing, crowded with figures, and ing 
much of the grotesque pageants of the middle ages, 
is not devoid of that kind of merit which dis- 
tinguishes the works of the artist; but we think 
that Hull, even in the fourteenth century, might 
supply material preferable to this. 

No. 227. ‘ Fruit and Flowers,’ Mrs. Marcerrs. 
A rich and brilliant composition, consisting of a 
vase, " hes, &e. 

Noe 331. The Summer bed of a Mountain 
Stream, at the foot of the Stye Head Pass, Wastdale, 
Cumberland; with Great Gable, Great End, and 
part of Scawfell,’ James Fanzy. A topographical 
study, worked out in a manner to carry conviction 
to the observer of its representing very faithfully 
the place which it professes to picture. The fore- 
ground is a wilderness of boulders, as if all the 
stones cast behind them by Deucalion and Pyrrha 
had lodged here, but had not become animated. 
It is something to paint with the solidity we find in 
this drawing. 

No. 266. ‘His Own Trumpeter,’ Eminy Farmer. 
A child with a toy trumpet : generally clear in colour, 
but the eyes want more shade. : 

No. 267. ‘ Polish Fowls,’ Cuantes H. WricaLt. 
These birds are extremely well drawn; they are 
animated, and are marked by a peculiar character 
which we must accept as the “Polish.” Other 

ups of Hamburgh and Dorking fowls, Mr. 
Weigall sets forth with equal felicity. 

No. 267. ‘The Christmas Carol,’ Harnison 
Weir. It is sung by a redbreast, seated on a spray 
in a snowy landscape: an interest drawing. $ 

No. 290. ‘ Hollyhocks,’ Fanny Haknis. Very 
natural and very bright in hue; studied as if from 
the growing flowers, and consequently less formal 
than in any bouquet arrangement. 

No. 809. ‘The Serpentine Rocks, Kynance Cove, 
Cornwall,’ 8. Coox. This is one of the best draw - 
ings Mr. Cook has ever executed ; to say nothing of 
the sky and atmospheric distance, the foreground 
patch of sand is most simply, most charmingly, 
dealt with. ; , 

There are many other admirable works which we 
regret we cannot even enumerate, in consequence of 
the pressure on our columns. 
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THE 
EXHIBITION OF FRENCH PICTURES. 


Tur French pictures are exhibited, as usual, at the 
gallery in Pall Mall, to which a more commodious 
entrance has been pierced through the house No. 120. 
The collection consists of 172 works, to some of 
which attach the names of certain of the most cele- 
brated genristes of the French school, —that re- 
spectable middle class in whom resides the strength 
of the French commonwealth of painting. Meisson- 
nier, Plassan, Fichel, Edouard Frere, Schlesinger, 
Troyer, and others of the same category, are ably 
represented here, and they are not so political as to 
aspire to history, nor so facetious as to condescend to 
caricature. By the way, we are happy in not 
finding Biard in the catalogue—his line of extrava- 
ganza constitutes a profound limit below which no 
other humorous essayist has yet descended. As 
this exhibition is formed of pictures all possessing 
such a degree of merit as may cause them to be 
regarded with some public interest, they must be 
considered as a very favourable representation of 
French Art. They are not the contributions of a 
body of privileged artists, of many degrees of emi- 
nence, but of which five-sixths of those degrees are 
bad; they have all been signalized in the salons of 
recent years. There is nothing by Delaroche, nor 
Vernet, nor even by many of the followers of Ingres, 
nor any of the canvases of any of the state painters— 
these are generally commissions ; were they not so, 
their chances of sale among us would be small. The 
French do not paint from their literature, though 
they could do it with such striking effect. We do 
not consider the galleries of Versailles as at all 
illustrative of French nature in Art, although in a 
great degree indicative of French nature in war. 
As the early Madonnas and Crucifixions were painted 
to whet a religious faith which reposed on tradition, 
so are these works proposed as illustrating articles 
of a political faith which long ago, like the typical 
beast of Scripture, has swallowed up the other faith. 
Our neighbours, we say, do not avail themselves of 
their literature—long have we looked, but with 
little relief, for Moliére, Corneille, Le Sage, or that 
especial exquisite, Rabelais. We hear occasionally 
the bleating and the purring of some of La Fontaine's 
happy family; but the pomps of Racine, and the 
honied sentiment of Fénélon, which prompted dreams 
that the school of David despaired of embodying, 
are definitely laid aside. We are, at home, saturated 
with the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and have even con- 
sumed the author in every palatable form ; and while, 
in the highest strain of epic art, the painters of the 
first French revolution were celebrating Brutus, the 
Horatii, and Sewvola, Reynolds, Fuseli, and others, 
down to the nebular luminaries of our system, were 
painting Shakspere, Milton, Defoe, and John Bun- 
yan. Since, however, the French produce such 
exquisite genre pictures, we cannot complain of the 
misapplication of the national genius. We see in 
these small works qualities which are not attainable 
in their larger productions ; for, as it is even now in 
Pall Mall, so it always has been—that is, that in play- 
ful incident their narrative is in every way superior 
to their recital of grave history. Properly speaking, 
these works, which contribute so much to the cha- 
racter of the French school, are not subject-pictures, 
—they are simply figures to which names are given, 
like so many of the minor productions of our own 
school ; but they are enriched with the most capti- 
vating qualities of Art. They display elegance in 
composition, refinement in tone, and epicurism in 
colour. They are all interior scenes: all our single 
figures are treated with open scenery. 

But to refer particularly to those under notice :— 
There are two pictures by Ary Scheffer, from his 
favourite source of inspiration: one is ‘ Margaret 
at the Well ;’ but there are three figures, the other 
two being the gossips, and standing apart. The 
purpose of the painter has been to express, personally 


and morally, her fallen estate. In her features is 
written— 


* Meine Rah’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist sehwer ;" 
and we see otherwise embodied the aljusion— 
“ Ble flittert zwel, wenn sie iszt und trinkt.” 
There is in the face, 


with which Faust was permepe, scarcely the beauty 


be more physically true thau the impersonation. 
The hands and arms are somewhat heavy: the fea- 
tures are youthful, though beginning to be matured 
in sorrow. The figure is of the size of life. The 
second is ‘ Faust with the Poison Cup.’ He is 
seated; he grasps the cup in his right hand, and 
turns the head, looking upwards. M. Scheffer is 
undoubtedly a master of expression: in this figure 
we see, as in the words of Mephistopheles, that— 
“ Thn siittigt keine Lust, ihm g'niigt kein Gliick, 

So buhit er fort nach wechselden Gestalten.” 
The difference between the cast of feature in this 
figure and iu that of Margaret is very marked,—the 
artist adheres professedly in the former to an ordi- 
nary type of beauty, which he supersedes by the 
enunciation of the deep sentiment of Géthe’s con- 
ceptions. : 

By Comte there are four pictures, of which the 
best is ‘The Trial of Lady Jane Grey.’ The scene 
is aroom in the Tower, and the bishops and other 
dignitaries express fully the dark fanaticism of the 
time. Lady Jane does not realise the historical 
character: this, however, is the most earnest of 
M. Comte’s works, of which the others are— 
‘ Benvenuto Cellini receiving the Visit of Francis I.,’ 
‘Jeanne D’Albret buying from Jean Paré, the court 
mercer, the gloves poisoned by order of Catherine 
de Medici,’ and ‘The Sorceress.’ Cellini receives 
Francis in his workshop, where we see in a recess his 
Cyclopes at work. The king appears in that parade 
of costume of which he was so fond, followed by a 
train of court attendants. And in the third picture 
we find Jeanne D’Albret, seated before the counter of 
Paré. At the back of her chair, and leaning on it, 
stands one of the gallants of the court, bedecked in 
all the bravery of the time. These two are costume 
pictures, and the dresses are correctly and well 
painted ; but the composition is so full as to reduce 
the importance of the figures, and Cellini is a sug- 
gestio falsi, being, as we see him here, a handsome 
man, whereas we know full well that he was exceed- 
ingly plain. The limbs of the king the painter 
might have safely improved ; but his nose, being an 
historical fact, immitigable and absolute, must be 
conscientiously dealt with. 

‘The Italian Shepherd,’ by Couture, shows us a 
figure standing devoutly before a cross, repeating his 
evening prayer. We are invited here to consider 
the expression, which is eminently successful: the 
execution otherwise is ostentatiously free. ‘The 
Disconsolate ’ is a life-sized quasi-nude figure, ap 
rently an academical study, painted of the size of life, 
with perfect truth of colour. 

‘Reading the Scriptures,’ by Miiller, we have 
some remembrance of having seen at Manchester; 
it would have been much more effective as a small 
picture; while ‘Calvin refusing the Sacrament to 
the Scoffers,’ by Lugardon, a semi-sacred subject, 
with great scope for severe expression, would have 
been more worthily treated as a large picture. 

By Meissonnier there are two pictures—both are 
gems; and we must do full and entire justice to the 
constancy and truth of M. Meissonnier, for the noble 
manner in which he endures the trials of prosperity. 
His adoration of his art is manifest in Cis works. 
These pictures are, of course, minute. One he calls 
* The Study,’ the other ‘A Courtier ;’ the former is 
a man in black, seated reading at a window; the latter 
is an erect figure in the costume of the last century, 
very much like a man in livery, but we must take 
M. Meissonnier’s word for his being a courtier. His 
coat is a yellowish drab, his waistcoat is red, with 
nether continuations, including the stockings, of the 
same coluur. We suspect M. Meissonnier of photo- 
graphy, but we know nobody who paints so well 4 
from solar pictures. We know that coat, and have 
a slight acquaintance with the waistcoat ; we have 
traced them for years in association with that famous 
three-cornered hat, which is no¢ in this picture. But 
enough of these two works,—we commend them to 
the notice of the Microscopic Society. 

* Barbaro, a favourite sporting Dog,’ is by 
Rosa Bonheur: an extraordinary looking animal, in 
which everything is consecrated to nature, and 
nothing to sentiment. ‘The Plough,’ also by this 
lady, shows a peasant ploughing with a yoke of two 
cows (?), which are admirably drawn—the force of 
their muscular action is nature itself. We confess 
we do not understand the projection of the shadows 
in this picture, but we will not dispute the accuracy 





80 infatuated ; but nothing can 


of Madile. Bonheur. In neither of these pictures is 








there any parade of execution—everythin 
a humble adoration of the shentaninn of = 

The works of Plassan are—‘The Return from 
Nurse,’ ‘The Music Lesson,’ ‘The Nurse,’ ‘ The 
pony Ae of which are worked out with a tender. 
ness that, in mauy cases, refines the picture 
the merits of the TLubject. . oa 

Again, Schlesinger, in the same class of incident 
has sent the ‘The First-born,’ ‘The Foot-bath.’ 
‘The Toilet,’ ‘The Parlour-maid,’ and a larger work 
a : — Famil - are out,’—in all of which the 

gures are well painted, but the composition is " 
rally surchars ed. = — 

The contributions of Edward Frere are, ‘ Children 
shelling Peas,’ ‘The Cradle,’ ‘The Milkmaid,’ ‘ The 
Gleaner Boy,’ and ‘The Little Epicure,’—all small 
pictures, worked out with a sweetness which not 
only commands admiration of the works, but inspires 
us with an interest beyond the pictures: we would 
know where he picks up as models such ragged, 
dirty, sweet, picturesque little urchins—or can the 
amiability be all his own? Fichel continues this 
fascinating genre in ‘The Wedding Repast,’ ‘The 
Musician,’ ‘The Duet,’ ‘ The Pipe.’ 

Troyer has sent a remarkable work, entitled, ‘ A 
Market-day in Brittany,’ full of rustic figures, most 
faithful in character, and brought together with 
great skill: he has also ‘The Convalescent,’ and 
* Needle Girls.’ 

‘Turkeys,’ by Juliette Bonheur, consists of a valu- 
able flock of these birds; and another, ‘ Fowls,’ 
evinces study and earnestness in the drawing. 

Brochart, so famous for his crayon studies, has 
four heads quite as careful as any we have ever seen 
by him; they are entitled, ‘Coquetry,’ ‘ Simplicity,’ 
‘ Intrigue,’ and ‘Candour.’ This artist has carried 
crayon painting to its utmost excellence. He is 
perhaps less mellow than some of the pastellistes of 
the last century; but he has brought the material to 
a triumphant fixesse. 

W. Wyld, an Englishman, but a French artist, 
exhibits a large work, ‘The Grand Canal, at Venice,’ 
painted with unimpeachable truth and uncompro- 
mising firmness: and by Ziem there is ‘The Even- 
ing Prayer at Constautinople,’ a large and glowing 
work reminding us of Claude and ‘Turner, as to its 
effect. We know not what the evening light may 
be at Constantinople, but it is, in this picture, more 
of an oraoge hue than we see it in our climate. 

‘ The Zingari,’ by Decamps, is a small picture, in 
which the forms are studiously indefinite—something 
in feeling like water-colour; but it is genial and 
harmonious in its tints. 

Le Poittevin exhibits this year only one picture, 
* Sailors at Rest,’ a sea-side scene,—not so careful as 
others of his productions which have been exhibited 
in this room. 

The portrait of the Marquis of Styleman le 
Strange, and that of the Marchioness of Styleman 
le Strange, are by Edward Dubufe: the latter, espe- 
cially, is a work of infinite sweetness, combining 
breadth with the most fastidious finish. 

By Isabey there is but one work, ‘ Sailors drawing 
a Boat up on the Beach ;’ and in the same class 
there are subjects by Hoguet, a ‘Coast Scene,’ and 
‘ Unloading Boats.’ re 

Kiorboe, an animal painter of reputation, exhibits 
‘A Shetland Pony ;’ and, in the same department, 
Palizzi, also favourably known to us, has ‘ Goats and 
Donkey,’ ‘ Boy opening the Gateway,’ ‘ Geese, Boy, 
and Donkey.’ 

By Van Leben, ‘Too Late for School,’ shows the 
pedagogue expelling the loiterers from the dvor. 
The facade of the schoolhouse, by the way, here 
constitutes the picture. This name attaches also to 
‘ The Birdcatcher,’ and ‘ Return from Labour.’ 

There are in the collection no pre-Raffaellite ten- 
dencies. There is more of the uniformity of @ 
school than among ourselves. Absolutism has ex- 
tended to painting; and from what we see and 
know, it is much to be doubted if any of the leaders 
of our purist movement would rise to the coveted 
glories of the Legion of Honour. That uniformity 
of feeling extends to the most ordinary surfaces, 
and even to the manner of dealing with shades on 
the face: yet, withal, there is « charm in these 
little works we would gladly see imported into our 
own pictures of the corresponding class. 

The exhibition cannot fail to be very useful to 
our school, 
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THE PRE-TITIANITES, 
INCLUDING GIORGIONE.*® 


Ox the Canareggio, one of the broadest 
canals, branching from the Canal Grande to- 
wards Mestre, is the Palazzo Manfrini, which 


contains the best collection of pictures in | 


Venice after that of the Academy ; its peculiar 
interest being chiefly derived from its specimens 
of Giorgione, a master whose works, rare every- 
where, are so rare in Venice especially, that, 
except the four or five here, and two in the 
Academy, I have neither met with, nor heard 
of any others, unless we may also except two 
or three flakes of bright “ orange-tawny” hue 
on the mouldering facade overhanging the 
Rialto. They are all that the salt south winds 
have left of those naked allegorical figures 
painted by him there in fresco, the meaning 
and purpose of which puzzled Vasari so much. 

e Manfrini palace, it may be observed on 
entering it, has a considerable garden, here a 
rarity. WhenI was at Venice before, it was in 
a condition of melancholy neglect, very pathe- 
tically overrun with weeds, amongst which the 
superannuated paths were quite forgetting 
themselves. Some old fallen sculptures were 
half buried; and one or two quaint summer- 
houses, apparently as ancient, at the end of 
divers little walks or avenues of round-headed 
acacias, looked very forlorn and tumble-down. 
Flowers, to be sure, there were but few or 
none. Yet, however deserted this garden 
now, I feel thoroughly, convinced that in 
former times it has witnessed some very fine 
passages of cavalier-courtship. Perhaps in 
yonder summer-house, beyond these little bright 

n acacias, Giorgione may have limned the 
ovely lady for his picture still up stairs, ever 
and anon throwing down his pencil and taking 
up the lute, (for the mastery of which it seems 
he was almost equally admired and sought in 
his own day,) to educe her finest expressions; by 
the power of some old simple air, some plain 
old country madrigal, calling up her whole 
soul into her eyes, and bidding them discourse 
eloquently with the boughs and the floating 
clouds above. 

One approaches this gallery, too, with some- 
= of a melancholy apprehension that it may 
be for the last time, since, according to com- 
mon report, the Count Manfrini has recently 
been more than once negotiating for the dis- 

sal of it in the lump, or, at all events, in 

ge divisions. One expects to read, all at 
once, some fine morning in the 7imes newspaper, 
that the whole has been transported to the 
Imperial Hermitage near Petersburg, for frigid 
generals to turn up their huge moustachios at 
the pictures, or diplomatists to be further cor- 
rupted by them with cold patronizing diletan- 
teism—the conventional cant of criticism ; or 
perhaps the Shah of Persia, who we hear is now 
spending a great deal of money in pictures to 
illustrate Ferdousi, may man to secure 
them, to ornament his harem, for the lively 
astonishment and criticism of his ladies, who, 
- doubt, will be much disgusted with their 
irt-like shadows, violences o perspective, and 
eneral loose coarseness of execution. It would 

- —— indeed, to see the best of them 
in our Gallery ; but probably some transient 
qualm of economy, or momentary languish- 
ment of the budget, occurring at the critical 
moment, may deprive us of that satisfaction, 
a as it 1s to be coveted, for the sake of 
ye — master-pieces to which we are 
especially, raw attention, the peerless Giorgione 

How interesting are the works of this libe- 
a of Venetian art from the exclusive cap- 
tivity of the cloister! how delightful his pic- 
ures, taken in a fresh and original spirit from 





* Concluded from p. 131. 
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_ the nature and life around him! which, be- 
| yond their religious aspect, he was the first 
artist of this part of Italy to appreciate in their 
true healthiness, energy, and beauty, elevating 
them with a noble, a sweet, and sometimes a 
melancholy, fervent, romantic feeling, in which 
he stands unrivalled; not chilling them with 
the antique influences extending elsewhere, 
not deserting them for vague ideality. Noble 
are his heads of the ardent youths and cavaliers 
of his day, and very lovely one or two damsels 
he has left us, of the full-grown, sunny Venetian 
kind, who make us almost begin to fancy that 
Cytherea herself is masked in a fair Venetian’s 
attire. Handmaids are they, not of the morn- 
ing, but of the evening, touching the soul like 
some rich, soft, pensive sunset. They are the 
very beings one dreams of on laying down 
some impassioned, deep-toned, elegant romance. 
Sometimes Giorgione brings these cavaliers and 
damsels together in the sala, and at the concert, 
enjoying the music which he loved so well. 
Sometimes he places them under the green- 
wood shades, filling up the pauses of the lute 
and plaintive flageolet with the still melodies 
of softened hearts and tender gazings; and 
sometimes he surrounds them with strange, 
quaint allegorical allusions, which, you must 
needs take it for granted, are of some deep 
and tender import, though by no means easily 
intelligible. His colouring, in the instances 
most characteristic, has an intense swarthy 
low, and his manner a peculiarly grand, man] 
readth and firmness; but the sweetness, mel- 
low ripeness, and softness of both, on due 
occasion, are nowise inferior. His pencil strikes 
firmly, like a warrior’s lance, but also it melts 
in its softer touches, as the lips of his own 
ladies would obviously do ; in each case adopt- 
ing, in a word, the style best suited to the sub- 
ject. And he himself must have been like a 
ero of romance, and well qualified for a part 
in such scenes as he loved to pourtray, if the 
remaining accounts of him are true. His name 
was characteristic of the tallness and dignity of 
his person, as well as of the exaltation of his 
mt His portrait in the Munich Gallery, as 
Kugler says, is “full of impassioned feeling, 
with a peculiar melancholy in the dark, glow- 
ing eyes.” Ladies, ladies, what a — for 
ou that is! Though of the humblest origin, 
e was, it is related, remarkable for the charm 
of his manners, as well as for the constant rec- 
titude and goodness of his conduct ; and on the 
lute, and in singing, as already said, he excelled 
so well that his company was much sought for 
because of those accomplishments. He and 
Titian were born in the same year, and these 
twin roses of Venetian art—twin brothers in 
mind and genius— instead of loving one another 
in eratitudo for intellectual obligations beyond 
value mutually received, from friends, became, 
before long, jealous and bitter rivals. One can- 
not wonder, certainly, that Giorgione should be 
a little vexed and nettled, when told by a 
couple of gossiping gentlemen, whom he met 
in the street, that in the paintings of the riva 
facade of the Fondaco de Tedeschi he had sur- 
passed himself ; the frescoes on that side being, 
in fact, by Titian, who divided the external 
decorations of the building with him equally, 
taking the street side, an oy the canal 
facade to his rival.* Ever after the period of 


* Giorgione most probably first set the example of deco- 
rating the fagades of the Venetian palaces with frescoes. 
He painted the outside of his own house in that manner, as 
a specimen and advertisement of his talents, and was 
afterwards much employed in such work. All the other 
great painters of Venice followed in the same course; and 
the Byzantine colonnades and marble incrustations, and 
graceful Gothic traceries of the sea-city, were then accom- 
panied by a mode of ornamentation so intellectually 
precious that the boasted magnificence of the East must 
have seemed something senseless and poor in comparison. 
But now nothing of this kind by the greater men remains, 
except a few touches already alluded to by Giorgione, and 
scarcely so many by Veronese, in the Campo 8. Maurizio. 
Giorgione also occupied much time in painting panels for 





this disgusting intimation, there was an es- 
trangement between Giorgione and his prudeut 
competitor for fame, who, it seems not unlikely 
from what we know of his cautious, jealous 
character in after life, may not have been quite 
so prompt to acknowledge the obligations he 
derived from the altogether new manner origi- 
nated by Giorgione, as the other might very 
naturally think he should have been. However 
this may be, Giorgione continued to rem a a 
romantic poetry of conception and a technical 
power, which left him no whit behind his com- 
petitor, till he was unhappily cut off in his 
thirty-fourth year. The accounts of his death 
are various. One relates that he caught the 

plague from a lady to whom he was devotedly 

attached, and who loved him with reciprocal 
fervour. He continued, it is said, to visit and 

tend her, without being aware of the dangerous, 

infectious character of her ailment, and, taking 

it, succumbed to its virulence. This is Vasari’s 

version, but Ridolfi, whose Venetian account is 

more likely to be accurate, says he died of 
grief because of the faithlessness of his mis- 
tress, who eloped from his house with Zarotto, 

or Morto da Feltro, one of his assistants. It 

may be added that Morto (whom Vasari de- 
scribes as a man of much eccentricity in his 
mode of life, as well as of thinking) eventually 
renounced the Arts, and, adopting the soldier’s 
life, was killed valiantly fighting before Zara 

Romance will, of course, insist that he was 
driven to this desperate course by the stings of 
conscience, which, incessantly reminding him 
of his base ingratitude to Giorgione, rendered 
life insupportable. 

Now — in this Manfrini Gallery, are side 
by side, (and may\they never be parted), two 
exquisite pictures, a Giorgione, and a some- 
what early Titian, which prove, more perhaps 
than any others, how close an intellectual 
sympathy existed between these zealous rivals, 
whose differences were as if two twin stars 
placed together by the Divine Hand, that the 
might minister sweet interchange of vari 
light and beauty, were to sever themselves into 
malign and angry opposition. The Giorgione 
is the celebrated conversation piece of the 
Cavalier, the Lady, and the Page, painted in 
that soft, rich, mellow manner which is now 
usually styled emphatically the Titianesque ; 
and the Titian is a sentimental Pastoral with 
allegorical allusions, conceived with Giorgione’s 
more fervent and melancholy feeling, and cha- 
racterised by his tawny glow of colour, and 
force almost verging on ness. It is not 
easy, at first, to think of this picture as other 
than the work of Titian’s early inspirer in the 
emancipation of Art from monkish medieval 
trammels. 

But first of the Giorgione. It represents, 
half-length, some noble cavalier and a lady 
attended by a young page; and the beautiful 
female figure is said to be a portrait of 
Titian’s favourite, La Violante, Palma Vecchio’s 
daughter. If the pretty lady who played Gior- 
gione false was like her, one need not wonder 
at his flat despair; she must have been 80 
utterly bewitching, so rare and dear a creature. 
This is, I,think, one of the very sweetest, and 

uite the most intelligently pensive of ali the 
ae Beauties, whom Art has, up to the 

resent moment, made me acquainted with. 
he has very much the same face as Titian’s 
Flora in the Uffizii of Florence, who has passed 
also for Palma’s daughter ; indeed, I really 
believe these visages are identical. But here 
her toilet is completed; she has donned a 








those wonderfully ornate articles of furniture so cha- 
racteristic of the Renalenanes period, selecting his subjects 
chiefly from Ovid; avd two or three of them, removed 
from their original settings, exist. But, on the whole, fate 
has borne hardly on the works of Giorgione, as well as on 
his life ; and his reputation is furthermore wronged by the 
—- of feeble works, in which he wranifestly 
no hand. 
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ndola a 
‘ace is animated with a very lively and in- 
tellectual expression. The cavalier too, who, | 
with hand laid on bers, is looking back at her | 
devoutly, would, I believe, quite satisfy the 
most romantic young lady’s tender aspirations. | 
A boy- in a feathered bonnet, with a | 
lenitude of melancholy sentiment in his parted 
fins and upturned eye, completes the group | 
in this most fascinating picture; the colour of 
which is wholly made up of warm soft brownish | 
flesh tints, and deep rich brownish dark hues 
and shadowings, in ripest blending—only a note 
or two of colour, it is true, but composing a 
fall and tender harmony. The picture, it 
struck me, even whilst looking at it, would do 
sing well for Bassanio expatiating on the 
caskets, and the bright and intellectual Portia 
standing beside him, gazing on them with a 
sweet pensive air, wrapped in the enjoyment of 
his eloquence. 
So much for the Giorgione. 
Titian Pastoral, which certainly must have been 





robed damsels should be so quietly and unre- 
servedly attending upon these two doubleted 


young cavaliers, one is rather puzzled to make 


out. But what a deliciously calm and pensive 
piece of musical listening it is; what an ex- 
pression of the soothing pause that follows, 
when harmonious sounds die away from the ear, 
to live more fully in the heart for awhile! It 
is to the eye just what the cavalier’s lay would 
be to the ear. The colour and the tone, in- 
clining to a golden brown, are beautiful ; and 
the execution is soft and round, considering the 
antecedents of Art, admirably so. In these 
respects the fine Correggio of the Marriage of 
St. Catherine, which hangs next it, is rivalled, 
and indeed, by the bye, much resembled. Dr. 
Waagen, it seems, ascribes this picture to 
Palma, I suppose from its less powerful man- 
ner. I am not aware, myself, of any grounds 
sufficient for disturbing the usual opinion on 


be, being thrashed lustily by another nak 

fawe, ob has laid hold of fim. These _ 
monsters are conceived and realized with an 
impressive vigour; but the rest of the picture 
is very black and heavy, and somewhat poorly 
carried out ; boldly intended, no doubt ; but the 
notions in Art of raging . seas and drivi 
clouds are here evidently yet in their infancy. 
The rp see ee nevertheless, are y 
grand in attitude, design, and feeling, most 
remarkable for what og be ha = called 
| Giorgione’s stern glow of colour, an irably 
| drawn, with something of a Michael Angeles- 
= force and elevation of manner, such as, so 
| far as I know, is unique in Venetian art, and 
| perhaps justifies the higher anticipations of 
| P race : P 

what Giorgione might have been, more than 
— else now left us. 

jith regard to the miracle itself, the rest of 

| the story is well known. After its accomplish- 








‘the subject; but if not Giorgione’s, the pic- | ment, San Niccolo and San Giorgio were ye] 


certain of his works, and one of the most 


painted in earnest and congenial emulation of | delightful things of its class,—enough of itself 


some of Giorgione’s best and most distinctive 
qualities. The colour, as I have said, has his 
tawny glow; and the painting tends to that 
soulied force and firmness which are so cha- 
racteristic of him; and far more than these, 
there is all his fine melancholy tenderness of 
sentiment. A nude tawny youth, seated on the 
grass, is gazing with a deep and serious fond- 
ness on a girl, who reclines before him resting 
her arms on his knees, and looking up to him, 
holding in her hands the tibia or double pipe, 
on which, no doubt, she has just been play- 
ing some touching air. Two lovely children 
lie asleep before ion at some little distance, 
and a third has newly awakened. And 
apart in the background an old man meditates 
on a skull, amidst a lonely, contemplative, 
intensely-rural landscape, which, wrapped in 
the solemn shades of evening, extends beyond 
a group of rude shepherds’ cots, towards the 
calm, earth-limiting, and boundless sea. The 
“Three Ages,” the picture is called; and here 
we certainly see, rendered significantly enough, 
Infancy asleep and just awakening, the tender- 
ness of Youth, the contemplativeness of Age. 
The three groups take no notice of cach other 
whatsoever. Each age, it cannot but be re- 
marked, is wrapped up in itself, and in its own 
— with no attention or sympathy to 


to prove that there was a tender vein of pure 

astoral poetry in Palma’s mind, not mani- 
fested in any other work of his with which I 
am acquainted. 

The other Giorgiones in the Manfrini Palace 
are very inferior to his “Bassanioconsidering the 
Caskets.” Oneof them, called “the Astrologer,” 
is an early work, in his obscure allegorical style 
of conception, hard and not interesting ; neither 
will the two or three portraits in this collection 
ascribed to him extend his fame; “ the Lady 
with the Lute ” being the best of them. And 
these are actually his only productions now 
remaining in Venice, that we could hear of, 
except two in the Academy ; one of them little 
remarkable, but the other a large and cele- 
brated work, of the three Saints allaying the 
sea-storm with which certain infernal powers 
once on a time threatened utterly to destroy 
Venice. In 1341, that is to say, in the reign 
of Bartolomeo Gradenigo, Niccolo Vecchio (as 
we should term the devil, were we to translate 
our vernacular into Italian literally) had a mind 
to submerge the city entirely; and to all ap- 
pearance he would have accomplished his pur- 


pose, had not St. Mark perso interposed to 
coreg him. The waves were already runnin 
1igh, and the inundation seemed most immi- 





nent, when, during the stormy night, the Evan- 


vestow on the others.* Meditative subjects | gelist appeared incognito to a poor fisherman, 

of this kind, in which the pencil vies with the | whose barque was tossing at the quay, and in- 

sweetest and deepest tones of the bucolic | duced him to put forth in his company, most 

reed, and in which quaint little allegories, such | a as it seemed, first to San Giorgio, 
l 


as Gian Bellini sometimes amused himself 


with, are expressed with consummate art, were | di Lido. 


equally common to Giorgione and Titian; but 


here the feeling and mode of treatment are sonages likewise at first, but 


uch derived from Giorgione, though wrought 
out by Titian’s hand. 

To contemplate a work closely akin to this, 
and aseribed to Giorgione, and if his, tend- 
ing still further to couple in their intellects 
these rival spirits together, we cannot now re- 
sist taking a long stretch fora few moments to 
the Louvre, and seating ourselves on that luxu- 
rious and highly hospitable public ottoman in 
the Salon Carré, which is beyond comparison 
the most delightful resting-place in Paris. The 
picture there before us seems highly character- 
istic of Giorgione’s tender romantic feeling. A 
cavalier seated amidst an evening woodland 
landscape is playing pensively on a guitar, with 
another listening ; and two nude damsels, one 
filling a glass jug ata cistern, and the other 
holding a shepherd's pipe, are bearing them 
company. The incident is strange and unac- 


countable enough, certainly. Why these un- | 





® There is an altogether inferior 


able work 


repetition of this pie. 
ture, with many Variations, in the Bridgewater Gallery 

® much damaged and apparently unfinished, ugly, disagree 

} 

| 


and secondly further out still, to San Niccold 
‘he object in this was to take on 
board two other personages, mysterious per- 
resently shown 
| to be nothing less than the local tutelary saints 
| themselves. Then, no doubt, almost winged by 
| its sacred lading, the boat made right for a 
certain dark ship, manned obviously by fiends, 
_ which was flying between the black waves and 
clouds towards Venice, with a most ominous 
swiftness and facility. But on the Saints re- 
buking it, and signing the cross, it immedi- 
_ ately faded away into an unruffled calm. The 
moment before the accomplishment of this 
famous miracle has been chosen by Giorgione 
for his wild and vigorously conceived picture. 
Chiefly admirable is it for the solemn grandeur 
of two naked figures rowing in a boat in the 
foreground, and leaning back as they do so, 
with a somewhat mournful air, to eye the sa- 


| tanie felucca behind them, bannered with ! 


| flames, and astir with mysterious stran 
| figures, who seem already confounded by the 
anticipation of the failure and punishment 
| which await them. A demoniacal dolphin in 
the trough of the sea is really a very fierce 
and fearful fish; and so is another, though now 
most portentously dolorous, as well he may 





Now for the | ture is, at any rate, @ very near successor of | landed at their respective fanes; and, 


| St. Mark himself was disembarked in front at 
‘the Piazzetta. He was walking away very 
coolly, sweeping the pavement with his long 
white robe, and casting a friendly eye, as he 
went, up to the lion on the column, which 
certainly wagged his tail at the moment, when 
the fisherman called after him: “ Halloo, 
sir!” cried he, thinking of certain private 
needs which remained, much more than of the 
public calamity just averted, “ you’ve forgotten 
your fare; a golden ducat at least, after the 
work we had to get out.”—“ Dear me,” re- 
plied St. Mark, turning round very graciously, 
“TI quite forgot it. The labourer certainly 
is well worthy of his hire; indeed, few are 
so much so. But this happens rather awk- 
wardly, for tis long since | carried about any 
money with me. owever, take this ring, and 
resent it to the Doge and Senate with my 
ind love, or rather my respectful compli- 
ments, telling them what their guardians have, 
by divine appointment, done for the city; and 
they—I od ental, will reward you hand- 
somely. For the present, I see with pleasure 
that you have enough in your cupboard for a 
comfortable supper. elicissima notte amico 
mio.’ And so saying he paced away, and as 
he neared his church, a glory broadly kindled 
round his head, its silvery scintillations vyi 
with those of the full moon, now rolling wit 
liberated brilliancy and serene thankfulness in 
the clear blue heavens above them. The 
fisherman watched him till those beams con- 
tracted and withdrew themselves within the 

rch of the basilica, even as if the moon 

erself were setting there; and then every 
window shone out in succession, with a light 
incomparably more pure and brilliant than is 
seen there even on the night of the Virgin's 
chief festival; and a choir was faintly heard 
for a few moments, rising off into the air, as if 
on seraphs’ wings. But soon it died away, 
and then no light remained, save those calm, 
snow-like domes of the church, shining to the 
moon like whitest crests of Alps, when the 
last cow-bell has long ceased to tinkle, and 
every chalet is fast asleep below. 

Of course the fisherman did as he had been 
bid, and his story, doubted at first, was con- 
sidered quite authenticated by the production 
of the ring, which was indeed St. Mark’s—an 
article belonging to his treasury, and found on 
inquiry there to be actually missing. The 
miracle, therefore, was acknowledged with 
pious gratitude ; and the humbler of the instru- 
inents employed in it was immediately re- 
warded with ‘an adequate pension, whic 2, 
peased his hungry children and querulous wile, 
| and made him comfortable for the rest of 
'days. An admirable climax this to the close 

of a miraculous story. 
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COLOURING STATUES.* 





Ow the two last occasions I have attempted to illus- 

trate what I conceive an important consideration in 

viewing this subject as regards the practice of 

Greek Art, viz., that a distinction existed between 

those statues which were immediately to subserve 

the worship of the time, and those which were 
created to gratify its pure and natural taste. In 
practice, no doubt, the two styles ran into each 
other, and a precise line of demarcation is impossible ; 
but as phases of Art, they, in my view, arose from 
the difference of the two influences. The statues in 
one material, especially those in marble, were among 
the purest emanations of the exquisite taste of that 
wonderful people; while the polychrome treatment 
of those which were coloured I conceive to have 
arisen all more or less from idol worship, and par- 
ticularly in respect to the colossi in ivory and gold. 

With retributive justice the latter have wholly 

perished, while many of the former have, in a 

more or less perfect state, been preserved to our days. 

It was in accordance with this view that I 
treated the first part of the subject, that is, whether 
the Greeks coloured their statues, and if so, to 
what degree? And the same consideration will also 
illustrate the second part of the question, namely, if 
they did so, should we? It may be said, however, 
that on this head it is prejudged, inasmuch as we 
are not idolaters; but in truth it is not exactly 
so, for even granting that the full, or nearly full 
colouring of statues among the Greeks, was in- 
troduced to deceive the people in a mode analo- 
gous to the illusions of the cave of Trophonius, or 
the oracles of Delphi and Dodona, and was not in 
accordance with the best aspirations of the artists 
themselves,—as evidenced in the desire of Phidias 
to execute the great Minerva of the Parthenon in 
marble, instead of the ivory and gold he was 
eventually obliged to employ,—yet this does not 
involve in the same category a degree of subtinting 
that might or might not have been more in harmony 
with the tastes of the best judges of the time; and 
which, be it remarked, is the phase of the poly- 
chrome treatment of statues that has lately risen 
into public view, through being advocated for pre- 
sent practice by some opinions well worthy of 
respect. Thus I conceive that the question of sub- 
tinting, as applied to statues, is not by necessity 
involved in that of the more fully imitative prac- 
tice of statue painting, although the subtinting 
of the less important sculptures of the Greek 
temples may have been first introduced for the 
purpose of carrying out and shading off, as it 
were, gradually the fuller treatment of the idol 
of the divinity within. And this will be the more 
readily accepted by the advocates of. sculpture- 
colouring at the present time, inasmuch as few even 
of the most ultra of the polychromists are hardy 
enough to suggest that sculptures of high character 
should be ful/y coloured. 

Thus, although the distinction between Idols and 
Art-statues may afford a valuable illustration of the 
Various treatment of statues among the ancients, 
the question also demands consideration on its own 
merits «sthetically and practically on what have 
been called “the eternal principles of Art” common 
to all time. 

_let us, therefore, view firstly, whether the ad- 
dition of colouring to statues is to be held as 

Y an advance or a retrogression. The poly- 
chromist will, no doubt, consider that it is evi- 
dently the former, while the monochromist will 
allege it, on the other hand, to be a confusion of 
those arts which good taste has gradually separated 
in the lapse of ages into distinct languages of 

uman expression. The polychromist will claim 
honour for the uniting of the charms of colour 

With those of form as the evidence of progress and 
im : on - a . 

provement; while the monochromist will point 
back with a significant finger to the earliest efforts 
of Art, when we have every reason to believe that 
imitative form and colour were almost, without ex- 
ception, used together. 

_ This arose, indeed, from the very imperfection of 
either art, just as you may notice now in some 
of our most inferior specimens of pottery, as in the 
little images of children, dogs, and parrots, you 








* Continued from page 70. 


meet with in cottages, where the form is so incom- 
— that without colour it is a chance if one would 

ow what they were meant to be. In the same 
way, in the earliest efforts of imitation, the artists, 
uneducated and inexperienced, were obliged to club 
their means to produce anything tautamount to the 
representation of a human form. The first thing 
that Art attempted was probably in the way of 
hero-worship, and, Prometheus-like, to make a 
human being. This was either the resemblance of 
an ancestor or of some great tyrant, or perhaps of 
both in one; which image soon came to be looked 
on as a household god, and be propitiated and con- 
sulted before the commencement of an undertaking, 
and to be thanked and decorated with spoils after 
success in war or the chase. The more living these 
resemblances could be made to look, the more 
direct and likely would appear, to those who 
looked up to them, the support which they might 
hope to receive from them ; and hence arose what 
has usurped so large a portion in the worship of 
all ages, and played so large and sad a part in 
the history of man, namely, the Idol. All barbarians 
and idolaters, as a general rule, have been, and are, 
polychromists as regards the art of sculpture—they 
all colour their statues. 

Are we then to suppose that the extremes meet, 
and that the earliest efforts of Art, as regards this 
practice, are to be paralleled by its most experienced 
effects, and that the uncoloured statues of the Venus 
of Cnidos, and of the Moses and Night and Morn- 
ing of Michael Angelo, are but incomplete steps 
(half-way, as it were, and as having lost the true 
track of combination of the arts) between the first 
barbarian attempts, in which statues were painted, 
and a more advanced and perfect period of human 
art, when the same principles are to be again ac- 
cepted and practised ? 

The Dramatic art is the only one in which the 
complete imitation of human nature, as it lives and 
moves, is attempted to be placed before the percep- 
tions. Here the poet’s art invents the plot, and 
fills it up with the actions, thoughts, and words of 
the dramatis persona: and the musician adds the 
charm of rythm and the song. The painter ar- 
ranges the scenes and the costumes, and all, with 
the sculptor’s art combined, is united by the actor 
in his own person and form; while each and all, 
with the architect’s art, present the living, moving 
groups complete in all phases as an imitation of 
reality. This, therefore, is the only complete art 
in idea; and yet no art requires greater allowances 
to be made for it in execution and in fact. It is 
complete in its attempt, not in its accomplishment. 
It attempts to “hold a mirror up to nature,” and 
to add voice, and to be in all respects a reflection 
of reality. But to compressa life or a series of great 


| actions within the compass of five acts, aud three 


hours, calls most largely on the imagination of the 
spectator to complete the picture. 

But it is necessary for the histrionic art to 
attempt all this, for its expression is made not so 
much by the perfection of any one phase of the 
imitation of nature, but by a combination of them 
all—all more or less incomplete; by a tout ensemble 
of short-comings, rather than by one perfection, 
and which must so remain short-comings until we 
may have beings answering to the poet’s idea in 
form and stature, and gifted with voice and bear- 
ing equal to the sentiments they have to deliver. 
The dramatist, within a contracted area, attempts a 
complete representation of nature in all its phases: 
and he has to paint it with the colours the state of 
the stage affords him: the actor has to follow them 
out with his own powers and the resources he has 
within his grasp. The drama thus depends for 
impression and success on many instruments and 
means all directed to one point, and not on the 
oo of any one of them. On the other 

d, the other arts, I conceive, of direct human ex- 
pression considered separately—as painting, music, 
and sculpture—depend rather on the thorough 
working out of one means than on any com- 
bination of them, viz., on that means which be- 
longs to each respectively, and especially, as in 
music, the harmony and perfection of sound; in 
pointing, all that can charm in the arrangement, 

efinition, and perfection of lines and tints on @ 
flat surface ; and in sculpture, on character, beauty, 
and perfection of form. I would force no defini- 
tion, nor make use of any distinction that does not 











naturally arise; but it ap to me that a refer- 
ence to the means by which the drama produces its 
effects, may throw some light by contrast on the 
very different principles on which the other arts, 
especially those of painting and sculpture, are gifted 
to effect theirs; and that while the one art pro- 
duces its impression by the combination of many 
means which, from the nature of things, must be 
all, or very nearly all, highly incomplete, the 
other simple arts, while they attempt less, have a 
greater duty laid on them, to strive to approach 
nearer, each in its separate province, to perfection. 

Poetry, architecture, music, painting, sculpture, 
have all, in this view, but one phase of expression 
proper to each. They may be combined in effect, 

ut each art remains single. The Greeks made 
many Muses, and did not combine all the arts in 
one individual. True, they were all sisters, and all 
of one family, and lived in harmony, but they had 
each their specialty. Pure Reason, with her distinct 
and defiuite demarcations, perhaps cannot always 
reach the mode in which the exercise of the depart- 
ments may be combined without injury to each ; 
and Taste, with her more subtle shadings, must 
needs be called in to assist with her delicate touch. 
I mean to say that canous on these points can be 
more easily suggested than justified; but still, on 
some points, mere reasoning will point out pretty 
clearly where confusion should be avoided, and 
wherein it needs but little illustration to show 
when and how the individual path of each art should 
be adhered to. 

Now the question of Colouring Statues appears 
to me one of these. If we once depart in Sculpture 
from its own proper means of expression, and from 
the simplicity of its natural monochrome surface, 
where are we to stop? We will imagine, however, 
for the sake of argument, that all the difficulties, 
which, indeed, I conceive are insurmountable, are got 
over in the first step, namely, the truthful and com- 
plete colouring of a statue like life. We will sup- 
— this done in perfection. The work is like a 

uman being; it looks as if it could move—then 
it should move! It looks as if it could speak— 
then it should speak! But then to speak it must 
think ; but where is the intellect ? We have no Pro- 
metheus now to bring fire from heaven. The 
statue, within its original province, was a complete 
thing in its phase ; but no sooner do you give it colour 
than it looks incomplete—it then wants movement. 
Then, to follow out the fancy, it is but dumb, and 
is still more incomplete: and then it wants intel- 
lect, or it were the most incomplete thing of all— 
an idiot, and the whole fabric tumbles into ruins 
together! I own this is following out the idea 
rather ad absurdum : but I trust this wil] be excused, 
inasmuch as I only, as it were, extend the lines of 
these undue additions to illustrate the more the 
extent of their divergence from true Art. We are 
not creators, we are only artists, and each art is 
respectively a phase of nature: to unite them all in 
perfection does not belong to us. 

Sculpture is an art within small compass, but 
will be allowed perhaps, from that very concentra- 
tion to be the more effective within her own 
confines. No work of Art is more complete in 
itself than a nude, highly-finished female statue 
in pure marble—the triumph of living form worked 
out humbly in Nature’s most beautiful inanimate 
material.‘ The creature’s Art-worship of the Creator’s 
most beautiful work! ‘There it is—Form concen- 
trated down to its essence! In itself, in its pure 
monochrome veil of tint, it is — add any- 
thing to it, and you make it incomplete. , 

But to stop short of this—(which, as I have said, 
is so difficult, because, when you have added colour, 
you then want movement, then voice, then intellect, 
and inasmuch as there is no true resting-place be- 
tween the one exercised art and that “ wonderful 
iece of work—man”)—but to stop short of this, 

conceive that, add a single touch of tint to the pure 
Parian surface, and you begin to unfinish what was 
before finished: and to illustrate this, we will now, 
without pressing the uences any further, by 
your leave, coutract our consideration strictly within 
the confines of colour and its application to statues. 
There before you is the marble statue in its com- 
plete and native purity, and now, if you please, we 
will begin to colour it. Mix up your tints and let 
us begin. Joun Bew. 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES. 





TUE FAMILY OF CHARLES I. : 
Van Dyck, Painter. H. Bourne, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 5 ft. 4} in. by 6 ft. 6 in. 


HAMLET AND LOUIS THE ELEVENTH, 
AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 





We took occasion to remark, in our notice of one of 


Jecting from the numerous pictures | that remarkable series of revivals wherein Mr. 
Orr aa pe i Winsor Castle, those which would | Kean has brought the illustration of all the Arts 


best illastrate the style and manner of this — 
guished portrait-painter, was dot an easy one: there 
areso many which may be considered of equal ex- 
cellence that we found it almost impossible to give 


| 
| 
| 


to the service of the Shakspere muse,—in a manner 
unprecedented as regards either the luxury or the 
taste of the illustration, and claiming for the series 
in question a separate chapter in the -history of our 


ference over the others: we felt embarras | modern stage, whenever that -shall come .to be 
des Naeem, Of the portraits of the Stuart family, | written,—that amongst his accumulated tribute at the 


wehave already engraved two in this series,—that 
of the Queeti of Charles, and the picture represent- 
ing three of their childreu: we have chosen another, 
because, first, it has a world-wide reputation, as it 
deserves to ‘have, and, secondly, because it was an 


| 


shriue at which he worships, has been the offering up 
of a certain portion of. his own personality. ..No 
other manager has apprehended in the same high 
sense as Mr. Kean, how the descriptive element 
that informs so large a majority of Shalepere’s plays 


especial favourite with the unfortunate monarch, | may be seized on’ for.the expression of his meanings 
in whose breakfast-room at Whitehall it hung. The | and the manifestation of his spiritualities ;» but 


work Was 
group Priuce Charles, then about seven years 
of age, afterwards Charles I!.; his hand rests on 
the bead of a fine mastiff dog: to the right are the 
Princess Anne, who died young, aid Prince James, 
aftefwards James IJ.; on the left the Princess 
Elizabeth, who died a prisoner in Carisbrook Castle, 
and to whose memory our gracious Sovereign has 
recently caused a beautiful monument to be erected 
in Newport Charch, where the remains of the royal 
captive lie; and the Princess Mary, an infant, after- 
wards the wife of William, Prince of Orange: below 
these is a spaniel. “ This family picture,” says Haz- 
litt, “is certainly admirably painted and managed. 
The large mastiff dog is inimitably fine atid true to 
nature, and seems as if he was made to be pulled 
about by a parcel. of royal infants from generation 
to generation. In general, it may be objected to 
Van Dyck's dressed children, that they look like little 
old men and women. His grown-up people had 
too’ much stiffness and formality, and the same 
thing must overlay the playfuluess of infancy.” 
Painters themselves, and all who have siudied the 
principles of Art, can)alone determine how far 
costume contributes to, or detracts from, the beauty 
of a portrait as a picture. It is idle to affirm, as 
some people do, thet, so long as the painting is 
good, it matters little how the figure is habited. 
We have only to look, for example, at the female 
fashions of & century back to see the absurdity 
of such reasoning / what do we behold at that time 
but sure eeee of outline in the human form either 
utterly lost or wretcliedly distorted? the dress 
falling in a long straight line from the waist,—no, 
not the waist, but from a point immediately under 
the arms; and the upper part of the gown fitting 
so closely to the person as to give the outline of the 
figure almost eroteeguay, when yiewed in relation 
to the other parts, « We cannot ¢ admiration 
of the uubounded limits to which female costume 
im the present day is carried; but mast unquestion- 
ably it is far more picturesquely becoming than the 
scanty, tightened garments worn by our mothers in 
their young days. The fashion of wearing the hair 
is another matter with which artists oftentimes find 
much difficulty in contending ; and this, too, whether 


the portrait be of man, woman, or child. The ful- | 


ness and natural cast of the hair in Van Dyck’s time, 
enabled him to dispose and arrange it to the best 
advantage in setting off the’ features, so that his 
portraits have become models of study to all suc- 
ceeding painters, for the elegadce with which the 


inted in-1637. In the centre of the | 


amongst his contributions to that end, this -partial 
sacrifice of himself has been the rarest and most 
yotive of all. That earnestness of: purpose which; 
while it submits his:own acting to the highest tests 
by the perfection of every accessory that accompanies 
it, withdraws at the same time from prominent 
assertion the large amount of contribution which 
that acting makes to the great general effect, is 
a form of homage to which the English play- 
goer has been little accustomed, in cases wherein the 
two characters of manager and actor have met. in 
one. » No sacrifice of any kind has.seemed too great 
to Mr. Kean which might help him to win back the 
wandering public to the Shakspere faith.—The 
result has been, a complete triumph for his cause and 
for himself.. ‘There is now, once more, a temple for 
high drama to which the people flock in crowds,— 
and, in doing so, they have learnt at last what, in 
every way, they owe to Mr. Kean. They now know 
that, if he hung around the shrine before which 
he bows all the outer lights that Art can supply, it 
was with the view of luring them back to the per- 
ception of the everlasting light that burns within :— 
if he sought to attract his audiences by every.argu- 
ment to which for the moment they were most 
accessible, he shows them, in the hour of his success, 
that he had in reserve a far higher argument of his 
own. 

Amid the rich scenic illustration which, in Mr. 
Kean’s revival of “King Richard "JI.,” gave such 
marvellous presentment to the visible poetry of 
Shakspere’s page, and showed, in -its appropriate 
setting of the feudal time and the stormy barony of 
England, the melancholy figure and elegiac passion 
of the’ fallen king, it was quite possible to over- 





look the justice due to Mr. Kean for the part which 
he himself yielded as an actor to the whole 
result. From that full Shakspere harmony it 
was difficult, because of the fulness, to single out 
the leading chord,—from the sum.of the influences 
employed towards the great dramatic expression, it 
might occur to few to separate the master influence 
conveyed in Mr. Kean’s fine rendering of the text. 
But Mr. Kean, with his audience at length at 
commaud, has now produced that one of the plays 
of Shakspere, to take which out of the domain of the 
closet, and introduce it on to the stage, has always 
seemed to us the boldest of histrionic adventures, 
mainly because the actor who would present the part 
which is its life must lean nearly altogether on him- 
self. The interest of the play is so essentially psycholo- 
gical, that it can receive little aid or illustration from 





hair unites and composes with the several portions | without,—the text so transcendental, that he who 


of the face. Addison, in remarking upon the style 


in which the ladies of his time wore their hair, | 


says:—"“I would desire the fair sex to consider 
how impossible it is for therM to add anything that 
can be ornamental to what is already the master- 
piece of nature; the head has the most beautiful 
appearance, as well as the highest station, in a 
homan figure... .. She seems to have designed 
the head as the cnpola to the most glorious of her 
works; and when we load it with such a pile ‘of 
supernumerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry 
of the human figure, and foolishly contrive to. call 
off the eye from real and great beauties, to childish 
gewgaws, ribbands, and bone-lace.” 

A copy of the picture here engrayed is in the 
Museum at Berlin. The original, as we have inti- 
mated, is at Windsor Castle. 
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can read it in such way as to command its clear 
apprehension on the part of a mixed audience, should 
be one of the finest stage commentators in the 
world. We have. coupled .this revival, for a few 
remarks,—and for reasons which we shall proceed to 
explain,—with another of Mr. Kean’s recent repro- 
dactions,—the part of Louis the Eleventh, as adapted 
for the English stage from Casimir Delavigne’s fine, 
full, and striking historical play of “ Louis XI.” In 
ra of these two great performances, not only does 
r. Kean stand now without-a rival in his pro- 
fession,— but they who have Jong mourned over the 
dead masters of his art are somewhat startled to 
find, that the great traditions of the stage, by them so 
affectionately remembered, and of which othérs have 
so much, are once more alive by means of 

these presentments. 











It would be difficult, from the whole range of 
drama, of the high class, to select a couple of parts 
so entirely dissimilar, in all respects, as are these 


two, , theréfore,; implying so wide a range of. 


dramatic apprehension and histriovic. art in the 
successful impersonator,of both. . If Mr. Kean had 
desired to put formally in evidence the variety and 
versatility of his powers, he. could scarcely have 
adopted a means more expressive, for the purpose 
than the alternation of these two performances. From. 
the one night to the other, we pass, as it were, be- 
tween the opposite poles of dramatic character. In 
Lonis, we have an idiosyncracy strongly marked,— 
hard, grotesque, and angular :—in Hamlet, a nature 
made by its own speculative tendencies, and by the 


perplexing circumstances in which he is inyolved,- 


vague, vacillating, and uncertain. . Louis is cold, 
sordid, ‘and self-engrossed ; — Hamlet, generous, 
impassioned, aud ,dreamy. The saliencies that in. 
Louis are the habitual expressions of character,’ are 
seen constantly in strong . lights:—Hamlet, as 
regards both mind and fortune, moves, as it were, 
under the shadow of a cloud. Louis is self-centred: 
—Hamlet, self-lost, in the, constant - effort to.grasp 
at something beyond himself. Louis's thoughts 
translate themselves habitually into action :—what 
should be acts with-Hamlet, entangle themselves in 
the intricacies of perplexed thought. . What the first: 
resolves, all the necessary instruments are employed 
at once to carry out ;—in the other, the native hue 
of resolution “% + bh: ve 
“ Is Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought, ’ 
And enterprises of great.pith and moment, , 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 
Both are philosophers, after their several kinds :—but 
the philosophy of the one expatiates nobly in the high 
field of thought, exploring the oracles of elemental 
trath and justice ; the philosophy of the other founds 
politically on the civil nature of man, and gambles 
with his passions. The one has a nature that would 
creep to its end, even where it might fly :—the other, 
has a tendency to soar away from the end to which 
it should walk direct, on the wing of speculation.— 
—It is, itself, a mental effort of no common mark, 
that steps from the one to thé other of these opposite 
creations, for the purpose of dramatic impersonation, 
in the interval of a night. ate 
Towards the character of Louis the Eleventh, as 
presented by M. Casimir Delavigne, few readings from 
any previous type of character can furnish help. His, 
is a strong indiyiduality,—and nearly all generali- 
zations fail of aid.in the attempt to make up @ 
portrait so intensely peculiar. Some of the more 
prominent of his mental angularities are, in reality, 
to a certain extent softened down by that sufficient 
knowledge of history which enables us to rekindle 
the extinguished lamps of the past, and see them in 
the lights of his own time; but amid the motives of 
our day, we have scarcely a clue to an organization 
made up of such strange opposites. With a craft 
that is beyond the craft of his age, Louis has a 
credulity that is in excess of it, too.  Sceptieal 
of all things, and distrusting every one around him, 
he is yet the slave of a superstition that lays him 
literally at the feet of any one who chooses to work 
upon it. His cruelty, which. in its principle is 
really a policy, policy has sharpened by practice 
till it looks like an instinct. Absolute as regards 
his acts,—he is the abject bondsman of the fears that 
follow them. He is hunted through the world, and 
to the verge of the grave, by the deeds that were 
the servants of his own despot power. He has 
practised deceit on others, till he ends by juggling 
with his own conscience, and gambles for his own 
soul. He has lent himself to. the instruments ¢ 
treaty and intrigue, till he would make a politic 
contract with heaven. His passionate love of life, 
which exalts his fear of death into’ an. agony, 6 
made up of his actual enjoyment of power, and his 
dread of that avenger for its misuse which he expects 
to meet in the shadows of the grave. Every one of 
these feelings and qualities—many of whic would 
seem to neutralise one another—is genuine Mm 
itself, and intense in its expression,—Now, it 1 
evident, that by a combination of characteristics like 
these, very striking moral aspects are to be obtained; 
—and it should be observed, as somewhat in dero- 
gation of M. Casimir Delavigne’s remarkable ply, 
that the assemblage therein of incongruities 0 the 
kind separated from the historical ground which under- 
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lies, and in a sense reconciles or explains, them, leaves 
the part open to the charge of, at the very least, ex- 
aggeration. The abstraction, forthe author's purposes, 
of facts testifying to the really great political action 
of this crafty king,—and by their testimony giving a 
sort of false dignity to even his crimes,—carries the 
dramatic assemblage of merely personal peculiarities 
like those of Louis close on to the confines of cari- 
cature. Moral prominences so opposite as are his, 
can be defined only by strong marking; and again 
and again, Mr. Kean, in realising his conception of 
the part, is brought into the near neighbourhood 
of farce,—and redeemed from it, at dangerous 
moments, by a consummate art of his own. The 
character is, as it were, morally wrinkled all over, 
—aud Mr. Kean’s aim is, to show the wrinkles in 
the portrait, without degenerating from the high-Art 
class with which he himself deals, and to which 
the work essentially belongs. In the way of a 
reality, elaborated by the most finished art, out 
of materials seemingly improbable,—an art which, 
with a daring peculiar to itself, takes hold at times 
of even the grotesque, and lifts it into the sublime, 
—our modern stage has nothing to show that can 
match with a performance like this. 

One word about the death scene in this remark- 
able performance :—which, as it is the crisis of the 
piece, so, also, is it the critical and culminating point 
of the Art that presents it. Our readers are doubtless | 
aware, that objections have often been taken to that 
minute analysis of human pain, or weakness, which, 
the pain and the failure being physical, is held to be 
beneath the aims and purposes of high Art. It is 
contended, on principles which it would not be easy 
to refute, that the dramatic power, itself, which makes 
the imitation perfect, is in such instance employed not 
on its proper ground. In whatever way the question 
may be finally decided, however, it can have no 
application to the case before us. Here, the contra- 
dictions that have been in issue thronghout the piece 
have followed to the grave-side, and the physical 
pang is in this instance moral, as the moral becomes 
physical. The same dark spirits that have haunted 
Louis through life, and whom it was the constant 
business of his casuistry to exorcise, are assembled 
at this point, where the casuist has dropped behind, 
to do their final battle for his soul. The hounds of 
the dark huntsman, whose distant baying has 
troubled him all his days, are on him now,—and he 
stands, himself, at bay on the very brink of the tomb. 
All the dramatie motives of the piece are the 
express agents in this last agony. All that was at any 
time grotesque in the aspect of their conflict, has 
passed away,—and the action of the meanest of them, 
in the sepulchral light around, has grown sublime. | 
In this point of view, Mr. Kean’s death-fight is not 
more powerful in the delineation than it is great in 
the conception. Imitation, here, in the minuteness | 
of its elaboration, rises to the high esthetic. We | 
confess, we have rarely been more touched by a | 
sense of sublimity, than by such elements brought 
together, as Mr. Kean has brought them, to such | 
solemn issues, The mood in which we witnessed | 
the monarch’s re-awakening for a moment from the | 
death which was supposed to have completed its | 
conquest, to see the crown already in his son’s hands | 
—his look, as it were, out of the grave to which | 
he had descended, to behold the seutcheon rent | 
and the trophy broken over his coffin, and his | 
kingly bearings paling away in the revelation of the | 
fuueral tapers, (the first part of his appropriate | 
punishment to such a prince,)—was a mood of | 
the actor’s creating. The moral of a life so meanly | 
haunted as was that of Louis, Mr. Kean made com- 
plete, by showing the speetres themselves assembled | 
at the death, 

Of Mr. Kean’s performance of Hamlet we have 
ess to say. The part itself is too universally known, 
and has been the subject of auvalysis and discussion 
too frequent and too minute, to bear a repetition of | 
either here. What we have to remark on Mr. Kean’s | 
relation to it, must be said in generals rather than 
2 Particulars. Of all others, the part of Hazlet is 
at one which, as we have hinted, we have 
preferred reserving for the closet ;— beeanse the 
— there works out, from the somewhat per- 
— clements that compose the character, a com- 
a ideal of its own, which is nearly always 
er teary on the stage. It is all the praise 
ee be given, to say, that by Mr. Kean this 
Sreat part is clearly read out. Hamlet,—the noble 








| 
| 











gentleman and accomplished scholar,—with spirits 
light, and mind speculative,—struck down suddenly 
by a home sorrow, which he learns, through a super- 
natural revelation, to know also as crime,—summoned 
by a voice from the grave, to a conflict of feelings 
aud duties which his highly-sensitive nature is 
ill-fitted to sustain,—struggling under a sense of 
destiny which partakes of the old Greek tragic ele- 
ment, till his reason at times partially gives way,— 
tottering on the verge of an insanity, which, even 
in its moments of half conquest over him, takes a 
reasoning form, and which he can himself at no time 
see, becanse of the method that is in it,—alternating 
between the moods in which his mind, true to its 
original constitution, “discourses most eloquent 
music,” and those in which, oppressed by the 
burthen laid on it, it rings falsely, “like sweet bells 


| jangled, out of tune and harsh,”—driving helplessly, 


before the storm of the passion that has been awakened 
within him, to no direct haven of issue,—and finally 
going down himself amid the crisis of retribution 
which comes casually at last :—all this was given 
out by Mr. Kean with a sequence and connexion 
which there was no difficulty in following;—which 
made the ‘author’s meanings clear, and marked 
emphatically the nature and extent of the morbid 
psychology and the defective action. 

We might illustrate by particular instances the 
manuer in which this general effect is wrought ont ; 
but let a single reference of the kind suffice. We 
allude to the scene wherein Hamlet’s mind, 
trembling on its balance at the time, is painfully 
startled, by Ophelia’s offer to return the pledges of 
their love in its unclouded time, into a passion of 
momentary unreason,—in which he treats the suffer- 
ing girl with a seeming cruelty, that the puzzled 
commentators have insisted on rescuing him from 
by the plea that he is mad altogether. The exceed- 
ing tenderness which, in Mr. Kean’s reading of this 
riddle, pushed aside at intervals the dark cloud 
from his heart, and let through glimpses of the old 
love, while it lighted up the text and made it beau- 
tiful, reminded us forcibly of his father, and of those 
passionate recurrences of fondness in Othello, which 
they who saw will never forget.—All these things, 
and the part generally, belong to the highest tran- 
scendentalisms of the art; and as a Shakspere reading 
of the most refined and intellectual class, it is in this 
performance, as we think, that Mr. Kean has marked 
his highest poiut of histrionic attainment. 


———— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—The collection of pictures by Durand 
Brager, illustrative of many of the important events 
that occurred during the Crimean war, has been 
purchased for the Gallery of Versailles, by order of 
the Emperor.—The recent exhibition of Delaroche’s 
works produced the sum of nearly £2000, which will 
be appropriated for the benefit of the Society of 
Artists.—M. Abel de Poujol is engaged upon the 
decorations of the ceiling above the principal stair- 
case of the Louvre, which was destroyed by the late 
alterations in the building.—It is reported that 
Leutze, the distinguished German painter, is about 
to take up his residence here, in consequence of 
some dissatisfaction he feels with the connoisseurs 
of Diisseldorf, on their reception of a recent work. 

Rome.—A foreign correspondent of our contem- 
porary, the Critic, writes from Rome that the monu- 
ment in honour of Washington, left unfinished by 
the late American sculptor, Crawford, has been 
assigned by the government of Virginia, to Mr. 
Rogers, who is also an American sculptor, residin 
in Rome. Mr. Rogers will have to execute severa 
figures and relievi ‘entirely from the sources of his 
own imagination, unaided by designs from his pre- 
decessor.” From the same authority we learn that 
Flatz, a German painter located in Rome, and 
whose “ genius is many respects kindred to Over- 

ck’s,”” 1s engaged on a large picture for a church 
at Crosby, near Liverpool, a commission from Mr. 
Bloundell. 

DussELporr.—A number of drawings, about forty 
or fifty, it is stated, have mysteriously disap, 
from the studio of Lessing. They consist chiefly of 
studies, in chalk, pencil, and Indian ink, of figures, 
heads, and draperies, made for his large pictures of 
‘* Huss at the Stake,” “ Luther burning the Papal 
Bull,” and “ The Defence of a Narrow Pass.” As 
there is no appearance of the studio having been 
forcibly en , it is presumed that the drawings 
have been gradually carried off during the ocea- 
sional absence of the artist. 
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MONUMENTAL COMMEMORATIONS. 





Lone ere the Crimean chapter of that edition of 
English history which keeps its records in marble 


| and in brass, and calls in Art for the writer, is com- 


plete, another chapter has been opened, with the 
t also for the scene of its monumental narration, 
and the righteous triumphs of the sword for its 
story. Many a mournful page will this narrative 
present, to sadden its one great moral of victory ;— 
tales in which the old chivalries are far out-done by 
far more than the old sacrifices. The annals of the 
sword have no episode at once so sad and so noble 
as that of the great Indian mutiny. Never before 
was the flag of England carried safe through such a 
sea,—never did the star of her glory look clear and 
unsullied out of so dark a cloud. The terrible 
chapter, though stamped deeply with the seal of 
the national greatness, and richly emblazoued with 
the Imperial crown, is heavy with the burthen of 
broken hearts, and blotted over with a people’s 
tears. But it offers to Art, for the crowns which 
she dispenses when the fight is done, such an array 
of figures as have rarely stood out from the horrors 
of a battle field,—true gentlemen of the sword, and 
true soldiers of the cross. The Art that records 
such men and such deeds, takes of the immortality 
that it helps to give. 

The monuments which are hereafter to arise 
throughout the land in commemoration of the great 
Indian mutiny will be, of course, divisible into two 
classes,—public and private :—yet more difficult of 
such division than any other group of monuments 
that we remember. There is scarcely a soldier 
wept by the fireside, among those who have fallen 
in this terrible strife, for whom, when his uame is 
spoken, the national heart does not mourn as 
> omer he were a chief ;—and not a leader who gave 
his life as the seal of his devotion, the news of whose 
death did not carry to every generous spirit in the 
land a pang akin to that which it suffers at the death 
of a friend.—First on the roll of heroes comes— 

Generat Haveiock; the man to whose soul 
the rescue of those helpless women and children in 
Lucknow became a passion :—whose great heart, 
realizing the fine allegories of old Romance, set 
itself that work to do, as a thing that must be done 
whatever monsters beset the path,—did it,—and 
died. We do not believe there was a happy hearth 
in all this land that was not made less happy the 
day on which the news of his death came to it. 
Somehow, in all homes, he had come to be looked 
on as @ protector of the women and the babes. 
There was something like a sense of orphanage con- 
veyed in the tidings that Havelock was dead. There 
was not a particle of sentimentality in this:—the 
feeling had grown naturally out of our watching 
the generous soldier through that long struggle into 
Lucknow,—and towards the trembling women who 
awaited the issue there, with the children at their 
knees on whom they searcely dared to look. Ac- 
cordingly, his is the first name, amongst this noble 
soldier-band, that is committed to the keeping of 
Art; and a site for a national monument to his 
memory, as our readers will have seen, has been 
found, with the consent of government, in Trafalgar 
Square, in that space to the east of the Nelson 
column, which would correspond with the site of 
the Napier statue on the west. Towards the sub- 
scription for this monument, the co-operation of the 
chief provincial towns has been invited,—the amount 
of individual contribution a Cees ~ 
the pu of affording to the opportunity 
of ile in this demonstration of the national 
heart. The sum, we should think, if it takes that 
measure, is likely to be very large ; but whatever its 
amount, the Art result is intended to be, a full-length 
statue of the general, standing on a base of sufficient 
capacity to carry the names of the officers who fol- 
lowed his path of fire towards Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, and give a full account of the several regiments 
which took their gallant part in that noble struggle. 
—The City of London, on the motion of Alderman 
Hale, is about to place the name of the same great 
soldier on the list of those whom it delights to 
honour, by the erection of his bust in its Guildhall :— 
and already we see, that some of the provincial towns, 
apparently not satisfied with a course which would 
merge their individual expression of sentiment in a 
metropolitan monument, have commenced a local 
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| and independent action in the same matter. Sub- 


have been set on foot, and are said to be 


scriptions 


eoming in freely, for a inonument to be erected in | 


blie of General Havelock’s native town, 
a et ae’ a meeting has been held at Bir- 
mingham, with » like object in view,—but with 
what result we have yet to learn. ; 
Both in this country and in India, preparations 
are making to perpetuate by Art the memory of 
another of this eastern band of heroes,—the late 
Buroapier-GeneraL New1.—At Madras, a 
committee has been formed, to promote the col- 
lection of subscriptions to a monumental scheme which 
embraces the general himself, “ and the officers and 
men of the gallant Medras Fusiliers,” who fell in 
this disastrous war ;—and this committee appeals 
to England to joio in the subscription.—In Scot- 
land, a meeting of the Commissioners of Supply 


for the County of Ayr has been held in the county | 


town, with the view of initiating subscriptions for 


a monument to General Neill, to be placed in Wel- | 


lington Square:—the decision as to the character 
of the monument to await the final amount of the 
subscriptions. 

Although the memorial to another of the great 
men whom this crisis in India hae produced takes a 
form different from that of the Art-monumental, our 
history of this subject could not be made complete 
without some mention of the posthumous honour 

to be offered to the memory of the late— 

Sin Henry Lawrence.—It is not improbable, 
that Art may ultimately have its share in this com- 
memoration, too; but, for the present, the character 
of the man, and certain records of itself which it has 
left behind it, have suggested a form of testimonial 


which, by reinforcing the latter, is considered as | 


conveying an appropriate tribute to the former. 
Among his multiplied titles to honour, the parties 
promoting the commemoration in question have 
singled out this:—that Sir Henry Lawrence, in his 
life-time, founded, and so long afterwards as he 
lived most liberally maintained, in India, schools for 
the support and education of the children of British 
soldiers. To an institution of the kind, established 
by him in 1846, on the slopes of the Himalaya, 
between Umballah and Simla, for the reception of 
four hundred boys and three hundred girls, and 
bearing his name, Sir Henry is said to have contri- 
buted not less than £1000 a-year ;—and to a similar 
school for the army in Rajpootana and Western 
India, founded by him at Mount Aboo, when he was 
chief commissioner in that district, in 1856, he con- 
tributed an anuual sum of £200. 
that the subscriptions to be raised in honour of this 
generous founder shall go to the permanent endow- 
ment of the schools in qnestion; and an appeal is 
made to “ the army in England,” “in token of their 
admiration of the gallant exploits of their comrades 
in India, to take pert in maintaining, through these 
institutions, the orphans of so many who have fallen 
since the mutiny.” 

_ Before this lodian chapter of our monumental 
history shall be complete, it will doubtless have 
swept into its many names which are even now 
employed in what will, in the issue, amount to little 
leas than # reconstruction of our Indian empire ; 
and this will, almost as a matter of necessity, bring 
back to its place in the monumental series the name 
of the original founder of that empire— 

Lorp Ctive,—a name so strangely re-consigned 
to a temporary oblivion, at the very moment when it 
had been rescued, for this form of recognition, from 
a century's neglect. It would be strange, indeed, if 
the fruit gathered from Delhi could cause the harvest 
reaped from Plassey to be overlooked. But of this 
there is no danger. We have a new measure of our 
eastern empire supplied to us by recent events; and 
= — a . Lord Clive looms even larger 

rough the additional fo un i 
than of old it did, Naan po acorn 

While on these military chapters of our Art- 
record, it is an easy act of transition to re-open the 
volume for a moment at that other page on which 
we have already made many memoranda.— The 
monument to commemorate the deeds of the officers 
and men composing— 

Tue 557u, on Westwore.axp Reoiment of the 
line, in the Russian war, which it was some time ago 


decided to erect in th h " 
we should mention, Tears church of Kendal, has, 


It is proposed, | 


been recently placed over the | 
north-west door of that edifice. The colours candied 


| by the corps throughout the war are to be planted 
| at the base of the memorial. The erection of a— 
| Monument iv Memory oF THE 23RD WELSH 
| Fustxiers who fell during the same war, is pro- 
‘ceeding at Carmarthen. This monument, which 
will be reared at the cost of the surviving officers 
and the friends of the gallant regiment, is to stand 
| in the Guildhall Square of the town in question. It 
| will be thirty feet in height, with a base twelve feet 
square,—the whole being formed of Portland stone ; 





| and on the shaft and pedestal will be inscribed the | 





non 
nou 





| names of every officer, 
and private who died in that struggle, whether in 
| the field or by disease. 

From this record of the commemofations won by 
the sword, we turn to more peaceful themes ;—and 
| here we find the City of London doing honour to 

one of its own dignitaries, on grounds which bear 
some resemblance to the title put forward for Sir 
Henry Lawrence. 

ALDERMAN SaLomons having recently commu- 
nicated to the Common Council of the Corporation 
his desire to illustrate his year of mayoralty by the 
foundation at the City of London School of a 
scholarship, of £30 annual value,—and this being 
in addition to a former scholarship, of £50 a-year 
value, founded at the same institution by the same 
donor, it has been determined by the Corporation, 

| in return, that a bust of the alderman shall be exe- 
cuted at their expense, and placed in some part of 
the school in question, “as a permanent memorial 
| of him as one of its chief benefactors.” 

A considerable snm of money,—amounting, we 
believe, to about £1800,—has been raised among 
| the friends and tenants of 
Tue tate Lorp Ex.esmere, for the erection of 
| memorial to the memory of that accomplished 
|nobleman. The features of the site assigned to this 
| intended monument are peculiar ; and the committee 
| who manage the undertaking have, very wisely, in 
| their iuvitations to competitors for the execution of 
| the work, dwelt on those features as needful direc- 

tions towards the suggestion of a successful design. 
| The monument is to stand on a hill near Worsley,— 
| “a gently rising ridge,”—seen afar off on every 
_ side,—to a great extent isolated by its elevation, 
}and having but few prominent objects to come 
into composition with it. Of these objects, as well 
| as of the general neighbourhood, the material and 
/moral characters are given. “The site of the 
proposed monument,” say the committee, “is in a 
manufacturing and mining district ; and engine chim- 
neys form a feature in the landscape, although there 
are none in the immediate vicinity. The climate is 
humid, and the atmosphere is sometimes contami- 
nated slightly with smoke.” Worsley Church is 
stated to be situated about half a mile to the east of 


d officer, | 


series to which it belongs is dead, and a i 
is substituted in which its characters eae aaa? 
misreading. Such a work beqneathed to us from 
the past to which it belongs, would have been a most 
appropriate illustration of Scottish history :—such a 
work contributed to the past by the nationality of 
to-day, wants moral atmosphere. The life which it 
would have brought from its own past to the 
nt, be that present what it might,—the present 
in which it is actually born cannot carry back to the 
past such as that past was. By the period of its 
advent, it is separated from its own most charac. 
teristic inspirations. It is a terribly long-after 
thought—this Wallace Monument. Unquestionably 
Scotch euthusiasm must be a slow-moving force. it 
has “‘bided its time” till it has gone some way to- 
wards missing it. Be this as it may, the subscrip- 
tions towards the memorial,—which is to be erected 
on the Abbey Craig of Stirling,—have reached a 


sum exceeding £4000. They include contributions 


| 
| 


| 


the proposed site ;--Worsley Hall lying between, | 


and equidistant from euch. 
the hall is Elizabethan, with a large square tower ; 
and that of the church is early English, of the later 
or transition style, with a beautiful spiye. Both of 
these edifices are situated on the ridge selected for 
the monument, though on a little lower level.” It 


“The architecture of | 


is added, that, the monument will be a conspicuous | 


object from the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 


from which it will be distant a mile and a half to | 
the northward :—the surface of the site being at an | 


elevation of one hundred and thirty feet above the 
level of the line. “It will not be in a part of the 
country very much traversed by road; but a vists 
will be cut in the belt of wood that lies immediately 
to the north of the site, so as to enable the structure 
to be seen from the higher land beyond.”—All this 
is in the true Art-architectonic spirit:—and such 
instructions for a monumeut to this deceased patron 
of the Arts form, as it were, a sort of Art-testimonial 
to the patron himself. Nothing is prescribed to the 
artist as to the character of his design, beyond a 
statement of the accidents to which it will have of 
necessity to conform ;—and no design can be good, 
even as Art, which fails to take due account of the 
air-lines in which it is to be seen, and the objects 
that are to group with it. 
It seems strange, perhaps, to place 





Tue Wattace Monument in the group of | 


aceful commemorations; yet, seen through the 


from New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Berbice, De- 
merara, Bermuda, California, Valparaiso, Geelong, 
Victoria, and no less a sum than £500 from Mel- 
bourne :—intimating, that geographical distance is 
no more in the way than chronological, when the 
Scotch have once made up their minds—somewhat 
late, as we have said,—that the object is a national 
one.—It has been determined, that a special meeting 
of the committee shall be held on the 24th of this 
present month of June, for the purpose of issuing 
advertisements for designs for the monument.—The 
Scotch have taken, also, to illustrating—and on the 
same site—another chapter of their history ; but, in 
this case, the subject of commemoration is one 
which has bequeathed to the age of the proposed 
memorial a portion of the vital influences amid which 
they live, and it is to be born. According to a 
correspondent of the 7imes, a series of 

MonuMENTS TO THE ScotrisH COVENANTERS 
AND ReEFoRMERS who wrought in the cause of civil 
and religious liberty has been commenced in Seot- 
land.—“ In a spacious and beautiful cemetery lately 
constructed on the Castle-hill of Stirling,” he says, 
“a monumental statue of James Guthrie, the tirst 
martyr for the Covenant, has just been erected. A 
similar monument, in honour of the Rev. Ebenezer 
Erskine, is in the studio of the sculptor. A liberal 
gentleman of the place, Mr. William Drummond, of 
Rockdale Lodge, has offered to rear at his own 
expense monumental statues of John Knox, Andrew 
Melville, Alexander Henderson, James Reuwick, and 
Margaret Wilson, the female martyr. Other public- 
spirited persons are expected to rear on Stirling 
Castle-hill monuments in honour of some others of 
the national patriots.” 

In our own metropolis, we are at length, and far too 
tardily, taking monumental account of one of those 
conquests which should have their material records, 
that the moral record may never be forgottea—the 
conquest over human suffering and human sorrow 
in one of their most calamitous forms. Upwards of 
two generations of men have been born since the 
world has had the benefit of Jenner’s great dis- 
covery ; and it is only now, that the R 

Sratus or Dr. Jenner has found a pedestal in 
Trafalgar Square. In Europe and in America alone, 
there have been upwards of five hundred millions of 
births in the interval between those two facts; and 
of these five hundred millions, it is calculated, on the 
terrible figures of the previous time, that more than 
ten per cent.—that is, more than fifty millions— 
would have been swept away by the pest for which 
he found a cure, and countless others would have 
been incurably disfigured. The monster that the 
happy genius of Jenner exorcised, was one of the 
foulest that ever made mankind its prey,—a monster 
that mangled and deformed those whom it failed to 
devour. To Jenner, Art herself owes no mean 
debt :—for by him the human face was rescued from 
one of its deadliest foes, to an extent em hatically 
written, as we have said, in our statisti 8. 
But statistics are not popular reading,—and, save by 
men of science, are apt to be overlooked ; and 80, we 
say again, it was more than time that Jenner should 


| have his popular recognition in the form which the 


How 


i i it men. 
world commonly assigns to its grea’ sate 


many of those who stand on the world’s 


— vista of centuries, and by the light thrown | pedestals can show a title like this ? At the period 


back upon it from the present, the figure of the 
Scottish chief takes almost a civic aspect. Cer- 


: | we cannot pronounce upon its merits 
tainly, the monument comes Jate;—when the very | of Art :—but we see, that objections have been 
i 


covered,—so that 
as a work 


taken, 


when we write, the statue is 
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in the House of Commons and elsewhere, to its 
place in Trafalgar Square. In these objections we 
are, we confess, quite unable to sympathise. We do 
not recognise any principle on which our finest 
metropolitan site should be reserved for the illustra- 
tion of military heroism alone. If this o space 
is to receive a species of decoration which shall make 
it, at the same time, a place of honour for our 
deceased worthies, we beg to suggest to Lord Arthur 
Vane Tempest, that England is so fortunate as to 
have them of more kinds than one,—and to assure 
lord Elcho, that Sir Charles Napier was not so 

a man that his friends ueed think his dignity 
wounded by the monumental neighbourhood of Dr. 


Jenner. 
—_—_—_@——_ 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES. 





Tue annual meeting of this society was held at the 
Haymarket Theatre on the 27th of April, Lord 
Monteagle in the chair. The Report was read by 
Mr. George Godwin, Hon. Sec. The subscription for 
the year 1857-8 amounts to £11,658 : as large a sum 
as was expected, for the gradual decline experienced 
since 1855 was not likely to be arrested during 
the past year, while “the money market” was in 
a “ferment.” The “money prizes ” distributed were 
in value £5309—considerably less than half the 
amount obtained: as usual, they fell into the hands 
of persons of whom nobody ever heard—or ever 
will hear ; the three principal prizes going to Ciren- 
cester, Paisley, and Halifax, where, perhaps, the 
society may possess some twenty subscribers: and 
it is not a little singular that in the long list of 
about 120 prize-gainers, there is not a single name 
with which any division of the public is acquainted. 
This is, however, a misfortune for which the society 
is in no degree responsible ; although it certainly 
serves to show the class of which a very large pro- 
portion of the “members ” is composed. 

The society has been twenty-two years in exist- 
ence: as it was in 1837, it is now,—there has been 
no move to keep pace with the on-march of know- 
ledge. It distributes prints ; authorises a selection 
of pictures from public exhibitions, which it pays 
for; circulates annually a pretty little almanac; 
augments by degrees its stores of second class prizes 
—bronzes, statuettes, and medals; has a public 
meeting once a year, and once a year there is a vote 
of thanks to the council and the officers;—in a 
word, just what it did in 1837 it does in 1858. It 
is now a venerable institution, destined to “ go on” 
to the end of the chapter, without perceiving a 
necessity for doing, in 1858, something more than 
its limited knowledge and restricted means enabled it 
to do in 1838, 

We shall deplore as a very serious evil the down- 
fall of a society to which we owe much: but that 
downfall is inevitable if it make uo move in advance 
—if it be content to remain in the precise position 
it occupied nearly a quarter of a century ago. 

It is true, the engravings of late somebane been 
better than those the council issued in the earlier 
time of their career; but this advantage is an 
accident—obtained by an enormous deduction from 
the funds of the society. For example, the print to 
be issued in 1858, cost the society, it is said, £4000 
—that sum having been obtained for it from the 
council by Messrs. Lloyd, the publishers, who thus 
made a profit, between what they paid for it and 
en they obtained for it, of £2500. It is need- 
ess to say that the council could have procured the 
picture of “The Ramsgate Sands,” and have en- 
ee it, on terms as advantageous as those made 
» Paps Lloyd with the painter and the engraver, 
the council had been as active and as enterprising 
as the publishers. We believe all the later issues of 
engravings are circumstanced like this of the ‘‘ Rams- 
gate Sands ;” having been purchased at a large 
Sugmentation of price from parties whose taste, 

mre and experience made the selections: and 
hes I ich taste, judgment, and experience the society 
liberally recompensed the possessors of these 
qualities—qualities we are to assume the council 
— without or do not bring into action. 
ad Ne regard to the prize pictures annually 
lei the case is not even so advantageous. 
~ ging from the exhibition of 1857, in the Gallery 
Suffolk Street, and hence forming a pretty accu- 


rate opinion of what it will be in 1858, we are bound 
to say that the collection of exhibited prizes twenty 
years ago was infinitely more meritorious and more 
encouraging to British Art than it was in 1857. 
The older exhibitions contained many excellent 
works: in later exhibitions it has been almost im- 
possible to select half a dozen—hardly one—of real 
value; while certainly nine out of ten of the picture- 
prizes were utterly worthless—giving sure evidence 
that painters were working down to the calibre of 
the persons who were likely to obtain prizes, and 
would be compelled, by the rules of the society, to 
take what they ee 

It is painful to take this desponding view of a 
society that has done much and means well; but an 
earnest and anxious looker-on will fail in his duty if 
he do not warn the council that to stand still is ruin 
—that a time has come when a remodelling of the 
society is absolutely necessary to sustain it in exist- 
ence. For, of a surety, some society that will do 
what the Art-Union of London will not do, must be 
formed to meet the public requirements, on a better 
basis, with plans more rational, and more in accordance 
with the advancing spirit of the age. That such a 

roject may be prosperous has been proved already 

y the success of the Glasgow Art-Union—a pro- 
vincial society, conducted by parties of whom little 
is known, and in whom there is consequently little 
confidence; yet which, with many manifest disad- 
vautages, has obtained a large amount of public 
favour and support. It is understood that one 
society, at least, is in course of formation in London, 
to do what the Art-Union of London will not do; 
and it requires but a small amount of prophetic 
spirit to foretel that “the guineas” will go where 

ey will be best and most rightly expended. 

These remarks would be worse than useless if they 
could lead to no practical results; but it is in the power 
of the council of the Art-Union to do much for Art, to 
render the society really and truly a public benefit, 
and to teach as well as amuse their eleven thousand 
subscribers. It can only be by introducing into its 
constitution such changes as time has not only ren- 
dered prudent, but necessary: its power for good is 
immense—to permit that power to continue idle is 
little less than criminal. If they do not bestir them- 
selves, the council will assuredly find ere long that 
other societies will do what they will not do; and 
that their “reserve fund” will be the only reminde~ 
that the society has existed. 

We complain—as we have a right to do—of the 
Art-Union of London, because it is content to 
exist without movement; because in this age of 
progress, it makes none: originating nothing, and 
following what is good only when it is too late to be 
of value. It was thus with photography: it issues 
a volume of photographs, when every print-shop is 
inundated with specimens ; it will publish a coloured 
lithograph when that art is sufliciently common, but 
not till then; any new idea, any novelty, any /ead 
in Art, seems apart from the notions of the council. 
They cannot, therefore, be surprised, neither can 
they complain, if greater energy and activity give 
birth to a society before which theirs will fall,— 
presuming, that is to say, they resolve to pursue the 
old jog-trot gait, upon the old beaten track that leads 
to—nothing. And this will be undoubtedly an evil ; 
for the council of the Art-Union are gentlemen of 
unimpeachable honour, many of them high in posi- 
tion, and all of them with an inert desire to be useful 
in their generation. They have sacrificed much 
time and labour, with the wish, at least, to benefit 
the public; and the honorary secretaries have done 
more than men are expected to do, “ without fee or 
reward.” We may not forget the past while we 
are alarmed for the present, and are more than 
apprehensive of the future. The council and the 
honorary sccretaries have abundant means and ap- 
pliances, and can do—if they will do—that which 
no new society can do as well. 

Even the Royal Academy has made some move; 
nay, the Society of Antiquaries has pa a 
little ; while the Society of Arts affords conclusive 
proof of the wisdom of awakening from sleep when 
the world is busy everywhere and all about us. 

With all due respect, therefore, we repeat the 
warning we have given heretofore—that, if the 
council do not move soon, and wisely,—if they per- 
severe in nursing mediocrity, and prospering incapa- 
city,—the result is inevitable. 








THE REJECTION 
OF THE SOULAGES COLLECTION BY 
THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE days of the Soulages Collection, as a collection, 
are numbered, ber apa nr by Manchester, it has 
at length been finally rejected by the Government ; 
the Christie alternative, consequently, alone re- 
mains. Having, from the first appearance of this 
collection in London, entertained and expressed the 
opinion, that it would not be desirable it should be 
purchased for the national Art-museum, we now 
with satisfaction record the judicious decision which, 
refusing to be influenced by no ordinary external 
pressure, has been based solely upon the real merits 
of the case. The Government has declined to pur- 
chase the Soulages Collection for the nation, not 
because of any indifference to the collection itself, 
but simply because it was not needed in the national 
Art-museum. 

We have on more than one occasion both described 
the various groups of Renaissance productions that 
compose the Soulages Collection, and in counection 
with the proposed purchase of them have adverted 
to the principles which ought to determine the 
formation of a national Art-museum. It appears at 
the pone time to be desirable, very briefly, again 
to glance throngh the entire subject; not indeed 
with the view of justifying the decision of the 
Government, but in order to furnish some answer 
to the numerous applications which have recently 
been addressed to the Government in favour of this 
purchase by persons interested in the advancement 
of Art-manufacture amongst us. 

Two distinct objects ought, in our opinion, to 
influence those to whom is entrusted the responsible 
duty of forming a national Museum of Art. They 
must, that is to say, seek to acquire such specimens 
as will combine to form an illustrated history of 
Art, in its different departments, and under its 





| various forms of expression; and, in the second 


place, it will be their duty to illustrate each parti- 
cular department and period of Art with works that 


| pom peculiar merit in themselves. It will not, 
0 


wever, be necessary, or even desirable, that any 
particular department should acquire every obtain- 
able worthy example in its own class of Art, 
unless indeed it is intended that such examples 
should be actually reproduced. It is quite possible 
that a department in an Art-musewm should be 
thoroughly illustrated, and yet that certain speci- 
mens of acknowledged excellence should not find a 
place in its cabinets. Then, on the other hand, to 
neglect certain periods in the history of Art, and 
certain classes of Art-productions, in order to accu- 
mulate examples in some one class and of some 
ieular age, must be pronounced inconsistent 
with the discharge of those duties upon which we 
are writing. These observations, in themselves but 
little removed from truisms, bear directly upon the 
uestion respecting the — of the Soulages 
Collection by and for the nation. The national 
Museum of Art that we have recently established, 
and which has so rapidly attained to a condition 
calculated to act powerfully for good, is already rich 
in precisely the objects which constitute the more 
valuable portions of the Soulages Collection—the 
Majolica and Palissy wares, the glass and the 
works in metal. And there are also, in both col- 
lections, works of the same class, executed at the 
same period. The plain and ~y le fact meee 
is, that the ter of the ion 
is not lane. ge sooth Rentagien, Soa = 
Kensington specimens of its own whic 
poe same identical teaching. But South 
Kensington can be said to be rich only in produc- 
tions of this Renaissance period; in the earlier 
periods it is altogether deficient. The great object 
must be, Gates ag J —e an ay a 
museum by expending public money ur 
chasing for it what it has not, rather than in adding 
what are little better than duplicates of its existing 
contents. It is most true from the : 
Collection many specimens may be selected, which 
we shall be glad to as national rang & 
but this differs al from purchasin 
whole collection, and thus becoming es of a 
dozen objects to which we are, or ought to be, 
indifferent, for the sake of acquiring a single one 
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that we rightly desire. Then, again, the purchase 


Sou Collection in its entirety, implies 
Sn ans © ot of obtaining for the national 
museum many things that the national museum 
does not require. It implies the purchase of a 
numerous series of objects that are far worse than 
merely useless, In this collection, with much that 
is admirable, there is associated more that is worth- 
less, while not s very small ion of the whole 
could teach ouly in the capacity of warnings to us 
to avoid the errors and perversities which they 
exemplify. A waroing here and there may be very 
desirable as well in a Fine-Art museum 4s else. 
where ; yet we cannot, therefore, admit the necessity 
for buying such admonitory specimens, either in 
considerable numbers or at high prices. Possibly 
there may exist Renaissance enthusiasts who con- 
sider that it is a positive daty to accumulate in a 
national museum an unlimited number of Soulages 
collections, and who are prepared to maintain that 
every object in every such collection is equally 
valuable as an authoritative teacher. If this be the 
case, it becomes the more important that such 
persons should not exercise any control on an 
occasion like the present ; the national Art-museam 
is, not designed to encourage any — taste, 
mach less to indulge any fanciful caprice. Its 
mission is a high and comprehensive one, that can 
be fulfilled only by dealing with Art in its widest 
renge and under its noblest forms. 

We observe in the copy of the “ Correspondence 
with the Treasury, and of the Memorials addressed 
to the Treasury respecting the Purchase of the 
Soulages Collection by the Government,” lately 
printed by order of the House of Commons, that 
the ground upon which the various memorials on 
this subject are based, is the alleged fact that it is 
highly important for the country to possess such 
examples of true Art-manufactures as may conduce 
to the cultivation of a sound taste in the public, 
while they enable our own manufacturers to attain 
to higher positions in their several departments. 
Nothing can be more true than such an allegation ; 
we do want objects that equally affect for good 
both the public and the producers of manufactures. 
But it does not follow that this general maxim 
should be applicable to the purchase of the Soulages 
Collection. However gratifying the evident desire 
on the part of manufacturers to be able to refer to 
a really complete national museum of Art, we 
have already replied to these gentlemen by re- 
minding them of the fact that nearly all that is 
excellent in this French collection has its counter- 
part at South Kensington. And this reply receives 
strength from the circumstance of there being so 
much dross with the fine ore of the Soulages Col- 
lection. We congratulate the various memorialists 
who have addressed the Government on the subject 
of this purchase, that they should both entertain 
and be ready to express the views set forth in their 
memorials: we assure them that the country has 
already obtained noble specimens of such works as 
they recommend for purchase ; and we proceed to 
remind them that the same sum of money which 
would, if expended on this purchase, fail to extend 
the historical range of the national Art-museum, 
might, if more judiciously applied, be made to fill 
up some of the existing deficiencies that are so 
much to be lamented. We might add, that we are 
unable to sympathise with these gentlemen in their 
admiration for the Art which is exemplified in the 
Soulages Collection. That there is there seen 
much of that Art-feeling whieh we are so anxious to 
witness amongst our own manufacturers, we readily 
admit: still the same Art-feeling is equally apparent, 
and it conveys its lessons with equal impressiveness, 
in the national collections which have lately been 
classified and arranged with such care and judgment 
at South Kensington. We do not want our maou- 

facturers to produce fac-similes of any form of 

Venetian xlass, or of either Italian or French fictile 

fayence it is the same with the furniture, the 

carvings, and the metal and jewel-work of the 
period. Tet the Art-feeling be studied, and, if 
possible, let a kindred impulse be kindled within 
the hearts of our Art-students; this can be done 
without an infinite namber of specimens of the 
same class being accumulated in our museum : and, 
ss we do not want to copy these specimens, we may 
_ be content with « moderate number of them. 
& point of fact, the very cireumstance of the 
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Soulages Collection having been again exhibited at 
South Kensington was conclusive against the pur- 
chase ; the proof was close at and palpable, 
that it was not needed. We are constrained to add 
that the imperfections of the collection never ap- 
peared to us in such a strong light until we found 
ourselves carefully studying it in its present tempo- 
rary resting-place. What motives may have induced 
the council of the Institute of British Architects, 
and still more the committee of the Architectural 
Museum, to put themselves forward as advocates 
for the proposed purchase, we do not care to in- 
vestigate ; we content ourselves with observing that 
the arguments of these gentlemen fail really to 
touch the question of purchasing the Soulages Col- 
lection. They describe that collection, they take 
a decidedly exaggerated view of its importance, 
and they proceed to argue that being such as 
they describe it, it ought to belong to the nation. 
This might be a just inference if we had not 
anything of the same kind in our national mu- 
seam, and also if the eulogium on the Soulages 
Collection were really altogether consistent with 
the facts of the case. But even the council of 
the Institute absolutely fail to show more than 
a general want, which we show to be no want what- 
soever, because it has already been satisfied. We 
repeat thot we desire to see a few, a very few, of 
the Soulages specimens permanently established at 
South Kensington. The manner in which the rest 
are disposed of is a matter of indifference to us, 
except so far as concerns the “warnings” of the 
collection, which we trust will find homes where 
they will be unable to accomplish more than the 
least possible amount of mischief. 

To some persons it may appear a very trifling 
matter whether a sum not exceeding £20,000 
should or should not be expended by the nation on 
the purchase of a collection which, if it can accom- 
plish nothing else, certainly has succeeded in attract- 
ing public attention, and has also secured for itself 
a distinct individuality. We cannot accept any 
such views. We believe it to be highly important 
that no public money should be thrown away, but 
that every pound should be expended judiciously in 
making purchases for the national museum. We 
do not forget the system upon which the nation 
buys, or at least pays for pictures: this system, 
however, is not necessarily permanent. Nor does 
it follow, if works of Art of one class are bought 
without proper discrimination, and at prices which 
appear excessive, that the same rule should obtain 
in all other public purchases of a similar kind; on 
the contrary, we hence have a special inducemeut 
to the exercise of a sound and becoming economy. 

In common, doubtless, with many who, like our- 
selves, have had occasion to watch the career of the 
Soulages Collection since it became English (though 
not national) property, we shall observe with more 
than a little interest the selections the autho- 
rities may make for the nation when the collection 
is dispersed, and the sums that may then be paid 
for them. Mr. Cole is generally a judicious pur- 
chaser, ard also a careful one. He will have the 
public voice with him if he shall be found to buy 
at a fair rate, a very few very choice objects at the 
Soulages sale: indeed, he may rest content, even if 
the sums he ex be somewhat large, provided 
the objects be really worthy of his interest in their 
behalf. The only thing that will not be tolerated 
will be the purchase of what we have already de- 
signated the “ warnings” of the collection. There 
are already by far too many objects of this descrip- 
tion to be found in the national collections that 
have been bonght and paid for; more are not 
needed, and must not be added to the existing 
series. It is a very easy matter to select the group 
to be secured, and still easier to set aside the various 
objects which are altogether at liberty to depart. 
We believe that Mr. Cole has made up his mind 
with reference to what he purposes to have: let 
him be equally determined in resolving not to in- 
clude in his contemplated purchase a single object, 


powerfal claims for declining to accompany its 
former associates when they take their final de- 
parture from the national museum at South Ken- 
sington. 

To this topie—in which so many classes now 
take a deep interest—it will be our duty to return 
ere long. 





- | lieve, seven thousand pounds; there are 
that will not prove to possess distinct as well as 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


—_—— 


Tue curiosity which had been excited by the know. 
ledge that many rare Italian pictures oom the Lom- 
bardi collection, at Florence, had been added to the 
National Gallery, was gratified on Monday the 26th 
of April. The works are hung in the small room 
on the right, at the top of the stairs. They are 
principally pietures of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
centuries, valuable as contributive to the history of 
Art, but for the most part useless to the student. 
And when we make this observation, it becomes 
necessary to explain that such selections are made 
in accordance with a recommendation of a committee 
of the House of Commons, by whom, in 1853, a 
consideration of the best interests of the National 
Collection was entertained. It is but fitting that 
our public gallery of Art should not only equal, 
but surpass, every other in Europe—not only his- 
torically, but also as worthily exemplifying the best 
period of painting. And this hope is by no means 
extravagant. For ourselves, we return with pride 
and pleasure to our own collection, small though it 
be, from the contemplation of many of the boasted 
continental galleries, which contain so many works, 
not only questionable, but well known to be falsely 
attributed. The formation of a national collection 
of works of Art among ourselves, at a time when 
public attention has been awakened to the importance 
of the subject, is a responsibility which we doubt not 
will be justly discharged, as the gravity of the charge 
is duly felt. ‘The earliest of these works are of the 
13th century, being a colossal Madonna, by Cimabue; 
a triptych, by Duccio da Siena; and a Crucifix, by 
Segna di Buonaventura, a pupil of Duccio. Of the 
}4th century, there is by Taddeo Gaddi, an altar- 
piece, and another by Jacopo di Casentino; also a 
“‘ Coronation of the Virgin,” attributed to one of the 
Giotteschi, and an altar-piece ; the same subject, by 
Andrea Orcagna, and a subject by Spinello Aretino. 
The examples of the 15th century are more numerous, 
being—a curious picture, by Paolo Uccello, repre- 
senting the “Capture of Carlo Malatesta, and his 
Nephew,” by Braccio di Montone, in 1416. An 
*‘ Adoration of the Kings,” by Fra Angelico; a 
“ Madonna and Child,” by Filippo Lippi; an “ Adora- 
tion of the Kings,” by Filippino Lippi; “ Isotta da 
Rimini,” by Piero della Francesca; a “Rape of 
Helen,” by Benozzo Gozzoli; a Madonna and Child, 
by Lorenzo di Credi; and an example of Cosimo 
Tura; also a Byzantine picture of the 16th century, 
and a charming picture by Quintin Matsys. 

Having said that these works are added to the Na- 
tional Gallery—that is, all the early Italian works— 
with a view to the perfection of chronological series, 
we do not feel it necessary to describe them in detail, 
for generally they bear no relation to the healthier 
Art of the present time. As examples of painting, 
the Cimabue and the two or three other productions 
near his time, are valueless ; but as instances of the 
practice of that period, and in association with the 
names they bear, they are indispensable to our gal. 
lery. The curiosity of the series is Uccello’s battle 
picture—nothing ean exceed the ponderosity of this 
compusition, but it is uot without its uses; an 
another remarkable work is Gozzoli’s “Rape of 
Helen,”—a daring essay at a time when every 
painter was called upon to glorify the Church ; the 
portrait also by Piero della Francesca is marvellously 
minute in finish. They are in excellent preservation, 
even the earliest of them, considering the number of 
centuries that have elapsed since they were executed. 
All the Italian works formed a portion of the col- 
lection of Messrs. Lombardi and Baldi, in Florence; 
and some years ago a negotiation was opened with a 
view to their acquisition, which was broken off 
becanse the proprietors wished to dispose of their 
collection in its complete state; but in its entirety 
it was undesirable, as containing works which did 
not assist the object in view. 

The cost of these pictures has been, we be- 
yet many 
others wanted to perfect a compendious history of 
Art; for having pursued the object thus far, the 
design must be diligently worked out. And we re- 
joice that there is such a purpose guiding the selec- 
tions of the authorities, though we confess that we 
should be glad now to see. few of the gems of the 
Low Country schools gathered in aid of the pro 








history. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 


FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 





BY MR. AND MRS. S. C. HALL. 


Part XVIII. 


ERHAPS in England there is no single view so beau- 
tiful as that obtained from the summit of Rich- 
mond Hill; nay, it is scarcely too much to say 
there is nothing more charming in the world. 
Such is the opinion of many foreigners who have 
beheld the landscape attractious of all lands, and 
such is surely that of those who, having travelled 
long and far, return to their own country with a 
confirmed conviction that Englishmen find nowhere 
any scenery so delicious as that they possess “at home.” No 
doubt there is much that is wider, and broader, and grander—more 
magnificent and more comprehensive—which voyagers elsewhere 
may enjoy, but none within the same limits so gifted with surpass- 
ing loveliness. The scene from Richmond Hill has, therefore, 
been at all times a fertile theme of the poet and the painter, 
although neither Art nor language can render it sufficient justice. 
“* Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around 


\e / 
a4 Of hills and dales, and woods and lawns, and spires, 
{ And glittering towns, and gilded streams!” 






Such was the exclamation of one of the many poets who have 
offered homage to “ the Hill;” we may quote another :— 


“ Where Thames along the daisy'd meads 
His wave in lucid mazes leads— 
Silent, slow, serenely flowing, 
Wealth on either side bestowing.” 


But in fact, there are few whom the Muse has not stirred into life when gazing 
from either of the adjacent heights upon a scene so entirely beautiful—at once 
so gentle and so grand, so graceful and so rich. 





VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL. 


As we approach Richmond from Twickenham, and pass a slight projection 
at Ham, we come in sight of “the Hill.” From the river the rise appears 
very slight: on the summit are several good and “tall” houses, the most 
conspicuous of which is the far-famed “Star and Garter” inn; and here all 
visitors will linger, entering either its prettily arranged grounds or its stately 
chambers for refreshmeut, and gazing from one of its windows over the thick 
and apparently dense foliage that seems to cover the whole valley underneath, 
through which the all-glorious father meanders “ silent, slow,” the source of 
that green fertility which makes the landscape “ beautiful exceedingly.” * “The 
eye, descending from the hill,” marks the tortuous course of the river, above 
and below, glances among “the palace homes of England,” and watches the 
gay boats, of “all sorts and sizes,” that float upon the surface, issue from tiny 
creeks, or continue moored beside lawn-slopes: gaze where we will, there is 
ever something to stir the heart, and justify that love and pride of country 
which rivals or foes attribute to Englishmen as a vice ! 

_ The distant views from any of the heights are as fair and beautiful as those 
immediately around and underneath. Looking over Richmond Park we behold 
stately Windsor ; further off, the hills of Buckinghamshire—the historic Chil- 
teras ; and nearer, those over Runnymede and Chertsey. Turning eastward, we 


wt .. close are the trees, and so little can be seen of the intervening meadows and 
- ens, that a story is told of an American from the Far West, whose eye, having been 
; yr to endless and trackless forests, saw the beauty as a blemish, and declared it 
© be his opinion that “ the valley wanted clearing.” 








look on many of the steeps that, rising above the Lower Thames, fling thei 
shadows on the sails of a hundred nations, thronging that part of the ous 


RICHMOND HILL. 


highway of the world which lies between the Nore and London Bridge. Surely 
the tourist may exclaim, and justly, — 
“ Earth hath not anything to show more fair,” 


challenging the wide world to produce a scene which so happily combines the 
grand and the beautiful— 
“In wondrous perspective displayed, 
A landscape more august than happiest skill 
Of pencil ever clothed with light and shade: 
An intermingled pomp of vale and hill, 
City and naval stream, suburban grove, 
And stately forest where the wild deer rove ; 
Nor wanted — hamlet, dusky towns, 
And scattered rural farms of aspect bright.” 
A gate on the summit of the hill leads into Richmond Park. The public enjoy 
a right of entrance, and it is pleasant to know that the right is rarely or never 
abused. The park was first enclosed by Charles I.; but there were certain 
neighbouring owners who “could not be prevailed upon to alienate their pro- 
perty upon any terms.” His majesty, however, seems to have convinced those 
“ village Hampdens,” notwithstanding that the affair “ made a great clamour, 
and the outcry was that he was about to take away his subjects’ estates at his 
own pleasure.” Jerome, Earl of Portland, was made the first ranger, in the 
year 1638. In 1649 the park was given “ to the City of Loudon, and to their 
successors for ever.” At the Restoration it found its way back to the crown, of 
which it is now a mere appanage of comparatively little value, although Her 
Majesty has sought to make it practically useful by presenting some of its resi- 
dences to men who are, or have been, benefactors of their country. 
At that end of the park where a gate leads to Mortlake, and near a cottage 
in which resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of the age—Professor 
Owen—there still lives and flourishes a tree that has been famous for 





many ages: it is the Shrew-ash. 





It is interesting to note how little odds and 





THE SHREW-ASH. 


titions are rooted, like wild primroses, in out of the way wilds— 
oa aaa ‘om of our intellectual country. It is so difficult to define 
where faith ends, and superstition begins, that sometimes we lose sight of 
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- aslity in sympathy with the sentiment that is blended with the super- 
» ay ; oot ane yh only a few yards beyoud the pond which almost 
skirts the Professor's lawn—where herds of dappled deer come fearlessly — 
the high ground of the park to drink at early morning, and again, poe pr e 
sky is yet sowing with the tints { the setting sun. This venerable an e- 
tree stands on risin und, " 
white, in his “ Netural’ History of Selbourne,” describes a “ shrew-ash ” as 
“an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently applied to the limbs of cattle, 
will immediately relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the running of a 
shrew-mouse over the part affected—for it is supposed that a shrew-mouse 1s of 
so baneful and deleterious a nature that wherever it creeps over a beast, be it 
horse, cow, or sheep, the suffering animal is afflicted with cruel anguish, and 
threatened with the loss of the use of the limb. Against this evil, to which 
they were continually liable, our provident forefathers always kept a shrew- 
ash at hand, which when once medicated would maintain its virtues for ever. 
A Suaew-AsH was made thus: into the body of the tree a deep hole was 
bored with an augur, and a poor devoted shrew-mouse was thrust in alive, and 
plugged in, no doubt, with several quaint incantations long since forgotten. As 
the ceremonies necessary for such a consecration are no longer understood, all 
succession is at an end.” The shrew-ash in Richmond Park is, therefore, 
amongst the few legacies of the kind bequeathed to their country by the wisdom 
of our ancestors. We once kuew a queer, spiteful, old Kentish gardener, who 
suggested, in open defiance of legendary lore, that it would be far wiser to bury 
4 we tot under an ash, than stop up a poor innocent shrew-mouse in it. 
He laughed to scorn all superstitions ; and many of his old neighbours believed 
he would live and die a “cast away,” he was so fond of holding everything 
connected with “ good old times” in utter contempt. 

Qur readers will perceive that across the hollow of the tree near the top 
there is a little bar of wood: the legend runs that were this bar removed every 
night, it would be replaced in the same spot every morning! How? Who 
can tell how? The legend calls the fact “established,” and so we are bound 
to believe it. The superstition now is, that if a child, afflicted with what the 
people in the neighbourhood call “ decline,” or whooping-cough, or any infantine 
disease, is passed nine times up the hollow of that tree, and over the bar, while 
the sun is rising, it will recover. If the charm fail to produce the desired 
effect, the old women believe the sun was too far up, or not up enough, or 
the “verse” (for we have been told there is a spoken charm) not properly 
repeated. If the child recovers, of course, the fame of the tree is whispered 
about—for the oldest crone would hardly dilate on such a subject in her usual 
voice at mid-day; there is an Irish saying that “every whisper has four 
wings,” and thus the tale spreads, There is a sort of shrew mother to every 
shrew-ash—the veriest ancient in the parish; withered and bent, with lean arma 
and long fingers, that clutch her staff, her picturesque scarlet cloak giving that 
life to the landscape, of which painters never tire: she acts as guide and teacher 
to any young mother, who has an afflicted child and faith in the charm; and the 
two may be seen in the grey light of morning—the little creeping crone, and 
the tall girl enveloped in a cloak or large shawl, beneath whose folds is 
cherished her precious burthen. She follows through the long dewy grass, and 
heeds nor deer nor cattle; but she fears the chill air will make her darling 
worse, though she dare uot say so, for she must not anger the aged crone even 
if she handle the child roughly, as she thrusts it up and passes it over, under 
and over, uatil the accomplishment of the mystic nine. The child wails, of 
course, but that is not heeded by the sybil: it is speedily pressed to the warm 
bosom of its mother, and they creep away stealthily, half ashamed or afraid 
to be seen by their neighbours. 

The shrew-ash in Richmond Park is still used and still firmly believed in, 
the superstition having by no means entirely lost its force. The friend who 
communicates this fact to us, has more than once seen at daybreak a young 
mother, with her sick babe, resorting to the ash for cure, and eagerly watching 
under its withered branches the first streak of sunlight in the east.* 

We must descend the hill and enter the ancient village—the now populous 
town of Richmond. We cannot long delay, although it is full of associations, 
any one of which might demand a chapter instead of a line. It is, however, 
essential that we visit the church, and then stroll to the green, in order that 
we may stand on the site of the ancient palace, “to which the former kings of 
this land, being wearie of the citie, used customarily to resorte, as to a place of 
pleasure, and serving highly for recreation.” 
osha ee .. sates Brady, and here he translated and versified 

; , and in the church is buried, James Thomson :+ here he 
“ Sung the seasons and their change ;” 


Richmond Church has few old features, and the most remarkable monuments 
are on the exterior. At the south-west angle is a marble tablet, executed by 
E. W. Wyon, to the memory of Barbara Hofland, authoress of “The Son of a 





RICHMOND CHURCH. 


Genius,” &c. She was born at Sheffield, in 1770, and died at Richmond, 
November 9, 1844. ‘“‘ She endeavoured,” says the inscription, “ with Christian 
humility, to recommend, by her valuable example, the lessons inculcated in her 
writings.” We knew her long and well, aud to know her was a privilege. 
After a life of active and useful labour, and the calm and patient eudurance of 
many trials, she rests amid the scenery she loved so well, and near the places 
she cherished most in her warm and tender heart. The world owes her much; 
she was oue of its best teachers. Her works will endure longer even thau the 
monument that records her name, for they are the experience of her own 
naturally devout mind, her generous sympathies, and her womanly wisdom. 
Here, in later times, died and was buried the great actor, Edmund Kean: to 
his memory a simple monument has been erected by his accomplished son,* 
who, inheriting much of the father’s genius, has avoided the “ perilous plea- 
sures” that led to death at the comparatively early age of forty-eight. There is 
no gentleman more thoroughly respected, or more entirely entitled to respect, 
than the younger Kean. If the stage owed a large debt to the acting of the 
father, it has contracted a larger to the son, for his judicious aud liberal 
“ management,” and especially for having made its “ means and appliances” 
sources of instruction as well as of delight. Many other great men and 
women have left their names as perpetual memories in this neighbourhood : 
it is full of associations, and these, added to the charms of beautiful scenery, 
must ever keep for Richmond a fame unsurpassed by that of any other locality 
in the kingdom. 





and many memories of him are preserved in the house where he resided, “‘in 
unaffected cheerfulness, and general, though simple elegance.” There are few 
who walk through the fair town, or row along the waters that lave its banks 
who will not recall the graceful tribute of a brother poet— 


Remembrance oft shall haunt this shore, 
When Thames in summer wreaths is drest 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 
To bid thy gentle spirit rest!” 


* Superstitions regarding trees have been rife in 
S90 * every age and country; and may be 

a ~ to - — red groves” of the ancient idolaters, or the cusem ed conaeenalinn 
— Bs cu y divinities; tinctured with the prevailing superstition of the more 
—_ : >: : the north, and tinged with a darker belief in mysticism. Hence the 
Sp —_ ~ rel ane to be as efficacious as the horseshoe, in preventing the incursions 
y Ang lh ~ = |e gree tnd Ny branch ~ ane over a door. But for charms in 

— used as the ash, which, in addition to th 
pon ped as narrated above, was also believed to cure other aun. 3 yt 
en A 4 tree was bound with packthread; the child recovered as the tree 
— ay ed, ne life of the patient depended so entirely on that of the tree, that if it w 

ae destroyed the disease returned and terminated in death. r 6 
Pe — a A & small cottage in Kew Lane. It has been enlarged and altered 
Backes glenn. be ot bo monument to his memory in the church, until the Earl of 
wasted, Jane a een o 4 ee —_ -~ to denote the spot where he was 
-- " , See y on oF s admirers,” as the inscri 

unwilling that so good a man and sweet a poet should be without a aaa 7 








REMAINS OF RICHMOND PALACE. 


On Richmond Green is all that now remains of the Old Palace of Sheen, 


consisting of a stone gateway, and a smaller postern 





® It consists of a medallion portrait, surrounded by drapery, and was a 1 
theatre was built under the superintendence of Garrick, and was frequently patronises 
w 


son, in 1839. Kean died in the house adjoining Richmond Theatre, in May, 


by George III., when living at Kew. Many great actors have played there; 
the accomplished actress and excellent lady, Helen Faucit, made her debit. 











gate beside it: above the 
large gate is sculptured the arms of England, supported by the dragon and 
greyhound, indicating its erection in the time of Henry VII. Beside it may 
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be traced a few portions of the old brickwork of the palatial buildings, with 
the characteristic reticulated pattern which gave diversity to the walls. It 
is believed to have been the entrance to the wardrobe court.* 

The aucient name of Richmond was Sheen, signifying beautiful (from the 
German word which still bears the meaning) ; it was considered as part of the 
Manor of Kingston, in the Domesday survey, when it was crown property. 
Fdward III. died in the mansion of Shene, at which time it was a pleasant 
retirement for the English sovereigns. Henry V. rebuilt the palace, with 
“eurious and costly workmanship,” which was destroyed by fire in 1498. 
Henry VIL. immediately gave orders for the rebuilding of the palace, and 
ordained that it should be named Richmond, after his own title, before he had 
achieved the sovereiguty of England on Bosworth field.t King Henry VII., 
and his son, Henry VIII., took much pleasure in the palace here, and fre- 
queotly held tournaments and festivals at Richmond. Heury VII. died in the 
palace ; Katherine, the first queen of the eighth Harry, was confined here of a 
son, and the Emperor Charles V. lodged here on his visit to England in 1552. 
The manor was afterwards granted to Anne of Cleves, on her voluntary divorce 
from Heury VIII.; aud Queen Mary and her husband, Philip of Spain, fre- 
quently resided in the palace, which was also a favourite with her successor, 
Elizabeth, who entertained the King of Sweden within its walls, when he 
visited England to make her a proposal of marriage. She died here on 
March 24, 1603. The sons of James I., Henry and Charles, both held the 
manor, avd here the latter laid the foundations of his important Art-collections ; 
in 1627 the manor was settled on his queen, Henrietta Maria. After the 
execution of Charles, the parliament sold the manor. Hollar has published a 
view of it as it appeared in the reign of Charles I. It was a picturesque edifice, 
abounding with towers and pinnacles. On the Restoration the king restored it 
to the queen-mother; and it was leased to Sir Edward Villiers. It was much 
dilapidated, and was soon afterwards pulled down. 

The many attractions of Richmond, and its proximity to the metropolis—from 
which it is distant eight miles—have always made the neighbourhood a favourite 
of the hign-born and the wealthy; a long list might be given of “great people” 
who have had their dwellings on the hill or on the river banks; Buccleuch 
Lodge is among the most conspicuous and the most beautiful as we reach its 
slope, just after passing the bridge, voyaging westward. 

There yet remain some of the fish of the Thames to which attention 
should be directed; and as we are approaching that part of the river where 
the sport of the angler terminates, we may describe two—although neither of 
them are found in abundance so low down. Richmond, however, has been 
always in favour with professors of the rod and line, and it is rarely we pass 
the bauks of Buccleuch Lodge without encountering half a dozen punts; for 
— autumn the roach is numerous here, and of small barbel there is usually 
a plenty. 

The Chub is a shy fish, and although sometimes taken with the worm or 
gentle when bottom-fishing, it is more frequently caught on the surface with 
a mimic fly or cockchafer; and then under overhanging trees, where skill is 





THE CHUB. 


requisite. They often grow to a large size in our river; we have more than 
once hooked a fish weighing five pounds. Inits general aspect the chub re- 
— the dace, but is somewhat more taper; it is of little value as food, the 
esh being _poor and “waterish ;” nevertheless old Isaac gives an elaborate 
recipe for “dressing him”—for drying up his “fluid watery humour”—and 
for giving him such a sauce as may “ recompense the labour.” 

_ The Pope, or “ruffe,” is found in great abundance in many parts of the 
river; it bites greedily, and it is a common practice to take ladies to a “ po 
pitch, mmasmuch as there is sure to be plenty of sport, the pope biting like 





| eu . 
“It is well known that this place received its present name by royal command in 


nat sgn of Henry VIT., who was Earl of Richmond in Yorkshire. In Domesday it is 
efereend oned ; a record of nearly the same antiquity calls it Syenes: the name was 
| upon the laren’ Schenes, Schene, and Sheen. Some writers, founding their conjectures 
| Qin atter word, which signifies bright or splendid, have supposed it to be expressive 
} Tee enihcense of the ancient palace.”—Lysons. 

n€ arms over the great gate, though much decayed, are still clearly to be distin- 

. — as those of King Henry VII., who was 

rl of Richmond before he achieved the sove- 
reignty of England on Bosworth Field. The 
supporters of the royal arms of Henry are 
unlike those of any other English monarch : 
the shield is supported by the red dragon of the 





Britons, from whom Henry claimed his descent ; 
and the white greyhound of the House of York, 
as represented in ourcut. Henry VIII. retain 

the dragon, but adopted the lion of England, 
instead of the greyhound, for his other supporter. 





House of Cadwallader, the last king of the | which this is the caterpillar state. 





the perch, and with a certainty of being hooked by a very small effort of skill. 
It resembles the perch, too, in other particulars, the ‘fins being sharp and 
somewhat perilous to delicate fingers. It is small in size, seldom exceeding in 
length five or six inches, An idea prevails that the pope is a fish between the | | 
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perch and gudgeon, bat there is no foundation for it, other than it ] 
likeness to the one, and its habitat bei ; an its genera 
by the other. miitat ‘Ceing ‘the gravelly bottoms frequented | 
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THE POPE, 


We cannot part from this branch of our subject—the pleasures supplied to 
anglers by the all-bountiful river—withont a word or two of comment on “ the 
Thames Angling Preservation Society”—a society by which much has been 
done to preserve the river from illegal nets and to punish the poacher. Its 
formal meetings are held once a year at Richmond—in July. Its report is 
published annually : the excellent secretary, Henry Farnell, Esq., is indefa- 
tigable in his efforts to advance its purposes; every angler is bound to support 
a society which does so much to enable him to enjoy a day’s ample sport in 
any of “the deeps,” which it materially aids to preserve and to “ furnish.” 





RICHMOND BRIDGE, 


We resume our voyage, setting out from Richmond Bridge, first turning with 
pleasure to the pretty and well-known ait, aud looking back every now and 
then for a charming view of the town and the surrounding scevery. 

As, however, we shall not again have occasion to step on shore and examine 
the treasures of the river Flora, we may delay the reader awhile in order to 
present to him another bouquet of the wild flowers that grow so luxuriantly, and 
at the same time submit to his scrutiny a few of the insects concerning which 
his curiosity will be continually ex- 
cited as he rows or wanders along 
its banks. ff 

On the leaves of the Willow-herb \/ 
we found feeding a grotesque-looking | 
creatare, which at first sight ap- 
peared to be staring malignantly at 
us from his perch: but, on a nearer 
examination, these sinister eyes, as 
they appeared to be, proved to be 
mere painted resemblances of those 
organs; and, to carry out the illa- 
sion, these spots are situated on an 
enlarged portion of the body repre- 
senting a head, from which proceeds 
an apparent proboscis somewhat like 
an elephant’s trunk, whence the 
creature bas been named the Elephant 
Hawk-moth (Cherocampa Elpenor), 
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It is of a dusky colour, and on the 
a of the curious eye- THE BAWK-MOTU. | 


taney when seen from the front, with only the two larger spots visible, ; 


P ; but ‘ 
- pa nt of the thing is really somewhat startling : the true head and eyes ' 
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j i and situated at the end of the proboscis-like portion 
ae ee eth inte which this “ creature’’ is eventually trausformed, 
presents a decided contrast to the weird aspect 
of the caterpillar form it bore in its earlier exist- 
ence, being a soft, elegant creature, beautifully 

inted with rose-colour and olive-brown: it may 
Be not unfrequently met with in the same situa- 
tions as its caterpillar, either flying rapidly in the 
twilight, or at morning reposing inactive in some 
shaded and retired spot. 

There is a very charming little moth, called 

by collectors the China-mark Moth, constantly met 
with in moist, reedy places, and, of course, found 
abundantly by the banks of the Thames. This 
pretty species has white wings, elegantly marked 
with brown and grey. Its caterpillar makes 
itself a curious habitation by cutting out por- 
tions of a leaf, and then attaching them together 
into a kind of portable tent, which accompanies 
the little olen te all its wanderings. 
The botany of the river-side, as we have intimated, becomes far more scanty 
; as we approach the more populous districts 
lying on either side, almost uninterruptedly 
until we reach London: and we cannot 
without regret take leave of the fair Flora 
that has afforded us such unfailing pleasure 
and interest, from the very cradle of the 
infant stream in Gloucestershire, through 
) its whole course down to our present posi- 
tion, whence, for a time, objects of more 
immediately human interest must occupy 
our attention. We may notice one more 
favourite, which we have hitherto omitted 
to mention, but which forms a very strik- 
ing aud beautiful feature in most of those 
flowery groups that ornament the old locks, 
and conduce so much to their picturesque 
effect. We allude to the Meadow Cranes- 
bill (Geranium pratense), a plant with ele- 
gantly cut foliage, and clusters of large 
bright purple flowers. 

The Reed (Arundo Phragmites) must be 
familiar to every voyager on the Thames, 
whose banks are almost constantly edged 
with deep beds of this common though 
graceful plant. The presence of these reed- 





CHINA-MARK MOTH. 





MEADOW CKANES-BILL. 


which were in the older edifice; one of them represents a knight in armour 
of the fifteenth century; but the most curious is affixed withinside the Duke 
of Northumberland’s pew, and is here copied: it pre- 
serves the figure of one of the last of the English 
nuus, being to the memory of “ Margaret Dely, a 
syster professed in Syon, who decessed the vi of 
October, Anno, 1561,” — during the short while the 
nunnery was restored to the old faith by Queen Mary. 
The village of Isleworth is chiefly devoted to garden- 
ground, and from thence London is constantly supplied. 
Though never occupying a position in history, it is 
always noted in our most ancient surveys. Simon de 
Montfort encamped here with the refractory barons, in 
1263; and Fairfax fixed his head-quarters here in 1647. 
It is a straggling, unpicturesque village, not offering 
inducements to delay the tourist. 

Sion House, which occupies the site of the ancient 
religious foundation, is close beside the church; it was 
originally granted to a convent of Bridgetine nuns, by 
Henry V., in the year 1414: they seem to have led a 
quiet life of much prosperity; upon its dissolution, in 
the reign of Henry VIII., the revenues of the Convent 
of Sion was valued at the very large sum of £1731 8s.44d. 
per annum. The king retained the desecrated buildings, 
and here imprisoned his unfortunate queen, Katherine 
Howard, while arranging her judicial murder. The body of the same king 
rested here on the road to his mausoleum at Windsor. Edward VI., in the 
first year of his reign, gave the building and site to the Protector Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. On his attainder it was granted to the Duke of North- 
umberland, in whose family it has since remained, except during the short 
period when it reverted to the crown during the reign of Mary—the forfeiture 
being occasioned by the ambition of the duke, whose son married the Lady 











beds is a powerful aid in the picturesque 
effect of the “bits” for which this river is so famous; witness the good 
service they render in the foreground of pictures by Boddington and other 
= painters, to whom the Thames 
- / scenery is so dear: though, after 
ees j S all, in the best painted picture, 
Pf - we must still lose the peculiar 
a f/ charm of the reed—its graceful 


nw 
ys , : : 

a) on motion as it rocks and waves its 

feathery crest in the wind. But 











































besides playing its ornamental 
part so well, the reed is not 
without some pretensions to the 
useful, both in its natural posi- 
4 tion, where it serves to protect 
embankments and dykes for pre- 

» venting the encroachment of the 
y \ sea; and also, when cut, for thatch- 
‘ ing, and various purposes of build- 
ing and gardening. Then the 
flower-heads will dye wool green, 
and the roots are said to be use- 
ful as a medicine in bilious com- 


this crowning recommendation we 

cannot vouch from our own ex- 

NAA perience, for the tourist amid these 

pe charming scenes will have little 

need of a remedy “against the 

oun aaee. bile,” and so we contented our- 

selves with admiring the “ effect ” 

of our friends, the reeds, in situ. We have more than once directed the atten- 

tion of the ornamental designer to the lessons he may receive from Nature on 
the banks of the river Thames. 

Passing under the railway bridge, which crosses the Thames at the eastern 
boundary of Kew Gardens, we have them on our right hand for more than two 
miles. The left bank affords more diversity, and to that we direct special 
attention. The first object which attracts the eye is a palatial building, now 
appropriated to the Female Naval Orphan Asylum. It was commenced by 
Lord Kilmurry as a residence; but has been greatly enlarged, and is now 
devoted to a high purpose—as one of those noble institutions which do honour 
to England, renderiug memorable over the world the words—“ Supported by 
Voluntary Contributions.” A short half mile brings us to Isleworth Church, 
with ite ancient ivy-covered tower. The body of the church is of red brick, 
and was coustructed in 1705. It contains a few of the mouumental brasses 








plaints; but for the accuracy of | 





WATER PAVILION AT SION HOUSE. 


Jane Grey : it was in Sion House she accepted the crown, having been con- | 
ducted thence as queen to the Tower of London, so soon afterwards to dieon | 
| a scaffold within its walls. } — 
Queen Mary was induced to restore the nunnery at Sion, and endow it with 
the manor and demesnes of Isleworth; it was dissolved by Elizabeth, who, 
_ however, retained the lands until 1604, when they were again given to the 
Dukes of Northumberland. The present house was constructed soon afterwards, 
| and has some rich interior details; the exterior is singularly plain, a a 
| quadrangle of heavy stonework. It contains some fine pictures. One ms e 
rettiest and pleasantest points on the river, is the graceful pavilion we have 
| 
| 


ere introduced. " h 
Brentford commences at the end of the walls of the park at Sion; but : 
greater part of the town is happily hidden by a long island thickly covered wit 
trees. It is one of the most unpicturesque towns on the river, abounding . 
gas-works, factories, and distilleries ; its streets presenting an eee 
dirt and neglect, heightened by alleys, the abodes of squalid poverty. A rea 
part of the population are employed in the extensive market-gardens = ~ 
| abound here, and chiefly supply London with vegetables.: The town takes 
name from the small river Brent, which here flows into the Thames, rising ry I 
the adjoining county of Hertfordshire, and pursuing a tortuous course ae 
the centre of Middlesex. It is a small stream, but its junction with the 
Thames at an important locality led to the foundation, in very ee bye 
a village here, the establishment of a large nunnery on the opposite side 0 
ford materially aiding its growth. oe 
And so we arrive in sight of Kew Bridge, but before we row under it, 
must step ashore to visit some of the attractions of this ancient and renown 
village. 
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HERR CARL WERNERS 

WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
collection now to be seen at No. 49, Pall 
ial, is the fourth that the artist has exhibited, 
and it consists of twenty-five pictures, all of them 
executed in genuine and pure water colours, Body 
colour has no place in these works, yet they yield 
to none in effectiveness and power of expression. 
In the faculty of rendering texture with exact fide- 
lity, this artist knows no inferior ; at the same time, 
his dextrous rendering of texture never induces him 
to forget the nobler qualities that leave their impress 
upon every truly great picture. Herr Werner’s 
drawings this year appear to us even to surpass 
those that we have studied with so much delight 
on former occasions, in their depth of tone, their 
richness of colouring, and in the exquisite skill 
with which they convey their varied teaching. The 
subjects, as usual, comprise both figures and land- 
scape scenery and buildings. Ever attractive, Venice 
has again engaged the artist’s attention, but without 
engrossing it, for he takes us with him to Montenegro, 
Spalatro, Florence, Barcelona, and, above all, to that 
most picturesque of towns, Liibeck, once the chief 
seat of the Hanseatic League. Every picture has its 
own characteristic tale to tell, which it tells with | 
the most impressive emphasis. The “ Hall of | 
War,” and the “ Lumber-chamber” adjoining the 
Town Hall, Liibeck, are amongst the most striking | 
pictures of their class: the wine cellars, with their | 
capacious butts, not only furnish subjects for most | 
excellent drawings, but they significantly declare that | 
the old Liibeck commercial spirit still lingers 
amongst the descendants and representatives of its 
medieval warrior-merchants. ‘The “ Hall of War” 
is remarkably fine, both as a composition and a pic- 
ture. In all its details, it is most exactly truthful, 
even to the representing the long disused ballot-urns, 
as they now stand neglected in acorner. The colouring 
of this drawing is very rich and effective; and the 
historical group of figures is most happily introduced. 
The mice that cover the floor of the “ Lumber-room,” 
and are so evidently at home there amongst forgotten 
folios and illuminated MSS., declare how great is 
the contrast between the fortunes of the Liibeck of 
to-day and those of the same city in earlier times. 
This drawing is remarkable for its characteristic 
representation of two very large figures carved in 
wood on either side of the entrance doorway, which 
may claim to be reckoned amongst the finest known 
productions of that class, No. 20, “The Bravi of 
Venice assembled round the column of St. Theodore,” 
is indeed Venice and her Bravos, as both the grand 
city and her dangerous sons still linger on the scene 
of their past importance. No. 23, “ The Cloister- 
garden at Barcelona,” is another of the gems of the 
collection, Exquisitely peaceful, this arcaded walk 
of noble architecture encloses a fair garden full of 
luxuriant flowers, from the midst of which cool foun- 
tains are languidly playing in the hot air. Another 
most striking drawing is No. 1, “The Remains of 
an old Church on the Coast of Sicily.” The Lipa- 
rian Islands appear in the distance through the 
storm-clouds that settle heavily on both themselves 
and the sea, The ruin stands amidst what has 
become a swamp, the water now partly covering 
the pavement, and staining with a green hue the 
displaced monuments. A single pier of rich By- 
zantine architecture is still standing, and attached 
to it is the pulpit, with its inlaid mosaics. The 
rest is com of but the disjecta membra of a 
noble edifice. Notwithstanding the marshy condi- 
tion of this locality, it still retains so much of its 
ancient fertility that it produces abundant crops of 
olives. When they are gathered, for a single week 
mm each year the ruins are thronged with human 
Secupants, and the pulpit resumes its proper uses. 
That week past, all again relapses into the habitual 
solitude and desolation, which leave the ruined church 
to the storks and other birds, while the squirrels 
may range undisturbed amongst the olive-trees. 
Our space will not admit of our particularizing 
more of these pictures; and, indeed, to do full 
Justice to the collection would require a se e 
notice of cach work: for, though it would be 
foo much to assert that all are equally excellent, 

it is most certain that every drawing 
merits of its own which we recognise with the 





lery), are representations of the Battle of Inkerman, 
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utmost pleasure. Our readers are aware that | three pictures of fruit and flowers, by a young 
Herr Werner receives visitors daily at two o'clock, | French artist, M. Maisial, which might be studied 
and that he devotes the earlier hours of each day | with advantage even by Hunt, Lance, aud Miss 
to giving lessons in the practice of his beautiful | Mutrie. We shall be truly glad to hear that this 
art. Those persons who may call at Herr Werner’s | gentleman has found that encouragement which real 
studio will not fail to be grateful to us for having | merit rarely fails to command amongst us, and that 
directed their attention to it: and we are convinced | his beautiful pictures have found purchasers. We 
that this sentiment will be greatly strengthened | may add that M. Guerin has a courteous reception 
should any of our readers be induced to attend Herr | for all visitors who call at his studio. 

Warner's classes, as students of paiuting in Water | 

Colours under his directions. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
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M. PROTAIS' PICTURES 
OF THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 

It has become an established and recognised 
custom that, in addition to the regular picture ex- 
hibitions, there should, during the present season, 
be a series of small collections of pictures in London 
to which public attention is invited. We always | 
feel a peculiar satisfaction in being able favourably 
to notice any of these collections ; and, accordingly, 
it is with the utmost pleasure that we now record 
the high qualities of a few very remarkable pictures 
that may be seen at 22 a, Mortimer Street, Cavendish 
Square, in the studio of the French artist, resident 
in London, M. Guerin. The two great pictures, 
that ought to be at once established in our National 
Gallery (and which would be sure to find appropriate 
resting-places there, if it really were a national gal- 





_ Binwincuam.—Mr, Lines, who since the founda- 
tion of the Birmingham Society of Artists, has 
effectively filled the joint post of Treasurer and 
Curator of the Institution, has recently retired from 
it. ‘The members have unanimously fons a reso- 
lution expressing, ‘ in the most unqualified manner, 
their deep sense of the obligation they are under to 
him for the valuable services he has rendered to the 
societ wom | the long period of its existence; and 
they herewith record their high sense of his strict 
integrity in the performance of the onerous duties 
devolving upon him.” In further acknowledgment 
of Mr. Lines’s personal worth, it was also resolved, 
“That he be elected an honorary member of this 
society.” 

Exeter.—About a year ago a number of gentle- 
men residing in Exeter and its vicinity, established 
a society entitled the ‘“‘ Devon and Exeter Photo- 

raphic Society,”’ of which Dr. Scott was president, 

r. J. Gendall, treasurer, and Mr. J. Harri 
honorary secretary. The success of the institution 
induced the general body of members to sanction the 
extension of its scope and objects, and for this pur- 
pose the co-operation of artists, photographers, and 
amateurs was invited to aid in carrying out such 


from sketches painted on the spot while this fierce 
contest was raging, by M. Protais, an artist attached 
to the staff of General Bosquet. The larger of the 
two pictures (and both are of considerable size) ex- 
hibits the long range of mist-enveloped hills, with 
the a ntly endless columns of the Russians that - 
sound fat from them on that dark November ——, | SP Oe Se ee + Ac 
morning : the moving masses sweep down towards the | and Exeter Graphic Society,” held its first conver- 
front of the composition, where the Muscovite torrent sazione, in the Assembly Room of the Royal Clarence 
is held in check by an English infantry regiment of | Motel, in which were exhibited a large variety of 
the line; to the right of the picture, and in the rear | works of Art, and of ver/u,—paintings, drawings, 
of the English, the division of General uet is | coins, medals, vases, sculptures, cameras, photo- 
advancing at speed to deliver their famous charge ; graphs, ‘ae, Dee Be and optical spgenai=s. —y 
the Zouaves are seen rushing onwards to support the evening, Dr. Scott delivered an address to the 
geli i ble British, and to take | S°mPany on the advantages that may be, and are, 
the struggling but immovable British, and derived from such exhibitions and réunions as the 
their part in the furious mé/ée. There is a total 


2 7 ; one at which the visitors were then assembled. 
absence of all dramatic sentiment, coupled with such | Exeter, though the chief town of a county noted as 
depth and earnestuess of real feeling in this entire 


the birthplace of —— artists, has hitherto 
work, that it is impossible not to be conviuced that 


done little in the way of promoting the progress of 
here is a battle painted as battles are fought. Not a ~ 4 bead hwy! —_ a adh new and brighter 
single incident of peculiar power or pre-eminent : : er. 

jegebeien distinguishes any a of the canvas, or | Maxcunsrin.—The a egal ory er y - 
heightens the geueral effect ; and yet the whole pic- | (seer for the same as a whol s oon ew computl ed 
ture is an endless series of powerful and important | ¢, dispose of it “in lots,” by ‘auction :—sie transit 
incidents, all of them combining to produce the im- | gioria Mancunii. 

pression of a mortal strife—the strife of Inkerman ! Norwicu.—The local papers state that during 
The second picture exhibits the Russians in retreat ; 

and its representations of the peculiar scenery of the 


the recent removal of some buildings which form a 
portion of the episcopal palace of Norwich, a private 
Inkerman valley and rocks are singularly interesting. 
From this picture we learn how to form some idea 





Sas - very — ne _ a 
‘he ceiling is in ry, with a anging a8 
of the close of such a battle as that of the 5th of es ody ped tee ppt repay ed 
November. Both pictures are very ably painted, | south side. — 

and possess high qualities as works of Art. M.| Taunron.—Mr. Wilde, government inspector of 
Portais relates an anecdote which is so charac- | Schools of Art, visited the ‘Taunton School on May 
teristic of that peculiar phase of artist-life, painting | the 3rd, and, after examining the works of the 
battle-studies “under fire,” that we cannot refrain | pupils, awarded honorary —_ to pate 
from associating it with our notice of his admirable ae being — mer his pede yf ape be i. 
and truly historical pictures. While actively engaged naype Remy i years; but, under the 
in noting down some graphic incident very early in | 5.44 ent of Mr. Williamson, it is making 

the year that followed In “ep, the — ou ma . A balance of £60 yet remains Up id for 
at ‘no t distance from his position the first suow- | expenses incurred on its formation : assist in 
drop that he had seen lifting om head above = chill | liquidating this debt two concerts have been given 
desolation of Crimean winter scenery. Knowing | in the town. : 

well the passionate admiration for rem entertained | _Yorx.—The annual —— - hy York _ 
by General Bosquet, he determined to gather this | of Art was < “a. Led + wr ne bed b~ 
welcome snowdrop as soon as his sketches were | — The Report shows an increase in the 
completed. On second thoughts, however, the | Pienber of pupils, during the last sessional year, of 
artist decided to secure his little prize at once, lest twenty-three. ‘The debt on the school is now 
some one of the many soldiers near him should an- reduced to £24; and the chairman expressed a .% 
ticipate him, and so frustrate his intention. He | that the recent improvements an ne py r. 
rose accordingly ; and while in the act of gathering | Sustiow, the head at 7 - am ~ye 
the flower, a round-shot from a Russian battery |” the funds of the "a rey 60 as 

struck his sketching apparatus and his seat, dashing _ eative diechergs of a 9 Herbert Minton was, 
them to atoms, and scattering in every direction the or some time previously to his death, a resident 
toru contents of his portfolio.— M. Guerin shows his i, this town: it is proposed, as a tribute to his 
visitors a very clever drawing in water-colours, €x¢- | memory, to add a spire to the new church of St, 
cuted by himself, after the celebrated “Storming of Mark's, Mr. Minton having liberally contributed 
the Malakoff,” painted for the Emperor Napo- whileat Torquay, to the embellishment of the sac 
leon III, by Yvon. . In his studio also are, in edifice. 

addition to various other interesting works of Art, 


—----—- 
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WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
PROM THE STATUE BY 8. JOSEPH. 


multitade of illustrious dead who have 
— pox last resting-place within the hallowed 
precincts of Westminster Abbey, or whose names 
and deeds the scul tablet on its walls com- 
memorates, there is not one more worthy of a 
nation’s reverence and admiration than William 
Wilberforce, the political patriot, who spent forty- 
six years of public life iu the noble cause of religion 
and pe 4 leaving behind him a name that 
will for ever associated in the annals of the 
world’s history with the emancipation of the slave. 
Such a man requires no patent of nobility, no 
jewelled coronet and ermined robe, to give him a 
place among the great ; though it does seem strange 
that while titles and stars have been distributed 
without edequate desert on the part of the recipients, 
the successive governments under whom Wilberforce 
lived, and for whom he often laboured assiduously, 
could award no insignia of honour and approbation 
to him who, as a writer in the Edinburgh Review 
remarked, soon after the passing of the bill prohibit- 
ing slavery, in 1807, “has begun and led through 
this glorious ; who has devoted to its success | 
all his days, and all his talents; who has retired from 
all recompense for his labours, save the satisfaction 
of doing to his fellow-creatures ; who, giving 
up to ind what others have sacrificed to party, 
has preferred the of living in the recollection of | 
a grateful world, to the shining rewards of a limited | 
ambition.” 


There are few, very few, instances of a statesman | 
attaining great seguieiy at so early an age as did 
Wilberforce : he was born at Hull in 1759, entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridgé, at the age of seven- 
teen, and had only just passed his twenty-first year, 
when he was elected, by a large majority, member | 
— for his native town, in which his father 
acquired considerable property as a merthant. 
By the death of his grandfather he also came into | 
possession of a ange fortune. Both of . these | 
relatives died while was keeping his terms at | 
college, where he became acquainted with Pitt: the 
intimacy thus early formed ri into a friendship 
that was broken only by the death of the latter, to | 
whose political opinions Wilberforce, with a single | 
exception, always adhered; the exception being, 
Pitt's determination to enter upon a war with revolu- 
tionary France: this measure he resolutely opposed, 
On the dissolution of parliament. in 1784, he had 
made himself so popular in his native county, that 
the freeholders elected him one of the members, his 
opponents, though backed by what was considered 
the overwhelming power of the Whig nobility, not 
even daring to go to the poll: this was before he 
reached his twenty-fifth year. 
The universal extinction of slavery was the one 
~ idea of Wilberforce’s life. Even after he felt 
If compelled, from unremitting exertion and 
increasing delicacy of constitution, to resign his seat 
for Yorkshire, he accepted the representation of a 
nomination borough, in order to employ his parlia- 
mentary influence in furthering the great object of 
his existence ; while he embraced every opportunity 
of urging the various European powers to follow the 
example of the English nation. In 1826, he retired 
from parliament, leaving to the late Sir Fowell Buxton 
the management of the cause so dear to his heart. 
His death occurred in July, 1833, only three days 
after the bill for the total abolition of slavery 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Dinner or THE RoyaL ACADEMY was, 
as usual, attended by her Majesty's ministers, and 
many personages of distinction: the proceedings 
were fully reported in the Zimes,—the council 
having thus sieal the unwholesome rule by which 
they were long governed ; now permitting reporters 
from the public press to share their annual banquet. 
The report consequently fills some four columns of 
the newspaper. So far, this is good—a wise con- 
cession: although no allusion, either direct or in- 
direct, was made by the President to any benefit 
which British Art in any one of its many ramifica- 
tions receives from “the Press.” The President, 
however, did not lose the chance of pressing the 
claims of the Royal Academy—not on the public, 
but on the Goverument: the hint was too palpable 
to be avoided by the Prime-minister: accordingly, 
when Sir Charles, with “bated breath,” intimated 
the wish of the Royal Academy for more accommo- 
dation, and expressed a hope that if “their domain 
was not to be enlarged, it was at least reasonable to 
expect they would not, be unfairly molested where 
they were,”—the Earl of Derby made these im- 
pressive remarks:— ~- 

“ There was, however, one consolation which I promised 
myself in attending this banquet. I thought that I should 
have been free for tee hours at least from the importunity 
of those requests which, sometimes in a milder, sometimes 
in a more pressing tone, are u upon the attention of 
the members of agovernment. (Laughter.) In Downing 
Street I expect, of course, three or four times a day at all 
events, to receive applications from clergymen for livings 
that arenot yet vacant, from barristers for appointments 
which nobody dreamt of making, from numberless indi- 
viduals for no end of peer = (laughter); but 
I had fondly hdped when I came to the tranquil and classic 
regions of Trafalgar Square to have had no such solicita- 
tions made to me, ghter.) I have been disappointed 
(renewed laughter). You, sir, in the most persuasive tones 
and with most flattering allusions to what took place on 
former occasions, have hinted your confidence that the 
government would not be deaf to the claims of Art; 
you have intimated that, great as are the services which 
the Royal Academy has rendered to the country, and 
which I cheerfully acknowledge, they might be greater 
still if you enjoyed greater accommodation.— 

“ © si angulus ille, 
* Proximus accedat.” 


(Laughter.) If there was another room, or another house, 
or a better house, it would incalculably increase the 
advantages which the public derive from your labours. 


There followed no inconsiderate or extorted pro- 
mise of any kind, such ‘as Sir Charles ake 
looked for, while the minister was ipfluenced by his 
eloquence and hospitality. No doubt the first lord 
of the Treasury thinks, as do the public, that any 
pledge of additional accommodation must be accom- 
panied by such -“ material gnarantees” as shall be 
secarities for additional services to the nation. We 
dealt, last month, so fully with this subject, that we 
need not recur to it now: we may rejoice, however, 
that Lord Derby was not found, as he might have 
been, taking an after-dinner nap in the east room, 
to be ecajoled, during momentary oblivion, into a 
disastrous pledge that might have been ruinous to 
the best interests of British Art. We may, how- 
ever, well question the* taste of the President, and 
easily account for the “laughter” which followed 
his “ persuasive tones” and “ flattering allusions.” 

Tue Artists’ Bentvotent Funp.—The Anni- 
versary Festival was held on the 8th of May, when 
Charles Dickens, Esq., presided, and very eloquently 
advocated the claims of the society. Several artists 
attended, and the chairman was thus satisfactorily 
supported ; we regretted, however, to find there was 
no man of letters present—at least, we observed none 





throughout the British dominions passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons: when he was | 
informed of its success, he exclaimed, “Thank God | 
that I should have lived to witness a day in which | 
England is willing to give twenty millious sterling | 
+ the abolition of slavery.” ‘Truly. has the poet | 

| 


“ Man is immortal till his work is done.” 


Wilberforce was buried in Westminster Abbey, | 
with all the honours of a public funeral ; and the | 
statue which is here engraved was placed there, in | 
a of the nation. As a life-like 
® great and good man, it com- 
— universal attention : pretensions to a work of 
beyond this it has none ; the attitude is singu- 
larly unartistic, aud seems constrained ; but it is that 
which the living statesman usually adopted. 


at the upper table, “above the salt.” ‘The cause is 
not that of the artist only; the author owes so much 
to Art, and Art is so often indebted to the author, that 
it would have been more than pleasant to see “the 
sisters” adequately represented, when the high seat 
in the assembly was filled, and worthily filled, by the 
most popular of the existing race of writers. 

Tue Socrety or Arts gave an “evening” on 
May 8th, in the galleries at South ——_ re- 
ceiving, we understand, nearly two thousand guests. 
It was a very brilliant as well as interesting “affair,” 
and honourable as well as creditable to the council. 
The society is thns continually moving in its efforts 
to meet the increasing wants of the age ; after a sleep 
of twenty years it was roused into activity, and now 
im very many ways it is meriting the large amount 
of public favour it obtains. As an example as well 
as an encouragement, it might act advantageously 





on other societies, which continue to muse w 

should think, and to dream when they nee 
ARTISTS’ AND Amateurs’ ConveRsazionr.— 

This society closed its meetings for the season on 

the 6th of last month, with one of the most brilliant 

artistic réunions we ever remember; there could 

scarcely have been fewer than 400 persous, members 


| and visitors, present during the evening ; indeed, th 
| large room at Willis’s, and the adjoining pan 


| graphs, and engravings: we especially notic 








| 


were almost inconveniently crowded ; and it seems 
quite evident that, if the society continues to 
advance as it has done during the last two seasons, it 
must hereafter “enlarge its borders.” Numeroes 
however, as was the company, there was more than 
enough of Art-works to oceupy its attention ; oil-pic- 
tures and water-colour drawings, in frames and out of 
frames ; portfolios of sketches everywhere; photo- 
some 
drawings, two of them very large, by D. Cox, painted 
a few years since; a very clever and beautiful sea- 
piece by E. Duncan ; a small marine view, by Cres- 
wick, an early work, but most truthful and lumi- 
nous; several studies of Italian heads, by F. 
Goodall; large drawings by Copley Fielding; a 
portfolio of admirable sketches by the late W. Muller; 
another by W. Bennett ; two or three gems by Etty, 
contributed by Alderman Spiers, of Oxford; the 
large picture by T. J. Soper, a “ Scene near Go- 
dalming,” exhibited last year at the Royal Academy, 
where it was hung so disadvantageously as to conceal, 
rather than show, its excellences, which are by no 
means few: it is by far the best picture Mr. Soper 
has produced. 

Tue Sour Kensincton Museum.—The s) 
betieath the Sheepshanks’ Picture Gallery has beea 
fitted up for the reception of the Bernal Collection, 
and of the various additions of similar objects that 
are continually being acquired by the de ut 
by parchase. The whole have been pn ag 
judiciously arranged, and look well. Even these 
collections, however, which form the élite of the 
museum, impress strongly upon the intelligent 
visitor the necessity that exists for a searching ex- 
amination of the contents of the entire museum, 
with the view to the removal of whatsoever has no 
real claim for a position there. We were painfully 
impressed, on the occasion of a recent visit, with 
the conviction that a very large proportion of the 
entire national collections are comparatively worth- 
less, and ought never to have been purchased. This 
is a subject that will require from us the most at- 
tentive consideration. Her Majesty the Queen, 
with ber customary thoughtful kindness, has placed 
in the museum the group of specimens of modern 
oriental Art-manufacture that have recently been 
received as presents from the King of Siam. The 
principal objects consist of a chair of state, anda 
small elaborately enriched state bedstead, with 
canopy and hangings. ‘The utmost splendour that 
gilding and rich fabrics will produce, without the 
aid of any taste or discrimination, may be observed 
int these objects. - There is no little manipulative 
skill evinced in the execution of the whole; and 
throughout there is also apparent the action of that 
substitute for true taste, which teaches the oriental 
to mix together brilliant hues and gorgeous mate- 
rials in a manner to produce the most 
telling dramatic effects. Our manufacturers may 
derive some useful hints and valuable suggestions 
from these ions, in their use of decorative 
materials. The textile fabrics used for the curtains, 
and in the production of various robes and hangings 
which accompany the chair and bedstead, are fine 
specimens of the versatile power of the eastern 
loom. There ate also a number of vessels of vari- 
ous sizes, and’ intended for different uses, all of 
which are chased, while some are inlaid 
with enamels of brilliant colours. Some of these 
vessels are very beautifal, though all are distin- 
guished by pecaliarities, as well in treatment as of 
form and outline. The South Kensington Museum 
also contains, for the present, two remarkable 
works of modern European Art, that have recently 
been placed there for public exhibition, by their 
no less liberal than spirited essor, Mr. * 
Uzielli. The first of these is Gibson's life-size 
marble statue of Venus, which we reserve for 
future consideration ; the second being & picture ” 
Henry Leys, of Antwerp, representing Mary © 
Burgundy giving alms to the widows and 
of the burgesses of Bruges. This picture, haps 
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the finest production of the modern Flemish school, 
for the artist a very high reputation 
amongst his countrymen, and it can scarcely fail to 
elicit as warm and cordial approbation from all who 
ified to form an opinion on such a subject | 


has secured 


= ourselves. The artist has a 


at combining the peculiarities of the early ish 
masters with the refinement, the power of expres- 


sion, and the richness of colouring, that he may | 


claim as qualities essentially his own, The result 


proves to ) Ay 
no less impressively characteristic of the period to 


which it refers. In this admirable = the true | 


fifteenth century breathes again in the midst of the 
nineteenth. Its a great and noble historical work, 
and an equally excellent achievement of Art, which 
we may rejoice to regard as having found its first 
home in our metropolis. 

Toe New Royat Opera Hovss, Covent 
Garpen.—With such energy and perseverance have 
the works been pushed forward, that this new theatre 
was actually opened with a performance of the “ Hu- 
guenots,” on the evening of Saturday, May the 15th. 
Much yet remains to be accomplished in order to 
complete the building in many of its accessories ; 
and we presume that abundant occupation also still 
awaits the many busy hands that are employed so 
assiduously in preparing the scenery, and in working 
out all the subordinate details in such an under- 

ing. The decorations, as well as the arrange- 
ments of the interior, appear to be satisfactory, 
though there is nothing about them that is either 
very novel or very superior: the exterior of the 
building is as as an immense mass of brick 
construction may be expected to be, when it has 
been covered with stucco, with certain columns and 
carvings in genuine stone associated with it. 

Rosa BonHEUR AND HER PicturEs.—The last 
production of Rosa Bonheur’s pencil is one of mode- 
rate size, and it recalls vividly to our remembrance 
the first of her pictures that were exhibited in this 
country. The subject is a family of “ Landais 
Peasants going to Market ;” the woman riding in 
their rude vehicle, beside which her husband is 
walking on his stilts; a flock of sheep follow them, 
under the charge of another peasant. This simple 
subject the artist has painted with her full power, 
and, as one gazes fixedly upon the canvas, the 
greatness of that power becomes clearly apparent. 
Evidently at the first glance a work by Rosa Bon- 
heur, this picture gradually discloses the profound 
study which this accomplished lady continues to 
bestow upon her art. She is evidently far from 
being impressed with the idea that there remains in 
Art nothing more for her to learn: her great success 
is rather leading her to aspire to still nobler achieve- 
ments. The earnest thoughtfulness which pervades 
this unpretending picture is peculiarly gratifying, 
since it shows that the artist is altogether worthy of 
her eminent position. In all the varied qualities 
that ought to combine for the production of a great 
picture, the “Landais Peasants” is “ 
Perhaps the sheep may be pronounced superior to 
any representation of these animals that ever was 
before put upon canvas. ‘The foreground also, with 
the distant scenery, are absolutely perfect. Would 
Mr. Ruskin ever desire, or could he consider it 
possible, that furze, with its golden blossom, could be 
rendered at once with more exquisite fidelity or more 
consummate artistic skill? The groupof Scottish cattle 
im a genuine Scottish scene, and with heather which 
18 as true heather as the Landais furze is true furze, 
known as the “ Morning in the Highlands,” accom- 

the “‘ Landais Peasants;” and between the two 
Edonard Dubufe’s admirable portrait of Rosa 

- The three pictures are at the German 
Gallery, 168, New Bond Street, where they are 
ae by Messrs. Gambart. The “ Morning in 
he Highlands,” after the habit of Rosa Bonheur’s 
pictures, uot only claims a cordial weleome when, 
the second time, making its but it 

at once rises to even a higher position in the visitor's 
= wae than it before enjoyed. The same remark 
= .tlso apply to the portrait, of which we gave a 
i. _ notice in the volume of the Art-Journal for 
7, page 197. We strongly recommend our 

‘ to avail themselves of the opportunity 
glare Ying at their leisure, and without any of the 
exhib; and fg = and confusion of a crowded 
bition, three pictures which now form so 


striking a group 





Messrs. Oote axp Epce’s Puorocrapnie 
Views FoR THE SrER£oscope.— Onur attention has 


been directed to a series of Lag omy views, the 
emen, 


productions of these gentlemen, who are locally 
resident at Preston, in Lancashire, and whose works 
may be inspected at the establishment of Messrs. 
= and Zambra, in Cornhill. They consist 
exclusively of views in England and Wales, com- 
rising subjects of universal interest, being extremely 

utiful in their scientific development, charmingly 


a picture, evidently a recent work, yet | picturesque and artistic in selection and effect, and 
i | showing in nearly all instances a refined discern- 


ment of objects, historically and pictorially, of rare 


value. In this series we have lake, mountain, and 
river, with views of some of the most striking and 
important among the many remains of f and 


monastic grandeur—pictures of the abbeys of Furness 
and Tintern, the castles of Conway and Carnarvon ; 
while views of Greta Hall and Rydal Mount, the 
homes of the laureates Southey and Wordsworth, 
and Nab Cottage, the lowly winter residence of the 
simple-minded Hartley Coleridge, are by no means 
among the least valuable of the collection, as well 
from their associations with the great men 


*“ Who penned and uttered wisdom,” 


as from their scenic beauties among the ever-living 
charms of the English lakes. Moreover, we are 
here introduced to places which the “lake poets” 
have made familiar as household words: the ancient 
mill at Ambleuse; scenes on the Brathay and the 
Rothay, with their bridges and villas; Borrowdale 
and Rydal Mere, Grasmere and Ulswater; the falls 
at Lowdore, Gowbarrow, and Rydal, and other 
points made renowned in immortal verse. We 
regard this series as a boon of no common magni- 
tude, peculiarly acceptable at this moment, when 
“travel” is likely to be in England, rather than on 
the Continent, am so many impediments to plea- 
sure now exist. How many there are who have 
journeyed over Switzerland and through “ the 
South”—nay, who know more of Sweden and 
Norway than they do of England, to whom these 
views may be suggestions and inducements, exhi- 
biting, as they do, so many attractions of delicious 
seenery, of hallowed associations, and of structures 
rendered sacred by time and use. Artists who 
supply us with subjects such as these are patriots as 
well as benefactors—they add to our pride and love 
of country, making us more than content with 
“home,” and inculcating not alone a duty to be ful- 
filled, but a happiness to be enjoyed by visits to the 
scenes which nature and genius have made “ holy.” 

Tue Committee of the Royal Association for 
the Promotion of the Fine Arts iu Scotland, have 
again engaged the gallery of Mr. Walesby, in Water- 
loo Place, for the exhibition of the pictures, &c., in- 
tended for distribution among the subscribers of the 
current year. The exhibition will continue open till 
the middle of the present mouth. 

Mr. Fotey’s noble equestrian statue of the late 
Viscount Hardinge now stands uncovered, and open 
to the public, in the quadrangle of Burlington House ; 
for the first time we see it to advantage; the fine 

roportions of the group, and the spirit of the general 
Sales were half lost within the comparatively con- 
fined limits of the sculptor’s studio, where we had 
hitherto examined it. The opinion will be universal, 
that it is one of the most perfect works of the age. 

Tue Painter, TurneR.—After the free-and-easy 
manner in which the testamentary intentions of this 
great artist have been carried out, we were not a 
little startled to find Lord St. Leonards declaring, at 
the recent dinner of the Royal Academy, that the 
executors might have executed their trust, and the 
courts have given effect to the painter’s own dispo- 
sitions of y which he had earned so 
laboriously, an ueathed so nobly. “ He,” 
Lord St. , “had laboured long to coustrue 
Turner’s will, but his labour had not in vain. 
He had satisfied himself as a lawyer and a man, and 
he would state it boldly anywhere, that, obscure as 
that instrument was, it was capable of being carried 
into execution according to its legal import, and 


according to the testator’s own intentions.” — It is 
too late now, of course, to turn this declaration to 


substantial use ; but the cheers with which it was 
received, in the heart of the Royal Academy itselt 


the guests asserabled at the 
oe ieemas tehiee tees to that 
body. & course of action by which might do 


publicly announced, though, 
she is not willing that another 








themselves great honour, For the 
not allude to it more particularly ;— 
be done to honour the man who, after a long life of 
toil, bequeathed to the nation iis results in a shape 
“the — of which,” as Lord St. Leonards 
* can ly be calculated in »” but which, he 
added, “ this coun in the. i rank in 
Europe for the cultivation of Art?” 
on the subject has reached us, to which we should 
desire, 80 far as we can, to give all possible effect. 
It is observed, that as yet we have no statue of our 
great artists in the National Gallery, save only that 
of Wilkie, which stands in the hall of the building 
in Trafalgar Square. The time will, we hope, come 
uuder the larger arran ts which await that 
institution, when we 1 have a national series of 
the test of these; and in that series, to whom 
should the natiou give a first place, if not to him at 
whose hands it this immortal treasure ? 
In the present exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
there is a statue of their late great member by the 
sculptor Baily, full of a gra hie Art-power, and 
which the deceased painter's friends say fulfils all 
the conditions of the theme. It seems to as that if 
a subscription were set on foot to secure the exeen- 
tion of this work in marble, for a gift to the nation, 
the public would freely embrace the opportunit 
thus offered of recognising the large debt which 
they owe to this great artist. We should like to 
see the movement initiated in some influential Art- 
quarter. 

Bareetr’s Crimean Pictvres.—Two pictures 
of the highest interest have, during the last month, 
been exhibited at the establishment of Messrs. 

and Hayward, in Cornhill. Both are by 
Mr. Barrett, and both have been placed in the hands 
of experienced evgravers, to be translated by them 
through the medium of their most valuable art. 
Considerable advance has already been made with 
these really national engravings, and they give 
abundant promise of proving worthy of the subjects 
which they will represent. The first of these subjects 
is Florence Nightingale receiving the wounded at 
the entrance to the great hospital at Scutari: the 
other is the first visit of Her Majesty the Queen to 
the sick and wounded in the hospitals at Chatham, 
on Tuesday, May 3rd, 1855. The materials for both 
pictures were obtained by the artist on the spot—at 
Sentari his studio was in the hospital itself; at 
Chatham he sketched the affecting incident as it 
took place. Both works are distinguished by artistic 
qualities of a high order. The grouping is tho- 
roughly effective, without being in the slightest 
degree strained or dramatic. The colouring is at 
once brilliant and subdued, in accordance with the 
subjects represented. The pictures also tell their 
tale at ouce with clearness, simplicity, and earnest- 
ness. In the one, the wounded heroes are being 
borne slowly to the western poms of the hospital, 
from the vessels that crowd the shores of the blue 
Bosphorus; there they are received by that noble 
whose “ mission of mercy” will be remembered 
with admiring gratitude as long as the English lan- 
is spoken. In the second picture, another 
ady, noble also in personal character, as well as 
most illustrious in rank, is gevtly and kindly in- 
quiring into the condition of others of the same 
t bands, as they lie in their hospital beds in 
gland. Both the Queen and Florence Nightin- 
gale are surrounded by such attendants as would be 
expected on such occasions, and both have been 
ted by Mr. Barrett in a manner that shows how 
ply he felt impressed with the touching pathos of 
the scenes in which —enee occupied positions 
so characteristic, and so remarkable. 

Kuoxer’s “ Hawpsook or Parntine.”—In our 
brief notice last month, of the death of Kiigler, it 
was stated that the translation of his “ Handbook 


of Painting ” was the work of Sir C. L. Eastlake: 
we should have said that the book was edited by 
the President of the Academy. The translation was 
made by a lady, of whom we have a personal know- 


rs, Hutton, of Dublin; but, until now, it 


ledge, 
80 “4 ed that we never heard of her connection 
with that 

work at hand to refer to, but we are told the title- 


excellent publication. We have not the 


informs the reader that the translation is “ by a 
,”—Mrs. Hatton, not caring to have her name 
should ave the rei 

have the credit 





due—and honourably due—to herself alone. 
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REVIEWS. 

¥ ed after Sir 
Fa Tver A, by T.-L. ATKINSON. 


Nurses, engraved after Sir Edwin 
a ‘RA. by STnomas Lanpseer, and 


dedicated to Florence Nightingale. 

Y ur THE Brave Deserve THE Farr, en- 

NONE red after Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., by 

Frowas LAaNDSEER. 

Trrawta axpd Bottom, Faimies ATTENDING; A 
Scene rraom “Tue Mipsummer Nicut’s 
Dueam,” engraved after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., by Samvet Covsrns, R.A. 

Portrait or THE LATE Genenat Sin Tenny 
Havexock, K.C.B., engraved after the original 

icture by Crabbe, in the possession of y 
Havelock, by — Sincratn. 





Tue Lity or Tne Fisxp, engraved after Le Jeune, 
by J. R. Jackson, the engraving being finished 
by H. Covsrns. 


Tue Saxcriry or Curpnoop, engraved after 
Le Jeune, by James Farp. 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London. 


The group of seven admirable engravings which we 
liave enumerated above, with various others scarcely 
inferior to them in interest and importance, have 
very recently been completed by Messrs. Henr 

Graves and Co.; some of them have been published, 


while others are in a condition that fits them for | 


immediate publication. It is difficult to speak in 
sufficiently strong terms, when seeking to render a 
just tribute to the excellence of these fine and cha- 
racteristic examples of the English school of modern 
Art. The original pictures, with the exception of 
the portrait of the lamented Havelock, must be 
fresh in the remembrance of those of our readers 
who are in the habit of visiting the metropolitan 
exhibitions. The engravings are most felicitous 
translations of those pictures, Perhaps in these 
engravings Sir Edwin Landseer appears more true 
to himself than even on his own eloquent canvas ; 
at any rate, we know when he hesitated to touch 
the proof of the ‘‘ Titania,”’ the great painter de- 
clared that the engraving excelled the picture, and 
that he could not touch it without injuring, rather 
than improving, it. This most exquisite work has 
perhaps never been su , and indeed but 
rarely has it been equalled, by the dwrin of a British 
engraver. For four years Mr. Cousins has been 
assiduously and thoughtfully at work upon it; and 
the plate, when completed, became his diploma 
engraving, on his election to the full honours of 
the Royal Academy. Light and shade cannot well 
necomplish more to convey, without colour, what a 
og expresses through the agency of colour. 
fere is texture the most varied, yet ever equally 
truthful; and here is expression at once infinitely 
diversified and uniformly characteristic. Through- 
out the work there are everywhere apparent the 
feeling of a thorough artist and the touch of a master’s 
hand, Both touch and feeling also evince what we 
must consider to be a deep sympathy with fairy- 
land ; witness those white hares thut serve as steeds 
to two of the elfish ministrants on the most strange 
object of Titania’s love. Under a true Shaksperian 
inspiration Sir Edwin painted his picture; and 
Mr. Cousins has executed his engraving in the 
fulness of the same poetic influence. 

The three other Landseer engravings, all of them 
works of the highest class, will range with the best 
of the numerous translations from the same favourite 
artist that have Sued won for themselves esta- 
blished reputations. The two beautiful plates after 
Le Jeune are distinguished by qualities of another 
order, but they are not less excellent than the 
very different works with which we have associated 
them. They must become popular, because they 
eminently deserve popularity. The Havelock por- 
trait aleo claims attention as a fine engraving : it 
conveys, moreover, a faithful representation of the 


pomeee lineaments of the Christian hero whose | 


oss, like that of Nelson, overshadows with sorrow- 
ing regret the brilliancy of his exploits. ‘The 
Genera 

this 
This 
possess @ genuine portrait. The merit of the en- 
graving speaks conclusively for itself, 


Ax Exacr De.ingation or Tue Cities or Lon- 
DON AND WrsTMINSTER, AND Tue SUBURRS 





THERBOP, By Wirtiam Farrnorne, 1658. | 
Published by &. and A. Ev ‘gp 
Semen y vans, London. 


study to a larger 


bumbe: 
at first imagine; £ << percens 


its claims upon 
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world-wide when that city is London. It may | 
seem like national partiality when we speak thus; | 
but it is only Tyr reasoning when we re- | 
member that no site of equal size and importance 
exists in the world, or ever did exist. Babylon the 
great was not so large, and imperial Rome was | 
much smaller in its palmiest days; when mistress of 
the world, it by no means rivaled modern London. 
Our rapid increase and continual expansion is an- | 
other marvellous feature: at the commencement of 
the present century the inhabitants of London 
numbered about a million; in the half century 
which brings us to the time present, we number 
two millions and a half. The necessity for housing | 
this great increase has changed the whole character 
of the neighbourhood of London. 

The present engraving carries us back to the 
great metropolis of 1658, eight years before the 
great fire, which for ever destroyed many of its 
most ancient features. It is the rarest of prints | 
(with the exception of that by Aggas), as only two 
impressions are known to exist, one in the Biblio- 
théque Imperiale, at Paris, and the other in the 
possession of the publisher, who discovered it in a 
country library about three years since, and at once 
determined to publish it. It has accordingly been 
excellently engraved, in careful imitation of the 
original, by Mr. G. Jarman, and the title (wanting 
in the copy belonging to Messrs. Evans) obtained 
from the Paris one, which is perfect in every par- 
tiular. 

The time when the map was delineated seems to 
be accurately fixed as between the years 1643 and 
1647, but the engraving not being completed till 
1648, advantage was taken to introduce new build- 
ings erected in that year. It is very questionable 
if the map was ever published: it appeared in 
troublous times, and the plates and impressions, if 
any, may have been destroyed in the fire of London ; 
at any rate, the most ardent research in all public 
and private collections had failed to discover a copy, 
nor could the mention of one be found in the 
catalogues of any collections that have been sold 
during the last fifty years. It abounds with in- 
terest to the London topographer, and is one of the 
most valuable documents for his use that has been 
contributed for a very long period. It contains also 
much interesting detail, which we cannot here dilate 
upon, but which may be dwelt on for hours with 
interest. One curious trait of the era of its produc- 
tion is the absence of the prefix “St.” to the 
various churches: the saints of the commonwealth 
appear to have been jealous of me what- 
ever their age or history might be. “A straw 
thrown up will show which way the wind blows,” 
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Tue Parapise Lost, or Mitton. With Illustra- 
tions by Joun Martin. Part I. Published | 
by Wasnpourng & Co., London. 


seem to possess remarkable tenacity of life, for when 

we have thought the plates, as we frequently have, | 
dead and buried, or at least consigned to the custody 

of some dealer in old metal, they reappear, not cer- | 
tainly as in early youth, but yet in a most vigorous | 
old age. The first part of a re-issue, with the text, | 
has just been published at a very reduced cost, by | 
Messrs. Washbourne : it contains two plates, one of | 
which is in very fair condition, the other but a | 
shadow—and a very faint one, too—of its former 

self; just sufficient to convey an idea of what the 

artist intended, yet scarcely more. ‘The original | 
edition of the same size as this, is now a rare and | 
costly work: it is something to be able to procure | 
impressions of these seneedlions compositions, even | 
as we see them here, at a cheap rate. | 





Tue PuorooraPnic ALBUM oF LITERATURE AND 
Art. No. I. Published by Hoviston anp 
Wriout, London. 

We have not a word to say in favour either of the 

* literature’ or the “‘ Art”? shown here: the Art 





Havelock who yet lives has pronounced 
portrait to be the “ very image” of his brother. | 
guarantee will satisfy those who desire to | 


great city must be an interesting | 


consists of a feeble photographic portrait of the 
Princess Frederick William of Prussia; and the 
literature of a biographical notice of her Royal 
Highness, compiled, as we imagine, from the news- 
papers published at the time of her marriage. ‘These 
are not the days when such a publication can be 
successful, 





| Gop 1n nis Works. By the Rev. R. Hewpnxitt, 
A.M. Published by W. Ropertson, Dublin; 
Sovexr, Marsuary & Co., London. 


A little book the object of which is—to quote the 
words of the author—“ to direct the minds of those 
| who love to contemplate the beauties of creation, to 
the particular lessons to be learned there by the 





than we may | light of Scripture.” Mr. Hemphill has employed 
attention are | the imagery of the Bible, as applied to the works 


| book admirably calculated for the young 


Martin's wonderful illustrations of “‘ Paradise Lost,’ | P® 


of nature, - the Groundiverh of 
writes simply, unaffectedly, and in a spirit i 
harmony with the holy nature of his ouljedt: if 
we fail to discover aught that is new in his re 

we find much that cannot be too often brought to 
our consideration, for “ beauty and holiness are.” 
as some one has written, “‘twin-sisters.” This is a 


especially. 


————— 


My Finst Vorace. By W. Stones. Tlustrated 
by E. Rorre. Published by Sturn ; 
SHALL & Co., London. , a er 


Whether or not this little book is the actual record 
of a traveller’s “first voyage,” we neither know 
nor care: certain, however, is it, that it contains 
more varied and instructive information than is 
usually found in works of this sort. It professes to 
describe a voyage from London to New Zealand 
but the incidents of the journey are so intermin led 
with other matter as to form but a small contribu- 
tion to the narrative. The captain of the ship tells 
his passengers a story about whaling; the first 
officer delivers a lecture upon sea-signals and flags ; 
the chaplain reads to them an admirable sermon 
from the text, “This great and wide sea;” the 
doctor lectures upon the Se mge of a sea-vorage ; 
the second officer upon ships ancient and modern; 
and a young artist, who is taking a journey for the 
re-establishment of his health, gives his fellow- 
passengers an address upon various subjects in 
connection with the ocean. Then there are de- 
scriptions of the countries seen upon the voyage, 
and especially of that to which they are bound, 
New land, in its past and present conditio 
occupying four chapters of the seventeen contain 
in this small volume, the plan of which is as 
original as the contents are varied and interesting. 
It is long since we have met with a “ book for 
youth”—which this is announced on its title- 

to be—more deserving of such a destination as the 
author intends it to have. It is illustrated with 
several maps, and a considerable number of well- 
executed wood-cuts, drawn by Mr. E. Roffe, with 
whose engravings from sculpture most of our readers 
must be acquainted. 





Tue Evenine Gun, Havisowtine. Lithographed 
from a drawing by R. L.Storrorp. Published 
by the Artist. Cork. 

Mr. Stopford has made the most of a subject which 

in itself cannot boast of much picturesque material. 

The guard-ship, quietly at anchor off Haulbowline, 

in Cork Harbour, is firing the gun that announces 

sunset: the drawing of the vessel, and of the 
various other objects introduced, is very careful, 
and the artist has succeeded in giving unusual 
transparency to the tranquil surface of the water. 
Three or four different tints have been used in 
inting, so as to produce an effect almost approach- 
ing to that we see in a chromo-lithograph, although 
the work does not come under that class. 





Sim Coutrw Campnert, G.C.B. Lithographed by 
Bavoniet. Published by E. Gamnanrt & Co., 
London. 

This is a truthful portrait of the gallant commander- 

in-chief of the British armies in the East: it is 

strongly expressive of the decision and energy 
which have always,- but more especially in this 
unhappy Indian war, marked his military career. 

The print will be an acceptable addition to the 

portfolios of those who find an interest in collecting 

portraits of distinguished British warriors. 





| Tue Bretupay. Engraved by J. H. Baxenr, from 


the Picture by A. H. Dunasty, Published by 

E. Gampart & Co., London. : 
This engraving belongs to a class of works which 
the modern school of French painters has in 
among us, and made popular. It isa prettily treated 
subject: a young mother has just taken her boy 
from the cot in which he sleeps, and greets him 
with a “birthday” kiss; on the corner of his bed 
hangs a “birthday” gift, a drum. It is quite a 
French version of a domestic incident, yet very 
naturally exp Mr. Baker has engraved it 
with much delicacy, and with considerable freedom 
in the ample folds of the drapery, the light and thin 
texture of which cannot be mistaken. 





Witp Frowens or ENctanp porciaRty De- 
scrinep. By the Rev. R. Tyas. Part I. 
Published by Houston & Wricut, oe 

The commencing number of a little work le- 

serves to be salen : it is well compiled, carefully 

printed, and has a pretty coloured group of wi 
flowers as an illustration: poetry and prose are 
agreeably mingled in the descriptions. 
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“WILLIAM SMEE AND SONS, 
6, FINSBURY PAVEMENT a 


accommodation and increased efficiency to their 
BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE DEPARTMENT. 


Iron, Mahogany, Walnut, Birch, White, French | 
together with all other descriptions of Bedroom Furniture and Bedding, in every 
material, and at all varieties of price. 


They are happy to give-Estimates before receiving orders, 


WILLIAM SMEE & SONS respectfully announce that their 
SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT) 


possessing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, simplicity, portability, and 
cheapness, and the Bedding most suitable for use with it, are kept in Stock by the 
principal Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen in London and the Country. 





coming into general use in France and Belgium. 

If, as Witt1AM SMEE & Sons regret to find has been sometimes the case, diffi- 
culties be placed in the way of parties desirous of obtaining their Spring Mattress 
(Tucker’s Patent), orders addressed direct to WILLIAM SMEE & Sons, 6, Finsbury 
Pavement, E. C., will have prompt attention. | 


THE A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 
BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 








GODFREY’S _ 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, 


AND GIVING IT A BLOOMING AND CHARMING 
APPEARANCE. 


It will completely remove TAN, SUNBURN, RED-— 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for INDIGESTION, which is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that 
it 1s with justice called the 


“NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF 
THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


Nortow’s Prtxs act as a powerful tonic and gentle 


circumstances; and thousands of persons can now | render the Skin Soft, Pliable; and free from Dryness, 


beer test ) 
ru — to the benefits to be derived from | go ; clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption ; 
e. | 


ae rnnannnnannananne and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d,, and 11s. each, in | will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 


every town in the kingdom. Complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 














| CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norron’s Prit1s,” 


and do not be persuaded to purchase the various | 50d in Bottles, price 2s.9d., by all Medicine Vendors 


Respectfully announce that they have just ‘completed NEW WAREROOMS, in | 
addition to their already very large Premises, for the purpose of giving greater 


Their Bedding Rooms will now contain every variety of Bedsteads in Brass and | 
polished, Deal, and Japanned Woods, - 


WittiAM SMEE & Sons ask the favour of an inspection of their Establishment. | 


The Sprinc Marrress (Tucker’s Patent), or Somnier Elastique, is rapidly 


aperient ; are mild in their operation; safe under any | NESS, é&c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities * 





and Perfumers. 


imitations. 
‘senescence 
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WILLIAM'S. BURT 
GENERAL FURNISHING. IRONM 
WAREHOUSE, 


99, OXFORD STREET;: }, 12,2, &:3,.NEW 
| 4, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE/ Lo 
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WILLIAM §. BURTON'S 


NEW LIST OF 


BEDS, BEDDING & BEDSTEADS. 


1S NOW READY, AND CAN BE HAD CRATIS...~ . 


The quality of Beds, Mattresses, &c., of every description he is able. 
guarantee ; they are made on the premises, 


; their prices are in 


ouse Ironmongery Establishmen 
Reather beds piikceschiien cael from£1 5 
erman spr 280 
ite Game » 016 0” 
mattresses... » 07 6, 
Flock mattresses... » O 6 6, 
Best Alva & cotton mattresses » OF6 6, 
MR cocesdnentasics, per pair 07 6 
Blankets... each 5, 0 8 0” 
Toilette quilts ............. » 0 40, 
> ape pipirétavllesetibines » 026, 
ortable folding bedsteads... 012 6, 
Patent iron bedstead, wih ” i 
dove-tail joints... 013 6, 
brassditto ..... 210 0, 
gings, in every 
VARNEY... cesesecess perset , O14 0, 








WILLIAM § BURTON ’S 





Catlery, 


SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 
+1, ls, 2, & 8, NEWMAN STREET; ana 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 
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Baths and Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstends, Bedding, Bed A 


#, 5, & 6, PERRY'S PLACE, LONDON. 
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